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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  President  to  the  Congress 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act,  the  eighth  annual  report,  covering  the  year  1953,  on  United  States 
participation  in  the  United  Nations. 

This  report  surveys  the  first  year  of  our  activity  in  the  United 
Nations  since  this  Administration  took  office,  and  I  am  happy  to  bring 
to  your  attention  its  evidence  of  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  our 
country  and  the  free  world  from  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 


The  White  House 
August  10, 1954 


in 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  or  State 
W ashing  ton,  July  22, 195 If 

The  President  : 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress)  the  President  reports  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations.  The  Department  of  State  has  prepared 
the  report  for  the  calendar  year  1953.  It  is  a  comprehensive  survey 
which  covers  the  first  year  of  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  under  your  Administration. 

The  report  gives  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  important  part 
the  United  States  has  played  in  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
system  and  of  our  efforts  to  translate  the  terms  and  objectives  of  the 
Charter  into  reality.    It  is  a  record  of  which  we  can  truly  be  proud. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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Review  of  the  Eighth  Year 
of  the  United  Nations 


The  first  United  Nations  action  to  repel  aggression  was  success- 
fully concluded  in  1953.  Three  years  of  fighting  in  Korea  against  the 
Communist  aggressors  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  July 
27  and  left  the  Communists  in  control  of  less  Korean  territory  than 
they  held  when  they  invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  June  1950. 
The  prisoner-of-war  question,  on  which  the  armistice  negotiations  had 
been  stalled  for  so  long  because  of  Communist  refusal  to  accept  the 
principle  of  nonf orcible  repatriation,  was  satisfactorily  resolved  in  the 
prisoner-of-war  agreement  of  June  8,  1953,  and  there  was  no  forcible 
repatriation  of  prisoners.  Of  the  approximately  7,900  Korean  and 
14,700  Chinese  prisoners  of  Avar  turned  over  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  only  169 
Koreans  and  434  Chinese  chose  to  return  to  the  Communists. 

The  Korea  armistice  was  unquestionably  the  most  important  U.N. 
development  during  1953.  There  were  also,  however,  a  substantial 
number  of  other  constructive  developments  of  particular  interest  to 
the  United  States.  President  Eisenhower's  proposals  before  the 
eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  December  for  an  interna- 
tional pool  of  fissionable  materials  for  peaceful  use  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  free  world.  Substantial  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  end  of  the  year  in  removing  from  Burma  the  foreign  irregular 
forces  whose  continued  presence  on  Burmese  territory  had  led  Burma 
to  complain  to  the  United  Nations  in  March  1953.  A  unified  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  Jordan  River  Valley,  prepared  under  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  direction  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  has  great  poten- 
tialities for  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near  East. 

Traditional  U.S.  policy  toward  dependent  areas  under  its  authority 
received  gratifying  endorsement  when  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
eighth  session,  approved  the  United  States  decision  to  cease  transmis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  information  on  Puerto  Rico,  in  view  of 
the  latter's  attainment  of  a  "full  measure  of  self-government."  In 
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this  connection,  President  Eisenhower  informed  the  eighth  session 
through  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  that  if  the  Puerto  Kican 
Legislative  Assembly  at  any  time  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
more  complete  or  absolute  independence,  he  would  immediately  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  such  independence  be  granted. 

The  one-th,ird  "ceiling"  on  individual  members'  contributions  to  the 
regularly  budgeted  expenses  of  the  United  Nations,  for  which  the 
United  States  has  consistently  worked,  was  put  into  effect  when  the 
Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  reduced  the  U.S.  percentage  share  of  the 
budget  for  1954  to  33%  percent.  The  problem  of  assuring  against  the 
employment  on  international  secretariats  of  U.S.  citizens  engaging  or 
likely  to  engage  in  subversive  activities  was  in  large  measure  solved 
by  the  end  of  1953. 

Progress  continued  to  be  made  during  the  year  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  U.N.  activities,  though  the  pattern  was  again  varied 
and  not  entirely  one  of  cooperative  effort  and  achievement.  The 
Korea  armistice  did  not  bring  with  it  a  Korea  peace  settlement. 
Efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  Communists  at  Panmunjom,  beginning 
in  October,  on  the  question  of  the  political  conference  projected  in 
the  armistice  elicited  Communist  tirades  and  insults  rather  than 
reasonable  discussion  and  resulted  in  no  agreement.  It  was  not  until 
February  1954  at  the  Berlin  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  it 
was  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  at  Geneva  late  in  April. 

While  Soviet  tactics  in  the  United  Nations  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  economic  and  social  field,  were  not  so  openly  obstruc- 
tionist as  in  previous  years,  the  U.S.S.R.  gave  no  indication  of  so 
modifying  its  position  on  basic  issues  as  to  give  hope  for  genuine 
political  settlements  and  an  easing  of  world  tension.  In  this  situation 
the  free  world  position  continued  to  receive  strong  endorsement, 
though  on  occasion  there  were  reflected  in  the  vote  on  "cold  war"  issues 
a  "neutralist"  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  members  and  also  feelings 
aroused  by  the  definite  divergencies  of  view  within  the  free  world 
on  such  controversial  matters  as  the  "colonial"  question  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  assisting  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 

There  was  one  new  matter  on  the  General  Assembly's  agenda  in 
1953  that  has  great  importance  for  the  future.  Under  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  Assembly  will  decide  at  its  1955  session  whether  to  hold 
a  charter  review  conference,  and  at  its  eighth  session  the  Assembly 
considered  for  the  first  time  certain  procedural  aspects  of  this  question. 
Secretary  Dulles  has  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Wiley  in  August 
1953,  that  the  Department  of  State  would  favor  the  calling  of  such  a 
conference  when  this  matter  comes  before  the  Assembly. 
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The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Trygve  Lie  as 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  was  resolved  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  selection,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden,  who  took  office  in  April 
1953. 


POLITICAL  AND  SECURITY  QUESTIONS 

The  Korea  armistice  negotiations  overshadowed  all  other  U.N. 
efforts  in  the  collective  security  field  during  1953.  Activities  with 
respect  to  collective  measures  and  to  disarmament  were  virtually 
suspended  until  the  course  of  these  negotiations  became  clear.  The 
groundwork  to  facilitate  possible  collective  action  in  the  future  had 
been  laid  in  the  2  previous  years,  and  next  steps  depended  both  on 
further  appraisal  of  the  Korea  experience  and  on  the  reactions  of  U.N. 
members  to  that  experience.  The  Collective  Measures  Committee, 
which  was  not  required  to  report  to  the  eighth  General  Assembly,  will 
report  to  the  ninth.  The  Disarmament  Commission,  in  its  report  to 
the  eighth  session,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  armistice  negotiations  would  mean  a  "more  propitious  atmos- 
phere" for  its  deliberations,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  the  Assembly 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  subcommittee  comprised 
of  the  "Representatives  of  the  Powers  principally  involved"  to  seek 
in  private  agreement  on  a  comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  adequately 
safeguarded  disarmament  program. 

Progress  toward  the  solution  of  problems  of  peaceful  settlement  is 
necessarily  slow.  It  involves  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests 
and  the  reconciliation  of  hostile  emotions  and  in  the  final  analysis 
depends  upon  the  parties  themselves,  since  the  United  Nations  cannot 
impose  solutions.  The  United  Nations  can,  however,  assist  by  recom- 
mending procedures  and  methods  of  adjustment,  by  making  avail- 
able its  good  offices,  and  by  establishing  such  instrumentalities  as 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine, 
the  United  Nations  military  observer  teams  along  the  cease-fire  line 
in  Kashmir,  and  the  Balkans  Subcommission  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  in  Greece.  The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  these  various 
types  of  effort  requires  time  to  determine,  and  definite  results  may  not 
be  discernible  in  every  instance  in  any  given  year.  Repeated  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems  in  U.N.  bodies  serves  the  twofold  purpose 
of  permitting  a  full  airing  of  their  continuing  differences  by  the 
parties  and  of  bringing  the  weight  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
parties  toward  reaching  a  settlement. 
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In  1953  apparent  progress  toward  peaceful  solutions  was  uneven. 
With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Korea  problem  became  one  for 
peaceful  settlement,  and  Communist  attitudes  and  actions  in  the 
last  5  months  of  1953  did  nothing  to  encourage  hopes  for  an  early 
realization  of  U.N.  objectives  there — the  establishment  of  a  unified, 
independent,  and  free  Korea.  In  North  Africa  the  Tunisian  situation 
showed  an  improvement  over  1952,  while  that  in  Morocco  appeared 
less  stable.  In  South  Africa  there  was  no  modification  of  the  Union's 
racial  policies.  As  already  noted,  there  had  been  definite  progress  by 
the  end  of  the  year  in  removing  the  foreign  irregular  forces  from 
Burma.  The  situation  along  Greece's  northern  frontiers  continued  to 
improve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Balkans  Subcommission  of  the 
Peace  Observation  Commission  decided  late  in  the  year  that  the 
number  of  its  observers  in  the  area  could  be  reduced.  Efforts  to  solve 
the  Kashmir  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  entered  a  new  stage 
in  the  summer  of  1953  when  the  parties  undertook  direct  negotiations. 
Two  major  disputes  between  Israel  and  Jordan  and  Israel  and  Syria, 
respectively,  led  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion, of  which  it  has  been  seized  since  1948,  for  the  first  time  since 
1951. 

There  were  no  essentially  new  areas  of  dispute  brought  before  the 
Security  Council  in  1953.  This  was  in  part  attributable  to  the  tendency 
of  recent  years,  because  of  Soviet  abuse  of  the  veto,  toward  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  rather  than  to  the  Council.  It  was  also  at- 
tributable in  some  cases  to  the  belief  that  a  situation  did  not  warrant  . 
Security  Council  intervention  or  that  Council  discussion  would  intro- 
duce complicating  factors.  The  Council  took  up  only  one  new  question 
during  the  year — its  recommendations  under  the  charter  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  selection  of  a  Secretary-General.  While  the  Council 
met  in  August  in  response  to  an  Arab-Asia  request  for  consideration 
of  the  Moroccan  situation,  it  decided  early  in  September  not  to  put 
this  question  on  its  agenda — a  decision  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ported. The  Council  also  held  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  as  the  result  of  a  Soviet  move  to  bring  about  renewed 
Council  consideration  of  the  Trieste  question  but  decided,  as  the 
United  States  advocated,  to  postpone  any  substantive  discussion  of 
this  problem  pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations  being  undertaken 
outside  the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  on  three  occasions  during 
1953.  The  seventh  session  resumed  late  in  February  to  complete  its 
agenda  and  then  again  briefly  in  August  to  make  the  arrangements 
from  the  United  Nations  side  for  the  Korea  political  conference  rec- 
ommended in  the  armistice.  The  eighth  session  convened  on  Septem- 
ber 15  and  completed  its  agenda  on  December  9,  recessing  subject  to  the 
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call  of  its  president  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its  members 
if  the  Korea  situation  warranted. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  United  States  asked  to  have  Communist 
atrocities  in  Korea  added  to  the  agenda  as  an  urgent  and  important 
question.  The  United  States  also  presented  at  the  eighth  session  new 
evidence  in  connection  with  the  Communist  charges  of  bacteriological 
warfare  by  U.N.  forces.  This  evidence  had  been  obtained  from  repa- 
triated American  flyers  and  established  that  their  so-called  confessions 
to  using  bacteriological  weapons  had  been  obtained  under  duress  and 
in  many  cases  by  force.  The  Assembly's  response  to  both  these  U.S.- 
sponsored  items  served  greatly  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in 
meeting  Communist  propaganda. 

Among  other  recurring  questions,  the  Assembly  again  had  before  it 
at  its  eighth  session  the  controversial  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  situa- 
tions, which  the  French  maintain  are  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction 
and  therefore  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  two 
items  involving  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which 
the  Union  also  holds  to  be  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  While  the 
United  States  did  not  support  this  position  in  either  case,  Ambassador 
Lodge  took  occasion  to  state  that  the  United  States  has  observed  with 
increasing  concern  the  Assembly's  tendency  to  include  on  its  agenda 
items  that  raise  questions  of  the  Assembly's  competence  under  the 
charter's  domestic  jurisdiction  clause  (article  2  (7) ) . 

There  was  no  progress  during  1953  toward  breaking  the  deadlock 
on  the  admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations.  The  special 
committee  on  this  question  established  by  the  seventh  General  Assem- 
bly reported  to  the  eighth  session  that  none  of  the  proposals  presented 
for  its  consideration  as  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  had  found 
general  acceptance,  and  debate  on  this  question  at  the  eighth  session 
indicated  no  essential  change  in  the  Soviet  position,  which  has  created 
the  deadlock.  A  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  consisting  of  Egypt,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Peru,  was  set  up  by  the  eighth  session  to  give  what- 
ever assistance  it  could  in  connection  with  the  problem. 

The  persistent  Soviet  effort  to  seat  Chinese  Communists  in  U.N. 
bodies  and  in  the  specialized  agencies  continued  to  be  successfully 
countered  during  1953. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COOPERATION 

Steady  progress  continued  to  be  made  during  1953  in  the  wide  range 
of  United  Nations  and  specialized  agency  activities  directed  toward 
raising  standards  of  living  and  promoting  recognition  of  fundamental 
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human  rights.  These  activities  represent  a  cooperative  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  nations  to  remove  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  unrest  in  the  world,  which  undermine  stability  and 
peace. 

In  the  economic  field  the  major  emphasis  was  again  on  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Various  aspects  of  this 
problem  absorbed  most  of  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly's  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Committee  at  the  eighth  Assembly  session.  While 
the  basic  divergence  of  views  between  the  developed  and  the  under- 
developed countries  on  ways  and  means  of  achieving  their  agreed 
objective  continued  to  be  manifest,  generally  satisfactory  agreements 
were  in  the  end  reached.  The  United  States  was  able  at  the  eighth 
session,  which  it  had  not  been  at  the  seventh,  to  vote  for  all  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committee. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  emphasizing  the  desirability  of 
international  private  investment  in  underdeveloped  countries,  to  which 
the  United  States  attaches  much  importance,  and  again  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  which  is  the 
principal  U.K.  instrument  for  assisting  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  Definitive  action  on  the  two  proposals  for 
a  special  development  fund  and  an  international  finance  corporation 
was  deferred.  In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  proposals,  the 
United  States,  making  clear  that  it  was  not  prepared  under  present 
circumstances  to  contribute  to  the  suggested  fund,  sponsored  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  based  on  President  Eisenhower's  statement  on  April 
16, 1953,  that— 

This  Government  is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  join  with  all  nations  in  devoting 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  savings  achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fund  for 
world  aid  and  reconstruction.  .  .  . 

This  declaration  of  intention,  which  the  United  States  first  proposed 
at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  received 
general  support,  though  some  underdeveloped  countries  saw  it  as  a 
delaying  tactic  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  special 
fund  they  desired. 

The  technical  assistance  program,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  specialized  agencies  and  the  countries  desiring  assistance,  operated 
along  the  same  general  lines  in  1953  as  in  1952.  Pledges  to  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  from  governments, 
have  grown  each  year.  At  the  end  of  1953  pledges  for  1954  amounted 
to  over  $24  million,  and  29  of  these  pledges  represented  increases  over 
1953.  The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  this  program, 
which  is  complementary  to  its  own  bilateral  program  of  technical 
assistance,  and  continued  to  be  the  major  contributor.  For  the  1954 
program  the  U.S.  pledge  is  approximately  57.5  percent  of  total  gov- 
ernment pledges. 
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In  addition  to  this  cooperative  program  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  countries,  there  are  the  individual  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  directed 
toward  other  aspects  of  the  economic  development  problem.  The 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  for  example, 
in  1953  made  21  new  loans  to  13  member  countries  for  development 
purposes.  The  United  Nations  Fiscal  Commission  at  its  fourth  ses- 
sion gave  special  consideration  to  the  relation  of  taxation  to  the  flow 
of  private  capital  to  underdeveloped  areas.  The  seventh  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  Conference  devoted  much  of  its  attention 
to  the  twofold  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  some  areas  and, 
elsewhere,  inadequate  supplies  of  food  and  agricultural  products  to 
meet  nutritional  needs.  Efficient  use  of  human  resources,  equally  as 
necessary  to  economic  development  as  efficient  use  of  natural  resources, 
was  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  such  agencies  as  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the  Office 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  their  continuing  efforts  to 
eradicate  disease,  to  improve  labor  standards,  to  combat  ignorance, 
and  to  resettle  refugees.  An  important  Secretariat  report,  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  Population  Commission  and  completed  in  1953, 
focuses  on  the  interplay  of  population  trends  and  development 
programs. 

Internationa]  trade  was  another  factor  in  economic  development 
that  continued  to  be  of  major  concern  to  the  United  Nations  and  to 
certain  of  the  specialized  agencies  during  1953.  Pursuant  to  a  seventh 
General  Assembly  resolution  concerning  "the  financing  of  economic 
development  through  the  establishment  of  fair  and  equitable  interna- 
tional prices  for  primary  commodities,"  a  group  of  experts  reported 
on  the  problems  of  instability  in  world  commodity  markets.  This 
report  was  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1954.  The  Council's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  issued  its  report  in  April 
1953.  Substantive  consideration  of  this  report  was  deferred,  however, 
to  allow  governments  time  to  study  it.  The  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  decided  at  their  eighth  regu-  • 
lar  session  to  extend  for  another  18  months  after  January  1,  1954,  the 
tariff  concessions  already  granted.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
made  foreign  exchange  available  to  member  governments  in  an  amount 
representing  an  increase  over  1952  of  over  100  percent. 

Four  specialized  agencies  (the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation, the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  and  the  Universal  Postal  Union)  and  the 
United  Nations  Transport  and  Communications  Commission  carried 
forward  in  1953  their  continuing  activities  to  facilitate  movement 
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across  international  boundaries  and  to  improve  communications. 
Steps  were  also  taken  to  hasten  the  bringing  into  being  of  a  fifth  spe- 
cialized agency  in  this  field — the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees (Unrwa)  and  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(Unkra)  maintained  during  1953  their  efforts  to  alleviate  the  emer- 
gency situations  created  in  the  Near  East  by  the  Arab  refugees  from 
Palestine  and  in  Korea  by  the  3  years  of  fighting.  With  the  armistice, 
a  great  expansion  of  relief  and  reconstruction  activities  in  Korea  be- 
came possible,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Unkra  had  delivered  almost 
$301/2  million  of  items  and  had  obligated  a  further  $20  million  under 
its  $70  million  program  for  1953. 

A  U.S.  initiative  at  the  eighth  General  Assembly  resulted  in  con- 
demnation of  the  use  of  forced  labor  for  political  and  economic  pur- 
poses and  in  an  Assembly  request  that  both  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  International  Labor  Organization  consider  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  at  their  next  sessions  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Forced  Labor,  which  was  issued  in  June  1953.  This 
comprehensive  report,  which  was  prepared  by  three  eminent  individ- 
uals from  India,  Norway,  and  Peru,  respectively,  and  which  is  most 
carefully  documented,  fully  establishes  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  systems  of  forced  labor  are  an  essential  part  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  as  well  as  a  means  of  political  coercion. 

U.N.  activities  in  the  social  field  during  the  year  were  for  the  most 
part  complementary  to  those  in  the  economic  field.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  at  its  sixteenth  session  and  later  the  eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  a  program  of  concerted  practical  action  to 
promote  social  development  and  to  improve  living  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  underdeveloped  areas.  This  program  outlines  general 
principles  to  be  applied  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  in  assisting  governments,  suggests  methods  and  techniques 
to  be  used,  and  indicates  the  types  of  projects  that  should  be 
emphasized. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Committee,  the  Social 
Committee's  deliberations  at  the  eighth  session  of  the  Assembly  were 
more  harmonious  than  in  1952,  and  the  United  States  was  able  to 
vote  for  every  resolution  adopted.  There  was  comparatively  little 
discussion  of  the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  self-determination, 
and  substantive  decisions  were  deferred  on  this  controversial  issue. 
Substantive  decisions  were  also  deferred  on  the  questions  of  freedom 
of  information  and  human  rights,  the  approach  to  both  of  which  raises 
basic  differences  of  opinion  within  the  free  world. 

The  Assembly  voted  to  continue  indefinitely  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  as  the  United  Nations 
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Children's  Fund  and  to  continue  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  for  another  5  years.  It  adopted  two  resolutions  au- 
thorizing the  extension  of  technical  assistance  to  requesting  govern- 
ments in  the  fields  of  women's  rights  and  prevention  of  discrimination 
and  protection  of  minorities. 

The  Assembly  also  reiterated  its  grave  concern  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  remain  unaccounted  for 
and  appealed  to  all  "governments  and  authorities"  to  cooperate  fully 
with  its  Ad  Roc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War.  This  question  was 
placed  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  by  the  Secretary-General  after  the 
Ad  Roc  Commission,  in  its  1953  Progress  Report,  had  described  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  the  Commission  as  "the  main  obstacle  through 
which  its  best  efforts  have  been  frustrated."  In  making  its  appeal,  the 
Assembly  noted  with  satisfaction  that  some  prisoners  had  recently 
been  repatriated,  thus  taking  into  account  the  release  of  a  certain 
number  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Communist  China  during  1953. 

The  United  States,  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  at  the  six- 
teenth session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  at  the  eighth 
General  Assembly,  sponsored  a  new  human  rights  action  program. 
This  U.S.  initiative  followed  Secretary  Dulles'  statement  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  April  6,  1953,  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  sign  the  two  draft  Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
nor  the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women.  In  announcing 
this  decision,  the  Secretary  said  that,  while  the  United  States  "intends 
to  encourage  the  promotion  everywhere  of  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms,"  it  does  not  consider  treaties  to  be  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  this  objective,  favoring,  rather,  "methods  of  persuasion, 
education,  and  example." 

There  was  no  major  shift  in  emphasis  during  1953  in  the  respective 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  directed 
toward  social  and  cultural  advancement.  The  U.N.  Secretariat  main- 
tained its  various  advisory  services  and  technical  aid  to  governments 
in  the  social  welfare  field.  Besides  its  continuing  efforts  to  combat 
the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs,  the  United  Nations  convened  an  Opium 
Conference  in  May  1953,  at  which  a  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regu- 
lating the  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of,  Inter- 
national and  Wholesale  Trade  in,  and  Use  of  Opium  was  adopted. 
The  World  Health  Organization  carried  forward,  in  cooperation  with 
almost  all  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  its  specific  disease  control 
programs  and  its  assistance  to  governments  in  building  effective  na- 
tional health  services.  The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  provided 
almost  $10  million  of  aid  for  children  in  1953.  The  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  as  in  past  years, 
showed  progress  in  projects  throughout  the  free  world  designed  to 
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raise  educational  levels,  encourage  exchange  of  knowledge,  promote 
higher  learning  and  scientific  research,  and  develop  increased  inter- 
national understanding  and  mutual  respect  among  peoples. 


DEPENDENT  TERRITORIES 

Problems  that  reflect  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
aspirations  of  the  200  million  people  living  in  dependent  territories 
were  again  prominent  in  U.N.  deliberations  during  1953.  While  such 
problems  are  the  direct  concern  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,  and  the 
General  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee,  they  also  arose,  as  already 
noted,  in  the  Assembly's  Political  Committee  and  in  its  Social  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  charter  the  70  dependent  territories  administered  by 
U.N.  members  fall  into  two  categories — trust  territories  and  other 
non-self-governing  territories.  Special  international  supervision  of 
the  administration  of  the  former  is  provided  through  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  Normally  the  Council  holds  two  sessions  a  year  to  examine 
the  reports  on  the  11  trust  territories  that  are  submitted  annually  by 
the  administering  authorities;  however,  because  of  a  rearrangement 
of  its  schedule,  it  held  only  one  regular  session  in  1953.  At  this  ses- 
sion the  Council  examined  the  administration  of  the  four  trust  terri- 
tories In  the  Pacific,  which  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  U.S.  administration,  using  as  a  basis  not  only  the  reports 
of  the  administering  authorities  but  also  the  reports  of  its  1953  visit- 
ing mission  to  the  Pacific  trust  territories.  In  addition,  the  Council 
examined  conditions  in  the  African  trust  territory  of  Somaliland 
under  Italian  administration. 

Progress  was  noted  in  all  the  territories.  The  visiting  mission  com- 
mented favorably  on  various  aspects  of  U.S.  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  including  the  substantial  prog- 
ress brought  about  in  the  political  field.  At  the  same  time,  both  the 
visiting  mission  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  made  certain  recom- 
mendations to  the  administering  authorities  on  various  aspects  of 
their  administration  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  greater  progress 
in  the  future.  The  Trusteeship  Council's  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Somaliland  were  directed  principally  to  preparing  that  terri- 
tory, both  politically  and  economically,  for  independence  in  1960,  as 
provided  in  the  1949  General  Assembly  resolution  placing  it  under 
Italian  administration. 

Both  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  considered 
again  in  1953  the  Ewe  and  Togoland  unification  problem,  which  has 
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been  before  these  two  organs  for  7  years.  It  concerns  primarily  the 
two  trust  territories  of  British  Togoland  and  French  Togoland  but 
also  involves  the  Ewe  people  living  in  the  British  colony  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  Council's  1952  visiting  mission  to  the  Togolands  reported 
a  widespread  desire  for  unification  among  the  Togolanders  but  found 
no  single  form  of  unification  acceptable  to  a  majority  and  recom- 
mended no  change  in  existing  administrative  arrangements.  The 
General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  adopted  two  resolutions  recom- 
mending, respectively,  the  reestablishment  by  direct  universal  suf- 
frage of  the  Joint  Council  for  Togoland  Affairs  and  the  revision  of 
the  electoral  systems  in  both  territories  to  insure  that  all  adult  per- 
sons may  qualify  for  the  vote.  A  third  resolution  requested  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  report  to  the  ninth  General  Assembly  on  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  achieving  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trustee- 
ship system  in  the  two  trust  territories. 

Besides  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  General  Assembly 
considers  annually  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Information  from 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  This  Committee  was  established  to 
consider  the  information  transmitted  annually  under  the  charter  by 
the  administering  states  on  economic,  social,  and  educational  condi- 
tions in  non-self-governing  territories  that  are  not  administered  under 
the  trusteeship  system.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers that  administer  such  territories  and  an  equal  number  that  do  not, 
and  some  administering  states  have  opposed  its  continuation.  In 
1953,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  its  members,  Belgium,  did  not  partici- 
pate, stating  that  it  did  not  "intend  to  yield  to  the  tendency  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  which  are  more  or  less  openly  desirous 
of  progressively  assimilating  the  system  of  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories to  the  International  Trusteeship  System." 

The  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- Self- Governing  Terri- 
tories also  considers  other  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Assembly  and 
in  1953  again  had  before  it  the  question  of  associating  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  themselves  in  its  work.  The  United  States 
abstained  on  an  eighth  Assembly  resolution  requesting  the  Committee 
to  give  further  study  to  this  question  because  it  believes  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  to  the  eighth  Assembly  the  most  practicable 
possible  in  this  regard.  The  Committee  recommended  the  inclusion 
of  indigenous  representatives  from  the  territories  that  have  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  for  economic,  social,  and  educational  policies 
on  the  delegations  of  administering  states. 

The  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  gave  further  consideration  to 
another  question  that  gives  rise  to  marked  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween administering  and  nonadministering  members — the  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  a  territory  has  or  has  not 
attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government.    The  United  States  was 
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unable  to  support  the  resolution  adopted  because  it  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  list  of  factors  adopted  and  because  the  resolution 
did  not  fully  accord  with  its  views  on  the  Assembly's  role  in  connec- 
tion with  decisions  to  cease  transmission  of  information  on  territories. 
In  deciding  that  it  was  "appropriate"  that  transmission  of  informa- 
tion on  Puerto  Rico  cease,  the  Assembly  explicitly  accepted  for  the 
first  time  the  decision  of  an  administering  state  to  cease  reporting. 

No  progress  was  made  during  1953  toward  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  international  status  of  the  mandated  territory  of  South- West 
Africa.  The  Assembly  therefore,  at  its  eighth  session,  established  a 
new  committee  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  on  this  question  and  also  to  examine  information  and  petitions 
concerning  South- West  Africa  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  on  con- 
ditions in  that  territory. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
while  outside  the  United  Nations  system,  carry  on  in  their  respective 
regions  activities  very  similar  to,  and  thoroughly  consistent  with, 
chose  of  an  economic  and  social  character  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  on  behalf  of  dependent  peoples.  These  Commissions,  which 
are  comprised  of  the  states  administering  dependent  territories  in 
the  respective  areas  and  in  both  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  partic- 
ipant, are  advisory  and  consultative  in  character.  They  are  each 
assisted  by  a  secretariat,  by  a  research  council,  and  by  a  regional  con- 
ference of  local  representatives.  At  the  second  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference, held  in  April  1953,  representatives  of  the  local  inhabitants 
from  17  dependent  territories  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga  met  to 
consider  common  economic  and  social  problems. 

The  work  of  both  Commissions  is  essentially  technical  in  character, 
and  both  have  working  relations  with  certain  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, for  example,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  The 
Caribbean  Commission  program  in  1953  was  concentrated  in  the  fields 
of  natural  resources  development,  industrial  development,  housing, 
and  fundamental  education.  The  South  Pacific  Commission  gave 
attention  to  the  wider  variety  of  critical  economic  and  social  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  South  Pacific  peoples. 


LEGAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  United  Nations  principal 
judicial  organ,  delivered  two  judgments  in  1953 — one  in  a  case  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  in  a  case  between 
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France  and  the  United  Kingdom — and  rejected  Guatemalan  objec- 
tions to  its  jurisdiction  in  another  case.  Proceedings  were  instituted 
in  two  cases,  one  of  which  concerned  the  United  States — the  case  of 
the  "Monetary  Gold  Eemoval  from  Eome  in  1943" — which  Italy 
brought  against  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Court  handed  down  no  advisory  opinions  during  the  year. 

Two  decisions  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  con- 
cerned the  Court:  (1)  its  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Assembly's  power  with  respect  to  compensation  awards 
made  by  the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  and  (2)  its 
resolution  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  Japan  and  San 
Marino,  having  indicated  the  desire,  could  become  parties  to  the 
Statute  of  the  Court.  The  Assembly  took  no  final  action  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  International  Law  Commission  relating  to  a  draft 
convention  on  arbitral  procedure  prepared  by  the  Commission  and 
certain  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  high-seas  fisheries. 

Preparatory  to  its  consideration  of  the  charter  review  question  at 
its  tenth  session  in  1955,  the  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  asked 
the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  and  publish  various  documents  and 
studies.  The  debate  on  this  resolution  revealed  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  ranging  from  strong  opposition  to  the  idea  of  charter 
review  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  considerable  support  for  ini- 
tiating procedures  preparatory  to  1955  on  the  part  of  members  with 
charter  amendments  in  mind. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTERS 

Besides  implementation  of  the  one-third  ceiling  principle  already 
noted,  the  principal  United  States  concern  during  1953  with  respect 
to  administration  within  the  United  Nations  system  was  to  assure  that 
individuals  who  are  found  to  be  engaged  or  likely  to  engage  in  sub- 
versive activities  are  not  employed  on  international  secretariats. 
Toward  this  end  the  United  States  has  itself  undertaken  to  provide 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  with  information, 
based  on  investigation  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  on  all  U.S. 
citizens  either  employed  or  being  considered  for  employment  by  these 
organizations.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  encouraged  the  organizations 
themselves  to  adopt  personnel  standards  that  will  insure  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  of  good  character  and  integrity  and  to  grant  their 
administrative  heads  the  authority  to  enforce  such  standards.  The 
U.N.  Secretary-General  and  the  heads  of  the  specialized  agencies 
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have  generally  cooperated  with  the  United  States  in  this  endeavor, 
and  the  majority  of  U.N.  members  support  the  basic  U.S.  objectives 
in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  which  remains  unsolved,  however, 
relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  appeals  of  11  staff  members  who  were 
dismissed  by  the  Secretary-General  for  refusal  to  testify  before  offi- 
cial U.S.  investigating  bodies  on  questions  relating  to  subversive 
activities. 

The  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  held  that  in  these 
11  cases,  out  of  the  21  dismissals  of  this  type  appealed  to  it,  the  action 
of  the  Secretary-General  did  not  accord  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions. As  a  consequence,  damages  amounting  to  $170,730  were 
awarded.  The  eighth  General  Assembly  did  not  appropriate  any 
money  to  pay  the  awards.  Instead,  it  decided  to  ask  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  whether  the 
Assembly  has  the  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to 
Administrative  Tribunal  awards  and,  if  so,  on  what  principal 
grounds.  The  United  States  abstained  on  this  decision.  The  United 
States  held  that  the  Tribunal  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  and  had 
reached  erroneous  conclusions  and  that  the  Assembly  should  rectify 
the  situation  by  refusing  to  pay  the  awards.  The  United  States  is 
itself  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Assembly  must  consider  and 
approve  any  appropriation  and  has  the  right  on  its  own  initiative 
to  review  awards  of  the  Tribunal.  However,  the  United  States  could 
not  reasonably  oppose  the  desire  expressed  by  many  other  members 
to  have  advice  from  the  International  Court  on  the  legal  points  in- 
volved. This  question  will  again  be  discussed  at  the  ninth  Assembly 
session. 


PART  | 

Maintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security 


COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

The  signing  of  the  Korean  armistice  on  July  27,  1953,  brought  to  a 
halt  over  3  years  of  fighting  to  repel  Communist  aggression.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  said  of  this  United  Nations 
action : 

.  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  history  an  international  organization  has  stood 
against  an  aggressor  and  has  marshaled  force  to  meet  force.  The  aggressor, 
at  first  victorious,  has  been  repulsed.  The  armistice  leaves  him  in  control  of 
less  territory  than  when  his  aggression  began,  and  that  territory  is  largely 
wasted. 

The  Secretary  then  declared,  "All  free  nations,  large  and  small,  are 
safer  today  because  the  ideal  of  collective  security  has  been  imple- 
mented." 

A  primary  function  of  the  United  Nations  under  its  charter  is 
uto  take  effective  collective  measures"  for  the  suppression  of  aggres- 
sion or  other  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  United  Nations  action  in 
Korea  demonstrated  that  the  Organization  is  capable  of  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  the  Korean  experience 
led  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  in  November  1950  the  Uniting 
for  Peace  resolution  designed  to  strengthen  the  Assembly,  where  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  no  veto,  in  the  field  of  collective  security. 

The  United  States  has  given  its  full  support  to  this  effort  in  the 
belief  that  the  temporary  incapacity  of  the  Security  Council  to  fulfill 
its  charter  obligations  of  maintaining  and  restoring  international 
peace  and  security  must  not  be  allowed  to  incapacitate  the  collective 
security  function  of  the  Organization  under  the  charter.  In  March 
1953,  at  the  resumed  seventh  session  of  the  Assembly,  the  United 
States  cosponsored  a  resolution  continuing  until  the  Assembly's  ninth 
session  the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  the  organ  established  in 
the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  to  study  ways  and  means  of  strength- 
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ening  the  United  Nations  system  of  collective  security.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  March  17  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  54  to  5  (Soviet  bloc) . 

The  resolution  took  note  of  the  second  report  of  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  and  expressed  appreciation  of  its  constructive 
work,  particularly  its  preparation  of  the  list  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  that  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  mili- 
tary operation  of  an  aggressor,  with  a  view  to  expediting  the  applica- 
tion of  any  embargo  that  may  be  decided  on  in  the  future.  The  resolu- 
tion requested  the  Committee  to  continue  its  work  and  directed  it 
(1)  to  pursue  such  studies  as  it  may  deem  desirable  to  strengthen  the 
U.N.  collective  security  system;  (2)  to  continue  the  examination  of 
information  received  from  states  regarding  steps  taken  to  increase 
their  own  capacity  to  take  future  collective  measures;  (3)  to  suggest 
specific  ways  and  means  to  encourage  further  exploratory  action  by 
states;  and  (4)  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  not  later  than  the  latter's  ninth  regular  session.  Finally, 
the  resolution  recommended  to  member  states  that  they  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  two  reports  of  the  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
tee, that  they  continue  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves 
better  for  the  possible  need  for  future  collective  measures,  and  that 
they  keep  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  currently  informed  of 
the  progress  they  are  making. 

While  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  remained  during 
1953  the  principal  focus  of  United  Nations  efforts  in  the  collective 
security  field,  the  General  Assembly  during  the  year  also  took  action 
on  two  other  Communist-created  problems  related  to  it — Communist 
atrocities  in  Korea  and  bacteriological  warfare  charges  against  the 
U.N.  forces.  Finally,  the  Assembly  at  both  its  resumed  seventh  and 
its  eighth  sessions  again  gave  extensive  consideration  to  the  disarma- 
ment problem — consideration  that  was  high-lighted  by  President 
Eisenhower's  proposals  in  December  before  the  eighth  session. 

Korea 

As  the  year  1953  opened,  armistice  negotiations  at  Panmunjom 
remained  in  recess.  Both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  North 
Koreans  had  rejected  late  in  December  the  General  Assembly's  pro- 
posals for  a  settlement  of  the  one  outstanding  issue,  the  prisoner- 
of-war  question.  These  proposals,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  December  3,  1952,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
54  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  affirmed  the  principle  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  Command  had  insisted,  and  over  which  armistice  negotiations 
had  been  suspended,  that  force  must  not  be  used  to  repatriate  prison- 
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ers  who  did  not  wish  to  return.  The  Communist  reply  continued  to 
insist  upon  the  repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. In  these  circumstances  hopes  for  an  armistice  in  the  near 
future  appeared  dim,  but  the  United  Nations  Command  continued  to 
examine  every  possibility  for  a  solution  of  the  prisoner  question  that 
could  lead  to  the  achievement  of  an  honorable  armistice  in  Korea. 
The  negotiations  at  Panmunjom  remained  in  recess  through  the  end  of 
March,  although  contact  between  the  respective  liaison  officers  was 
maintained. 

EXCHANGE  OF  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

On  December  22,  1952,  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  cir- 
culated a  telegram  containing  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  meeting 
at  Geneva  on  December  13.  This  resolution  appealed  to  the  parties 
to  the  Korean  conflict  "as  a  gesture  of  good  will  to  take  immediate 
action  in  implementing  the  Geneva  Conventions  by  repatriating  the 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  appropri- 
ate articles  of  the  Geneva  Conventions."  The  telegram  stated  that 
the  same  appeal  was  being  cabled  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the 
North  Koreans,  and  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  resolution,  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.N.  Command,  on  February  22  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  commander  of  the  "Korean  People's  Army,"  and  the  commander 
of  the  "Chinese  People's  Volunteers."  Noting  the  Red  Cross  appeal, 
General  Clark  stated  that  the  U.N.  Command  still  remained  ready  to 
repatriate  immediately  the  seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of 
war  in  its  custody  who  were  fit  to  travel.  He  asked  whether  the  Com- 
munists were  prepared  to  proceed  immediately  with  such  an  exchange 
and  said  that  U.N.  Command  liaison  officers  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  Communist  liaison  officers  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Such  a  proposal  had  been  made  by  the  U.N.  Command  on  several 
previous  occasions  during  the  armistice  negotiations,  but  without 
result. 

More  than  a  month  later,  on  March  28,  the  two  Communist  com- 
manders replied.  Their  letter  stated  that  they  fully  agreed  to  the  U.N. 
Command  proposal  to  exchange  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  of 
both  sides  during  the  period  of  hostilities.  The  letter  went  on  to  state 
that  "the  reasonable  settlement  of  the  question  of  exchanging  sick  and 
injured  prisoners  of  war  of  both  sides  .  .  .  should  be  made  to  lead  to 
the  smooth  settlement  of  the  entire  question  of  prisoners  of  war, 
thereby  achieving  an  armistice  in  Korea  .  .  .  ."  It  proposed  that  the 
delegates  for  the  armistice  negotiations  immediately  resume  work  at 
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Panmunjom  and  stated  that  the  Communist  liaison  officer  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  the  U.N.  Command  officer  "to  discuss  and  decide 
on  the  date  for  resuming  the  negotiations." 

The  respective  liaison  officers  met  on  April  6,  and  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  were  worked  out  without  delay,  the  formal  agreement 
being  signed  April  11,  1953.  The  actual  exchange  took  place  between 
April  20  and  May  3.  The  U.N.  Command,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
liberal  definition  of  "sick  and  wounded,"  repatriated  a  total  of  6,670 
prisoners  to  the  Communists,  while  the  latter  returned  only  684 
prisoners.  Information  received  from  the  repatriates  gave  the  U.N. 
Command  indisputable  evidence  that  the  Communists  were  holding 
back  several  hundred  United  Nations  prisoners  qualified  for  return, 
but  the  Communists  insisted  they  had  repatriated  all  sick  and  injured 
prisoners  except  those  who  were  "not  fit  to  travel  because  of  their 
physical  condition." 

STEPS  LEADING  TO  RESUMPTION  OF  PLENARY  ARMISTICE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  U.N.  Command  also  took  advantage  of  the  indication  in  the 
Communist  commanders'  letter  of  March  28  that  they  were  ready  to 
resume  the  plenary  armistice  negotiations,  which  had  been  in  recess 
since  October  8,  1952. 

This  indication  had  been  confirmed  by  statements  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  "Foreign  Minister"  and  the  North  Korean  "Premier"  on 
March  30  and  31,  respectively.  These  statements  set  forth  a  proposal 
for  settling  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  as  follows :  "Both  parties  to  the 
negotiations  should  undertake  to  repatriate  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  all  those  prisoners  of  war  in  their  custody  who 
insist  upon  repatriation  and  to  hand  over  the  remaining  prisoners  of 
war  to  a  neutral  state  so  as  to  insure  a  just  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  repatriation."  This  proposal  concluded  that  after  the  prisoners 
who  were  "filled  with  apprehensions"  and  "afraid  to  return  home" 
were  handed  over  to  the  neutral  state,  explanations  should  be  given 
them  by  the  side  concerned,  "thus  insuring  that  the  question  of  their 
repatriation  will  be  justly  settled  and  will  not  obstruct  the  realization 
of  an  armistice  in  Korea." 

For  the  first  time  the  Communists  had  deviated  from  their  position 
of  compulsory  repatriation  and  had  taken  initial  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  principle  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December. 

Under  these  circumstances  General  Clark,  on  March  31,  1953,  in- 
formed the  Communists  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  instruct  his 
liaison  group  as  a  second  order  of  business  (the  exchange  of  sick  and 
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wounded  came  first)  to  arrange  for  resumption  of  armistice  negotia- 
tions. He  also  told  the  Communists  that  he  regarded  as  implicit  in 
their  suggestion  for  resumption  of  negotiations  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  one  of  the  outstanding  U.N.  Command  proposals 
or  make  some  comparable  constructive  proposal  of  their  own 
constituting  a  valid  basis  for  resumption  of  negotiations. 

In  response  to  this  communication,  the  Communist  commanders  on 
April  2  sent  General  Clark  copies  of  the  statements  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  regimes  of  March  30  and  31,  respec- 
tively. General  Clark  then  requested  the  Communists  to  furnish 
his  liaison  officers  "with  a  detailed  statement  of  suggestions  on  the 
implementation  of  the  proposal  for  settling  the  entire  question  of 
repatriating  prisoners  of  war  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  Foreign 
Minister  Chou  En-lai,  and  endorsed  by  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  studied  while  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  is  effected." 

On  April  9  the  senior  Communist  delegate,  in  a  letter  to  the  senior 
United  Nations  Command  delegate,  Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Harrison, 
Jr.,  included  a  brief  and  somewhat  vague  statement  on  the  Communist 
proposal.  It  began  with  a  reiteration  of  the  principle  that  all  pris- 
oners must  be  repatriated,  but  it  continued  that,  since  differences  on 
this  point  constituted  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  Korea  armistice,  the 
Communists  would  accept  a  two-step  procedure — first,  to  repatriate 
all  prisoners  who  insist  upon  repatriation  and,  second,  to  hand  over 
the  remaining  prisoners  to  a  neutral  state.  However,  the  statement 
insisted  that  there  were  no  prisoners  unwilling  to  be  repatriated — 
only  those  afraid  to  return  as  a  result  of  "intimidation  and  oppres- 
sion," who,  after  being  turned  over  to  a  neutral,  would  be  "gradually 
freed  from  apprehensions"  through  explanations  by  the  Communists. 
Terming  this  a  "full  explanation,"  the  Communists  said  the  concrete 
measures  for  implementation  could  only  be  worked  out  in  actual 
negotiations. 

In  his  reply  on  April  16  General  Harrison  noted  that  this  did  not 
constitute  the  amplification  requested  and  repeated  that  the  U.N. 
Command  assumed  that  the  Communists  were  prepared  to  accept 
U.N.  Command  proposals  or  make  a  comparable  constructive  proposal 
of  their  own.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  an  arrangement  such 
as  the  following  would  be  reasonable  and  constructive:  (1)  That  the 
neutral  nation  be  a  state  such  as  Switzerland;  (2)  that  prisoners  not 
directly  repatriated  be  released  to  neutral  custody  in  Korea;  and  (3) 
that  after  a  reasonable  time,  such  as  60  days,  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  parties  concerned  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  the  prisoners, 
the  neutral  state  would  make  arrangements  for  the  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  those  remaining  in  its  custody. 
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RENEWED  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  KOREAN  QUESTION 

When  the  General  Assembly  reconvened  on  February  24,  1953,  to 
complete  the  agenda  of  its  seventh  session,  which  included  the  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea  and  the  report  of  the  Agent  General  for  Korean 
Reconstruction,  none  of  the  developments  described  above  had  yet 
occurred. 

The  tone  of  the  Assembly's  discussion  was  set  by  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  who  opened  the  de- 
bate. He  reaffirmed  the  United  States  desire  to  achieve  peace  in  Korea, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  and  he  described 
the  attitude  of  the  Communist  aggressors  which  made  further  Gen- 
eral Assembly  action  of  "little  point."  Mr.  Lodge  pointed  out  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  is  actively  assisting  the  aggressors  in  Korea  on  a 
scale  which  makes  possible  the  continuance  of  that  aggression  and 
determines  its  scope."  He  presented  10  facts  demonstrating  the  extent 
of  Soviet  complicity  in  the  Korea  aggression  and  concluded  that  "the 
whole  world  knows  the  truth :  that  except  for  the  active  aid  furnished 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  aggressors  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  war  in  Korea  would  now  be  over."  The  facts  he  had  given 
the  Political  Committee  concerning  the  words  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said,  were  "a  mon- 
strous answer"  to  the  Assembly's  adoption  of  the  Indian  resolution 
the  previous  December.  Mr.  Lodge  concluded  that  "failure  to  end 
the  fighting  in  Korea  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  cleverness  with  words 
here  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  due  to  the  frankly  announced  desire 
of  the  Communists  to  continue  the  war." 

Although  the  Soviet  representative  denied  the  charges,  his  efforts 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  continued  hostilities  in  Korea  failed 
completely. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  members  continued  to  feel  that  the 
United  Nations  had  already  done  all  that  it  could  in  the  direction  of 
facilitating  agreement  on  an  armistice  by  submitting  to  the  Commu- 
nists the  proposals  of  December  1952  for  a  settlement  of  the  prisoner 
issue.  Most  members  were  convinced  that  the  Organization  should 
stand  firm  on  these  proposals. 

As  the  Assembly  session  drew  to  a  close,  however,  the  favorable 
Communist  response  to  General  Clark's  proposal  to  exchange  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  became  known,  as  well  as  what  seemed  to  be 
Communist  interest  in  resuming  the  overall  armistice  negotiations  on 
a  basis  apparently  consistent  with  the  principle  of  no  forced  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war.   Considerable  sentiment  developed  in  favor 
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of  some  action  to  take  into  account  events  at  Panmunjom,  particularly 
after  the  United  States  representative  on  April  7  reported  to  the  As- 
sembly on  behalf  of  the  Unified  Command  that  progress  was  at  last 
being  made  which  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  in  Korea. 

The  resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  on  its  agenda  an 
item  entitled  "Measures  To  Avert  the  Threat  of  a  New  World  War 
and  Measures  To  Strengthen  Peace  and  Friendship  Among  Nations," 
submitted  by  Poland.  In  its  original  draft  resolution  the  Polish  dele- 
gation made  the  following  proposals  relating  to  the  Korean  question : 
(1)  The  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities;  (2)  the  return  of  all  pris- 
oners to  their  homeland;  and  (3)  the  withdrawal  from  Korea  of  all 
foreign  troops  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question 
through  Korean  unification  achieved  by  the  Koreans  themselves  under 
the  supervision  of  an  international  commission.  The  prospect  of  early 
resumption  of  armistice  negotiations  prompted  Poland  to  amend  that 
section  of  its  proposals  covering  disposition  of  prisoners  to  a  single 
recommendation  that  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Korean  conflict  im- 
mediately resume  the  armistice  negotiations,  making  every  effort  to 
reach  agreement  both  on  the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
and  on  the  overall  question  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  rest  of  the  Polish 
proposal  on  Korea  remained  unchanged. 

The  U.S.  representative  made  clear  that  the  Korea  section  of  the 
Polish  resolution  was  entirely  unacceptable  to  this  Government ;  there 
could  be  no  cease-fire  except  as  part  of  an  armistice  agreement  that 
included  an  honorable  solution  of  the  prisoner-of-war  question.  The 
recommendation  for  resumption  of  armistice  negotiations,  he  pointed 
out,  was  unnecessary  since  negotiations  were  already  under  way  at 
Panmunjom,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  an  early  exchange 
of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  would  eventuate.  In  his  view  no  As- 
sembly resolution  on  Korea  was  necessary  or  desirable  at  that  time,  and 
lie  urged  that  the  Assembly  avoid  any  step  that  might  in  any  way 
hamper  or  jeopardize  the  crucial  and  delicate  negotiations  just  be- 
ginning at  Panmunjom. 

A  number  of  other  members,  however,  thought  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Assembly  to  take  some  action  reflecting  its  interest 
in  the  resumption  of  armistice  negotiations.  On  April  14  the  Brazil- 
ian delegation  submitted  a  draft  resolution  under  which  the  Assembly 
would  note  with  deep  satisfaction  the  signature  of  the  agreement  on 
the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war ;  express  the  hope 
that  this  exchange  would  be  promptly  accomplished  and  that  further 
negotiations  would  result  in  an  early  armistice  consistent  with  United 
Nations  principles  and  objectives;  and  recess  the  seventh  session  with 
the  request  that  it  be  reconvened  by  its  President  to  resume  con- 
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sideration  of  the  Korean  question  either  upon  notification  by  the 
Unified  Command  of  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  in  Korea  or  when, 
m  the  view  of  a  majority,  other  Korea  developments  required 
consideration. 

Strong  support  for  this  resolution  was  immediately  expressed.  On 
April  16  the  Polish  representative  announced  that  he  would  not  press 
for  a  vote  on  the  Korea  section  of  his  proposal  but  would  support  the 
Brazilian  draft  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Political  Committee  at  the  same  meeting.  The  U.S.  representative 
told  the  Committee  that  its  action  was  heartening  because,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Korea  aggression  began,  unanimous  action  had 
been  taken. 

On  April  18  the  Assembly  unanimously  approved  this  resolution. 
The  U.S.  representative,  observing  that  this  impressive  action  ex- 
pressed a  real  striving  for  peace  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  for  a  lessening  of  tensions,  cautioned  that  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  the  hope  and  optimism  engendered  by  this 
unanimous  action  would  be  reflected  in  constructive  performance  by 
the  Communists  in  the  resumed  armistice  discussions  at  Panmunjom. 
He  reaffirmed  that  the  U.S.  Government,  as  the  Unified  Command, 
would  continue  to  seek  peace  in  Korea  by  every  honorable  and 
decent  means. 

THE  RESUMED  ARMISTICE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Plenary  armistice  negotiations  were  resumed  April  26.  At  the 
outset  the  Communist  negotiators  proposed  that  all  prisoners  not 
directly  repatriated  be  sent  to  an  agreed  neutral  state  where,  for  the 
succeeding  6  months,  representatives  of  the  states  to  which  they  be- 
longed would  "explain"  to  them  matters  related  to  their  return. 
The  disposition  of  any  remaining  nonrepatriates  after  the  6  months 
had  passed  would  be  referred  to  the  political  conference  called  for 
under  the  draft  Armistice  Agreement.  Subsequent  negotiations  cen- 
tered upon  three  matters :  the  choice  of  a  suitable  neutral  state ;  the 
question  whether  the  prisoners  who  did  not  accept  repatriation  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  neutral  state  outside  Korea,  which  the  United 
Nations  Command  considered  a  difficult  and  unnecessary  operation; 
and  the  length  of  time  the  nonrepatriates  should  remain  in  neutral 
custody,  after  which  the  U.N.  Command  insisted  they  must  be  re- 
leased to  civilian  status. 

On  May  7  the  Communist  representative  submitted  a  revised  pro- 
posal providing  for  establishment  of  a  neutral  commission,  to  be 
called  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  four  states  already  agreed  upon  as  members  of  the  Neu- 
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tral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission — Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland — and  India.  This  proposal  provided  that 
the  Commission  would  take  custody  of  the  prisoners  in  Korea.  It 
further  provided  that  the  nonrepatriates  would  remain  in  neutral 
custody  for  4  months  and  that  thereafter  the  disposition  of  any  re- 
maining prisoners  would  be  referred  to  the  political  conference. 

On  May  13  the  United  Nations  Command  presented  a  counter- 
proposal providing  for  the  release  of  all  Korean  nonrepatriates  im- 
mediately after  the  armistice,  sending  only  the  Chinese  nonrepatriates 
into  neutral  custody  where  India  alone  would  provide  the  necessary 
military  forces  for  their  control,  and  shortening  to  2  months  the  period 
during  which  the  nonrepatriates  would  remain  in  neutral  custody. 
This  proposal  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  Communists. 

In  a  further  effort  to  find  an  equitable  solution  of  the  prisoner  issue 
that  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  Communists,  the  U.N.  Command 
submitted  a  new  proposal  on  May  25.  It  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
all  nonrepatriates  to  neutral  custody  for  90  days.  Noting  the  Com- 
munist proposal  that  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  any  remaining 
nonrepatriates  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  the  political  conference, 
the  U.N.  Command  stated  that  its  agreement  to  this  point  "is  contin- 
gent upon  mutual  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  this  question  cannot 
be  permitted  to  remain  unsolved  indefinitely  and  that  if  no  agreement 
is  forthcoming  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time  the  problem  must 
be  self-liquidating."  Specifically  in  this  regard  the  U.N.  Command 
proposal  provided : 

Ninety  days  after  the  transfer  of  custody  of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  the  cus- 
todial commission  is  completed,  access  of  representatives  to  captured  persons  .  .  . 
shall  terminate,  and  the  question  of  disposition  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to  be  repatriated  shall  he  submitted 
for  settlement  to  the  political  conference  recommended  to  be  convened  in  Para- 
graph 60,  draft  Armistice  Agreement.  Any  prisoners  of  war  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  their  right  to  be  repatriated  and  for  whom  no  other  dis- 
position has  been  agreed  to  within  120  days  after  the  custodial  commission  has 
assumed  their  custody  shall  be  released  to  civilian  status,  the  custodial  com- 
mission ceasing  its  functions  and  being  dissolved;  (or,  as  an  alternative  solu- 
tion :  "any  prisoners  of  war  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to 
be  repatriated  and  for  whom  no  other  disposition  has  been  agreed  to  within 
120  days  after  the  custodial  commission  has  assumed  their  custody  shall  be 
promptly  referred  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  custodial 
commission  shall  retain  custody  of  these  prisoners  of  war  until  decision  is 
reached  on  their  disposition  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly."). 

As  a  further  means  of  inducing  the  Communists  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  General  Clark  on  May  28  sent  a  letter 
to  the  two  Communist  commanders  describing  the  May  25  proposal  as 
"the  maximum  which  can  be  offered  to  meet  [the]  condition  of  a  just 
solution  without  compromising  the  principle  of  non- forcible  repatri- 
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ation  .  .  and  asking  them  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  accept 
the  proposal  as  providing  "that  just  solution  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
question  which  your  governments  have  declared  you  seek." 

The  Communist  representative  on  June  4  submitted  a  counter- 
proposal, which  for  the  first  time  paralleled  quite  closely  the  May  25 
proposal  and  which  reflected  the  mechanics  of  the  repatriation  ar- 
rangements suggested  by  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 3, 1952.  However,  the  Communist  proposal  was  not  entirely  clear 
with  respect  to  the  essential  principle  of  nonforcible  repatriation. 
The  U.N.  Command  accordingly  directed  its' efforts  toward  reaching 
agreement  on  an  elaboration  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  to  insure  against  any  possible  abuse 
of  the  principle  that  force  should  not  be  used  to  compel  or  prevent 
repatriation  of  any  prisoners. 

These  efforts  were  successful,  and  on  June  8  a  separate  agreement 
dealing  with  the  prisoner-of-war  issue,  which  explicitly  confirmed 
the  principle  of  nonforcible  repatriation,  was  signed.  This  agreement 
was  to  be  attached  to  and  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  Armistice 
Agreement.  In  brief  it  provided  that  all  nonrepatriates  be  turned 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
and  that  Indian  armed  forces  alone  be  used  to  maintain  order.  India 
was  designated  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  of  the  Commission. 
After  the  Commission  took  custody  of  the  nonrepatriates,  it  was  to 
arrange,  within  the  ensuing  90  days,  for  the  nations  to  which  the 
prisoners  belonged  to  explain  their  rights  to  them.  At  the  end  of 
90  days  from  the  time  the  Commission  took  custody,  the  question  of 
any  remaining  nonrepatriates  would  be  referred  to  the  political  con- 
ference recommended  in  the  Armistice  Agreement,  which  would  try 
for  the  next  30  days  to  settle  the  problem.  The  agreement  provided 
specifically  that  "the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  shall 
declare  the  relief  from  the  prisoner  of  war  status  to  civilian  status 
of  any  prisoners  of  war  who  have  not  exercised  their  right  to  be 
repatriated  and  for  whom  no  other  disposition  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  political  conference  within  120  days  after  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  has  assumed  their  custody." 

The  conclusion  of  the  prisoner  agreement  made  it  possible  for  the 
armistice  delegations  to  begin  work  on  the  final  arrangements  pre- 
liminary to  the  actual  signature  of  the  armistice.  Certain  textual 
revisions  in  the  provisions  of  the  draft  Armistice  Agreement  were 
necessary,  and  in  addition  the  delegations  still  had  the  task  of  deter- 
mining and  marking  out  the  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized  zone. 
The  United  Nations  Command  proposed  agreement  upon  the  line 
already  negotiated,  but  the  Communists  insisted  upon  its  renegotia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  existing  line  of  contact  between  the  opposing 
forces. 
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An  incident  occurred  on  June  18  that  was  to  delay  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  armistice  for  more  than  a  month,  On  that  date  officials 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  opposed  turning  over  to  neutral 
custody  the  prisoners  of  war  who  did  not  desire  repatriation,  organ- 
ized and  carried  out  without  warning  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  U.N.  Command  the  breakout  from  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  of 
more  than  27,000  Korean  prisoners  of  war  who  had  previously  indi- 
cated they  would  resist  repatriation. 

The  U.N.  Command  immediately  informed  the  Communists  of  the 
breakout.  In  a  letter  to  the  senior  Communist  negotiator,  Lt.  Gen. 
William  K.  Harrison,  Jr.,  stated :  "Statements  attributed  to  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Republic  of  Korea  indicate  that  the  action  had  been 
secretly  planned  and  carefully  coordinated  at  top  levels  in  the  Korean 
Government  and  that  outside  assistance  was  furnished  the  prisoners 
of  war  in  their  mass  breakout.  Republic  of  Korea  Army  Security 
Units  assigned  as  guards  at  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  did  little  to 
prevent  the  breakout  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  actual  collusion 
between  the  Republic  of  Korea  guards  and  the  prisoners."  General 
Harrison  informed  the  Communists  that  these  Korean  guards  were 
being  replaced  by  U.S.  troops  and  that  efforts  were  being  made  to 
recover  the  prisoners  that  had  escaped,  but  that  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  hope  for  their  recapture  as  they  had  melted  into  the  South 
Korean  population. 

This  incident  was  exploited  by  the  Communists  to  delay  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice.  They  demanded  assurances  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  would  live  up  to  the  Armistice  Agreement,  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  forces  would  also  abide  by  it,  and  that 
all  the  prisoners  who  had  been  released  would  be  recaptured.  The 
U.N.  Command  repeated  that  it  would  continue  its  efforts  to  recover 
the  prisoners  who  had  escaped  and  assured  the  Communists  that  all 
remaining  nonrepatriates  would,  of  course,  be  turned  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  as  provided 
by  the  June  8  agreement. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Communists  on  June  29,  General  Clark  stated  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  was  placed  by  its  Government  under 
the  control  of  the  U.N.  Command.  He  emphasized  that  the  U.N. 
Command  did  command  the  Korean  Army  and  told  the  Communists 
that,  in  the  breakout  of  the  prisoners,  the  Republic  of  Korea  had 
issued  orders  through  other  than  military  channels  to  certain  Korean 
Army  units  which  permitted  the  prisoners  to  escape.  Noting  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  General  Clark  assured  the  Communists 
that  "the  United  Nations  Command  and  the  interested  governments 
concerned  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
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Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea.  Where  necessary  the  United 
Nations  Command  will,  to  the  limits  of  its  ability,  establish  military 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  armistice  terms  are  observed."  How- 
ever, the  Communists  were  informed  that  the  U.N.  Command  would 
not  undertake  to  use  force  against  Korean  troops  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  armistice  by  the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  though  they  were 
further  assured  that  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  U.  N.  Command  also  told  the  Com- 
munists that  there  was  no  time  limit  for  the  armistice. 

Eepresentatives  of  the  Unified  Command  immediately  undertook 
discussions  of  the  situation  with  the  Eepublic  of  Korea.  President 
Syngman  Ehee  and  other  high  Korean  officials  genuinely  doubted 
that  the  Communists  sincerely  desired  and  would  abide  by  an  armi- 
stice, and  they  were  anxious  to  insure  that  the  sacrifices  that  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  Korean  conflict  had  not  been  in  vain.  Toward 
the  end  of  June  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Walter  S.  Eobertson,  flew  to  Korea  to  join  in  these  negotia- 
tions. He  carried  with  him  letters  from  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  expressing  their  concern  over  the  situation 
and  their  sympathetic  understanding  of  President  Ehee's  fears  for 
the  future  of  his  country  and  urging  the  necessity  for  unity  of  action. 

In  discussions  lasting  over  a  period  of  2  weeks,  a  wide  area  of 
agreement  was  reached  concerning  the  arrangements  for  the  armistice, 
the  prospective  political  conference,  and  a  United  States-Korean  Mu- 
tual Defense  Pact,  negotiations  for  which  were  under  way.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  discussions,  the  Unified  Command  was  satisfied 
that  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  would  not  obstruct  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement. 

Negotiations  remained  at  a  standstill,  however,  until  July  19,  when 
the  Communists  indicated  willingness  to  proceed  with  the  final  plenary 
discussions  prior  to  signature  of  the  armistice.  Before  the  prisoner 
breakout  tentative  agreement  had  been  reached  on  a  new  line  of 
demarcation,  but  the  Communists  now  insisted  upon  its  renegotiation, 
obviously  to  take  account  of  the  results  of  the  heavy  offensive  they 
had  launched  July  13-14.  The  renegotiation  was  immediately  under- 
taken and  the  line  of  demarcation  redrawn.  At  the  same  time  sepa- 
rate staff  officer  groups  checked  the  English,  Korean,  and  Chinese 
language  versions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  with  the  maps  of  the 
ports  of  entry  and  lines  of  communication;  discussed  the  common 
map  showing  the  military  demarcation  line  and  the  demilitarized 
zone;  and  worked  out  concrete  arrangements  for  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  In  order  to  meet  objections  by  the  Eepublic  of  Korea 
which  did  not  want  Indian  troops  in  its  territory,  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand proposed,  and  the  Communists  accepted,  an  arrangement 
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whereby  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  would  take 
custody  of  the  nonrepatriates  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  An  agreement 
to  this  effect,  supplementary  to  the  June  8  prisoner  agreement,  was 
signed  in  the  final  days  of  negotiations. 

The  Armistice  Agreement  itself  was  signed  at  Panmunjom  July 
27, 1953,  at  10  :  00  a.  m.  Korean  time  by  Lt,  Gen.  William  K.  Harrison, 
Jr.,  senior  delegate,  United  Nations  Command  delegation,  and  by 
Gen.  Nam  II,  "senior  delegate,  delegation  of  the  Korean  People's 
Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers."  It  was  subsequently 
signed  at  Munsan-Ni  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  and  by  the  two  Communist  commanders, 
Peng  Teh-huai  and  Kim  II  Sung  at  their  headquarters.  As  provided 
in  the  Armistice  Agreement,  hostilities  ceased  at  2200  hours  on  July 
27,  and  the  agreement  went  into  effect  at  that  time. 

JOINT  POLICY  DECLARATION 

From  the  outset  of  the  truce  negotiations,  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  recognized  that  maximum  assurance  against  renewed  aggres- 
sion would  come  from  Communist  knowledge  that  any  unprovoked 
attack  would  meet  with  prompt  United  Nations  countermeasures. 
The  Unified  Command  accordingly,  in  January  1952,  asked  the  gov- 
ernments contributing  forces  to  the  Korean  action  to  join  in  a  declara- 
tion to  be  issued  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice  stating  that,  if 
the  Communists  made  an  unprovoked  renewal  of  the  armed  attack, 
the  16  governments  would  again  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist,  and 
it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  confine  hostilities  to  Korea.  Such 
an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  by  the  16  participating  govern- 
ments that  same  month  and  signed  at  Washington  on  July  27,  1953, 
shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed  in  Korea. 

The  Joint  Policy  Declaration  provides : 

We  the  United  Nations  Members  whose  military  forces  are  participating  in 
the  Korean  action  support  the  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  to  conclude  an  armistice  agreement.  We  hereby  affirm  our 
determination  fully  and  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that  armistice. 
We  expect  that  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  will  likewise  scrupulously 
observe  its  terms. 

The  task  ahead  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  will  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  an  equitable  settlement  in  Korea  based  on  the 
principles  which  have  long  been  established  by  the  United  Nations,  and  which 
call  for  a  united,  independent  and  democratic  Korea.  We  will  support  the 
United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  people  of  Korea  in  repairing  the 
ravages  of  war. 

We  declare  again  our  faith  in  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  our  consciousness  of  our  continuing  responsibilities  in  Korea,  and  our 
determination  in  good  faith  to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem.  We 
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affirm,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  that  if  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  armed 
attack,  challenging  again  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  we  should  again 
be  united  and  prompt  to  resist.  The  consequences  of  such  a  breach  of  the 
armistice  would  be  so  grave  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
confine  hostilities  within  the  frontiers  of  Korea. 

Finally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  armistice  must  not  result  in  jeopardiz- 
ing the  restoration  or  the  safeguarding  of  peace  in  any  other  part  of  Asia. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION  AT  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  SESSION 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  Lester  B.  Pearson  of 
Canada  (elected  President  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly), acting  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  close  of  the 
second  part  of  the  session,  informed  all  members  that  he  was  recon- 
vening the  Assembly  on  August  IT,  1953,  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  Korean  question.  The  United  States,  as  the  Unified  Command, 
on  August  7  made  a  special  report  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  Korean 
armistice,  reviewing  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  its  signature  and  formally  transmitting 
its  text.  The  report  concluded  with  an  affirmation  that  the  United 
States  stood  ready  "to  participate  and  cooperate  fully  in  political 
discussions  leading  to  an  enduring  solution  of  the  Korean  problem 
on  the  basis  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations — achievement  by 
peaceful  means  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea." 

The  immediate  task  before  the  Assembly  was  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  insofar  as  the  United  Nations  was  concerned,  for  the 
political  conference  recommended  in  paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  by  the  respective  military  commanders  "to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  countries  concerned  on  both  sides."  This  recommenda- 
tion proposed  "that  within  three  months  after  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment is  signed  and  becomes  effective,  a  political  conference  of  a  higher 
level  of  both  sides  be  held  by  representatives  appointed  respectively 
to  settle  through  negotiation  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question,  etc."  In  agreeing  to  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the 
armistice,  the  United  Nations  Command  negotiator  had  indicated  that, 
for  his  side,  the  recommendation  would  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea. 

In  the  period  between  the  signature  of  the  armistice  and  the  re- 
convening of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary  of  State,  accom- 
panied by  Ambassador  Lodge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Walter  S. 
Kobertson,  and  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean,  visited  the  Eepublic 
of  Korea  to  consult  with  President  Syngman  Rhee  in  regard  to  the 
political  conference  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  armistice. 
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Mutual  understandings  were  reached  making  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common  approach  to  the  problems  confronting  the  General 
Assembly  in  arranging  for  the  political  conference.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  President  Ehee  initialed  a  draft  mutual 
defense  treaty. 

Thereafter,  consultations  were  undertaken  with  the  other  states 
whose  forces  had  participated  in  the  Korean  conflict.  In  these  nego- 
tiations the  United  States  took  the  position  that  the  purpose  of  the 
resumed  Assembly  session  was  to  consider  the  Unified  Command  re- 
port on  the  armistice  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  appropriate 
under  the  Armistice  Agreement.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Assembly 
would  make  recommendations  to  the  member  governments  concerned 
on  how  the  political  conference  should  be  organized,  while  the  Com- 
munists would  make  their  own  plans  in  this  regard. 

When  the  Assembly  reconvened,  four  draft  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented for  its  consideration.  Three  were  concerned  with  arrangements 
for  the  political  conference.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  15  of  the  states  contributing  forces  to  the  Korean  action  (Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States),  noted  with  approval 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  and  reaffirmed  that  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  remain  "the  achievement  by  peaceful  means  of  a 
unified,  independent  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  the  full  restoration  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area.'3  The  resolution  then  went  on  to  welcome 
the  prospective  holding  of  the  political  conference  recommended  in 
paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  made  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  this  conference.  First,  it  recommended 
that  the  side  contributing  armed  forces  under  the  Unified  Command 
should  have  as  participants  those  among  the  United  Nations  members 
contributing  armed  forces  that  desired  to  be  represented,  together  with 
the  Kepublic  of  Korea,  and  stated  that  the  participating  governments 
should  act  independently  at  the  conference  and  be  bound  only  by 
decisions  or  agreements  to  which  they  adhered.  The  United  States, 
after  consultation  with  the  other  participants  on  the  United  Nations 
side,  would  arrange  with  the  other  side  for  the  conference  to  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  October  28,  at  a  place  and  date 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  was  authorized  to  provide,  if  agreeable  to  both  sides,  the 
conference  with  such  services  and  facilities  as  might  be  feasible.  The 
members  participating  were  to  inform  the  United  Nations  when 
agreement  was  reached  at  the  conference  and  to  keep  it  informed  at 
other  appropriate  times.  Finally,  the  resolution  reaffirmed  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  the  Korean  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation program  and  appealed  to  all  members  to  contribute  to  this  task. 

The  second  resolution,  sponsored  initially  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  later  by  Denmark  and  Norway,  recommended  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  participate  in  the  Korea  political  conference  "provided 
the  other  side  desires  it." 

The  third  resolution,  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  recommended  that  India  participate  in 
the  political  conference. 

The  final  resolution  was  not  related  to  the  conference.  Now  that 
the  fighting  had  ceased,  it  was  considered  appropriate  that  the  United 
Nations  should  take  occasion  to  express  due  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  had  participated  in  the  resistance  to  Communist  aggression. 
Therefore,  the  same  15  nations  that  had  put  forward  the  first  resolu- 
tion cosponsored  a  second  which  saluted  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  of  all  those  countries  that  sent  armed  forces 
to  its  assistance ;  paid  tribute  to  those  who  died  in  resisting  aggression ; 
and  expressed  satisfaction  "that  the  first  efforts  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  to  repel  armed  aggression  by  collective  mili- 
tary measures  have  been  successful."  The  resolution  also  asserted  the 
"firm  conviction  that  this  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  collective  secu- 
rity under  the  United  Nations  Charter  will  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security." 

At  the  outset  of  the  deliberations  in  the  Political  Committee  on 
August  18,  the  Soviet  representative  proposed  that  representatives 
of  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Communists  be  invited  to 
participate.  The  Soviet  proposal  was  decisively  rejected.  Other 
representatives  pointed  out  that  the  current  business  was  concerned 
simply  with  arrangements  on  the  United  Nations  side  for  the  political 
conference,  in  which  the  Communists  had  no  interest.  The  Republic 
of  Korea  representative  took  his  place  at  the  table  on  the  basis  of 
previous  Assembly  action  at  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  session 
authorizing  such  participation. 

The  Committee  discussion  focused  exclusively  upon  the  proposals 
relating  to  arrangements  for  the  political  conference,  including  the 
Soviet  resolution  described  below.  Two  closely  related  issues 
emerged.  The  first  was  whether,  in  setting  up  the  conference,  the 
concept  of  "two  sides,"  implicit  in  the  language  of  paragraph  60  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement,  should  be  maintained  or  whether  a  "round 
table"  conference  might  be  more  advantageous.  Directly  tied  to  the 
decision  on  this  point  was  the  second  question,  what  states  should 
participate  in  the  conference  and  particularly  whether  states  not  con- 
tributing forces  should  attend.  A  division  of  opinion  developed  be- 
tween those  who  believed  that  the  conference  should  be  limited  to 
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members  whose  forces  had  participated  in  the  Korean  action,  together 
with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  which  would  be  associated  with  the  Communists, 
and  those  who  considered  that  it  was  desirable  to  add  at  least  India 
in  the  hope  that  "third  party'5  influence  might  enhance  the  prospects 
for  the  conference's  success.  The  United  States  strongly  urged  the 
"two  sides''  concept. 

Opening  the  substantive  debate,  the  U.  S.  representative,  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  said  that  the  United  Nations  faced  a  new  challenge 
and  that  it  was  its  job  to  do  whatever  it  could  to  make  the  armistice 
stick.  Paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  he  said,  was  the 
only  thing  in  regard  to  a  political  conference  on  which  both  sides 
were  agreed,  and  the  United  Nations  would  ignore  or  depart  from  this 
paragraph  at  its  peril.  He  explained  the  terms  of  the  15-power 
resolution,  emphasizing  in  particular  that  it  made  no  provision  for 
participation  by  other  United  Nations  members  who  could  not  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  being  on  either  of  the  two  sides  contemplated  by 
paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Ambassador  Lodge 
pointed  out  that  a  number  of  states  had  a  general  interest  in  the  area, 
and,  indeed,  all  members  had  an  interest  in  peace.  However,  none 
had  any  greater  interest  in  Korea  than  several  others.  He  therefore 
concluded  that,  if  any  other  states  were  invited  to  participate,  there 
could  logically  be  no  reason  why  other  neighbors  of  Korea  with  direct 
interest  in  the  area  should  not  also  be  invited.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  Soviet  participation  on  the  Communist  side. 

Ambassador  Lodge  made  clear  that  the  LTnited  States  favored  a 
conference  which  would  concentrate  upon  Korea,  but  he  went  on  to 
say  that,  if  the  discussions  should  develop  in  such  a  way  "as  to  lay 
helpful  foundations  for  future  discussions  on  other  subjects  in  the 
Far  East  or  elsewhere,  we  shall  be  pleased,"  although  he  noted  that 
this  might  call  for  another  conference  with  different  participants. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  a  number  of  members  urged  that  para- 
graph 60  not  be  interpreted  too  literally,  and  they  leaned  toward  the 
concept  of  a  "round  table*'  conference.  Considerable  support  also 
developed  in  favor  of  Indian  participation.  The  British  representa- 
tive, whose  delegation  had  cosponsored  the  resolution  recommending 
the  participation  of  India,  said  his  Government  believed  that  India 
could  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  conference 
as  a  major  Asian  power  that  had  already  contributed  significantly 
toward  solution  of  the  Korean  question.  Those  states  that  opposed 
Indian  participation  emphasized  that  they  were  not  opposing  India 
as  such  but  rather  that  they  considered  that  the  conference  should 
be  limited,  on  the  United  Nations  side,  to  states  contributing  forces 
to  the  Korean  action. 

The  U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  resolution  of  its  own  on  August  18, 
which  recommended  that  the  political  conference  consist  of  the  United 
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States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Communist  China, 
India,  Poland,  Sweden,  Burma,  North  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  resolution  also  stated  that  the  conference's  decisions 
would  be  adopted  if  they  had  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement.  The  Soviet  representative,  Andrei  Vyshinsky,  de- 
clared that  the  most  important  problem  before  the  Assembly  was  to 
spell  out  measures  that  would  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  proposed 
political  conference.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  conference  should  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  sides  and  claimed  that  other  states 
interested  in  the  area  should  participate.  The  15 -power  resolution 
was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  his  Government  from  this  point  of  view. 

Ambassador  Lodge  observed  that  it  had  been  the  North  Korean 
representatives  at  the  armistice  negotiations  who  had  insisted  on  para- 
graph 60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  who  had  said  specifically 
that  the  conference  should  consist  of  North  Korea  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  governments  placing  forces 
under  the  United  Nations  Command  on  the  other.  If  neighbors  were 
to  participate,  certainly  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  to  say  nothing  of  J apan,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Paragraph 
60,  however,  provided  only  for  participation  of  the  two  sides.  The 
U.S.  representative  pointed  out  other  defects  in  the  Soviet  proposal, 
particularly  the  fact  that  the  provision  that  decisions  of  the  conference 
should  be  binding  only  if  agreed  to  by  the  signatories  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  would  mean  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  be  bound 
without  its  vote  or  consent.  Emphasizing  that  the  Soviet  proposal 
excluded  a  number  of  countries  that  had  sent  troops  to  repel  the  Com- 
munist aggression,  he  concluded  that  the  Soviet  resolution  was  dis- 
criminatory and  calculated  to  lead  to  disorder  rather  than  to  a  Korean 
settlement. 

The  Swedish  representative  stated  that  his  Government  was  not 
interested  in  participating  in  the  conference,  although  he  noted  that 
it  was  serving  willingly  on  two  commissions  set  up  under  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement  and  was  in  that  way  making  its  contribution  to  a 
Korean  settlement.  Consequently,  on  August  25  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative revised  his  proposal,  dropping  Sweden  from  the  list  of  par- 
ticipants and  adding  Indonesia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mexico.  This 
move  drew  no  new  support. 

On  August  21  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Liberia  submitted  a 
draft  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  communicate  the 
proposals  recommended  by  the  Assembly,  together  with  the  records  of 
its  proceedings,  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Koreans  and 
to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  as  appropriate. 

The  Indian  representative  did  not  intervene  in  the  debate  until 
August  25.   He  found  certain  difficulties  in  the  15-power  resolution 
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because  it  seemed  to  reflect  a  conflicting  approach  among  the  mem- 
bers contributing  forces.  In  his  view  the  Korean  question  was  a 
matter  in  which  all  United  Nations  members  were  interested,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  concept  of  "two  sides"  in  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions should  be  perpetuated  by  Assembly  action.  He  found  the  revised 
Soviet  resolution  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  although  he  was  not 
immediately  prepared  to  accept  the  composition  it  suggested.  He 
pointed  out  that,  at  various  peace  conferences  in  the  past,  a  large 
number  of  the  participants  had  been  nonbelligerents,  and  their  par- 
ticipation had  been  useful.  He  explained  the  draft  resolution  that 
his  Government  had  proposed  jointly  with  Burma,  Indonesia,  and 
Liberia  as  largely  a  procedural  one  designed  to  allow  the  other  side 
to  view  the  Assembly's  action  in  the  proper  perspective.  With  respect 
to  India's  participation  in  the  conference,  he  announced  that  what 
India  did  would  depend  upon  the  Assembly's  decision  and  the  views 
of  the  other  side,  after  which  India  would  arrive  at  its  own  judgment 
on  whether  it  could  perform  a  useful  function. 

Ambassador  Lodge  announced  that  the  United  States  would  vote 
against  the  resolution  recommending  Indian  participation  because 
the  conference  was  most  likely  to  succeed  if  it  were  limited  to  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides.  He  made  clear  that  his  Government  did 
not  oppose  India  per  se — it  would  not  favor  the  inclusion  of  any 
nonbelligerent  state.  In  addition,  a  principal  participant  on  the 
United  Nations  side  was  the  Republic  of  Korea,  whose  opposition  to 
Indian  participation  was  known;  and  the  United  States  therefore 
believed  Indian  participation  would  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference. Ambassador  Lodge  emphasized  that  "the  government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  India, 
whom  we  regard  as  a  great  democratic  power  with  direct  interests 
in  the  Far  East  and  who  can  play  a  great  role  in  efforts  to  assure 
peace  and  democracy  in  Korea,"  and  he  assured  the  Indian  delegation 
that,  in  any  later  discussions  or  conference  on  Far  Eastern  problems 
generally,  India  should  play  a  central  and  a  constructive  role. 

On  August  25  and  26  the  President  of  the  Assembly  circulated  to 
all  members  communications  from  the  Chinese  Communist  and  North 
Korean  regimes,  respectively,  endorsing  the  Soviet  proposal  regard- 
ing the  composition  of  the  political  conference.  These  communica- 
tions stated  that  consideration  could  also  be  given  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  conference  of  any  states  contributing  forces  to  the  United  Nations 
Command. 

The  four-power  resolution  concerning  the  transmission  of  the  pro- 
posals approved  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Communists  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  particularly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  its 
sponsors  intended  that  the  Assembly  should  await  a  response  from 
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the  Communists  before  proceeding  under  those  resolutions.  The 
United  States  representative  indicated  his  willingness  to  go  along 
with  the  general  purpose  of  the  resolution  but  made  clear  that  he  did 
not  concede  that  the  Communists  legitimately  had  anything  to  say 
regarding  the  substance  of  the  Assembly's  action  or  that  their  re- 
actions could  be  the  basis  for  any  further  Assembly  discussion.  The 
Indian  representative  insisted  that  the  proposal  was  strictly  pro- 
cedural and  was  intended  simply  to  acquaint  the  other  side  with  the 
Assembly's  action ;  to  meet  the  objections,  he  agreed  to  substitute  for 
the  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  simple  request  that  the  Sec- 
retary-General report  as  appropriate.  On  the  basis  of  this  clarifica- 
tion and  explanation,  other  members  supported  the  proposal. 

The  Political  Committee  voted  on  the  various  proposals  before  it 
on  August  27,  the  Soviet  Union  having  in  the  meantime  also  sub- 
mitted its  proposals  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  15-power  reso- 
lution. Following  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote  and  rejection 
of  the  Soviet  amendments,  the  15-power  resolution  was  adopted  by 
42  votes  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  12  abstentions.  The  resolution 
recommending  Soviet  participation  was  adopted  by  55  votes  to  2, 
with  2  abstentions.  The  resolution  recommending  Indian  participa- 
tion was  adopted  by  27  votes  to  21,  with  11  abstentions,  the  United 
States  voting  in  the  negative.  This  vote  made  clear  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  the  resolution  on  Indian  participation  to  receive  the 
required  two-thirds  majority  in  plenary  session.  After  the  adoption 
of  these  three  resolutions,  the  revised  Soviet  proposal  was  rejected  by 
41  votes  to  5,  with  13  abstentions.  India  did  not  participate  in  any 
of  these  votes.  Finally,  the  Committee  adopted  the  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Liberia  by  54  votes  to 
4,  with  2  abstentions. 

The  Committee's  report  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  August  28. 
Before  any  voting  took  place,  however,  the  Indian  representative  made 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  resolution  proposing  Indian  participation 
in  the  political  conference.  He  expressed  the  view  that  in  the  light 
of  the  Committee's  discussion  "the  purposes  of  peace  are  best  reached 
by  not  forcing  the  draft  resolution  with  regard  to  India  to  a  division 
in  this  Assembly."  Accordingly,  the  New  Zealand  representative, 
speaking  for  himself  and  for  the  other  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  on 
Indian  participation,  requested  the  President  not  to  put  this  resolu- 
tion to  a  vote. 

As  in  committee,  the  Soviet  Union  in  plenary  session  submitted  its 
proposals  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  committee- approved 
texts,  as  well  as  in  a  separate  draft  resolution.  All  the  Soviet  amend- 
ments were  decisively  rejected,  and  the  Soviet  draft  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  42  votes  to  5,  with  12  abstentions. 
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"Resolution  A.,"  containing  the  basic  provisions  for  United  Nations 
participation  in  the  Korea  political  conference,  was  adopted  by  43 
votes  to  5,  with  10  abstentions.  The  Assembly  approved  by  a  vote 
of  55  votes  to  3,  with  1  abstention,  "Resolution  B,"  inviting  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  participate  in  the  conference.  The  vote  approving  the 
four-power  resolution  was  54  votes  to  3,  with  1  abstention. 

The  Assembly  considered  next  the  15-power  draft  resolution  paying 
tribute  to  the  gallant  troops  of  the  United  Nations  who  had  fought 
so  heroically  in  Korea. 

Opening  this  discussion,  Ambassador  Lodge  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  contributions  of  those  members  sending  forces  to  the  Unified 
Command  and  to  members  making  other  types  of  contributions.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  a  significant  milestone  had  been  reached  and  that 
"small  as  well  as  large  nations  will  find  comfort  and  security  in  what 
has  been  achieved  in  Korea."  He  concluded  that  "In  the  draft  reso- 
lution before  us  we  pay  tribute  to  our  dead.  In  so  doing  we  can  say 
to  them  that  we  have  tried  to  keep  the  faith  and  that,  as  fallible  human 
beings,  we  are  here  today  doing  the  best  we  can  to  make  a  world  worthy 
of  their  sacrifice." 

Representatives  of  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  Greece,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Belgium,  Peru,  El  Salvador, 
Brazil,  and  the  Philippines  joined  in  this  tribute.  The  Soviet  repre- 
sentative and  his  colleagues  from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  repeated 
their  false  charges  that  the  United  Nations  was  the  aggressor  in  Korea 
and  insisted,  despite  the  clear  historical  record,  that  the  "peace-loving 
nations"  should  instead  pay  tribute  to  the  forces  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  North  Koreans  who  had  "repelled  United  States 
aggression  in  Korea." 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by  53  votes  to  5,  thus  concluding 
consideration  of  the  Korean  item.  Adjourning  the  seventh  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  its  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all,  the  working  out  at  the  political  conference  of 
a  Korea  peace  settlement,  would  be  successfully  accomplished. 

PRELIMINARY  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  PANMUNJOM 

Pursuant  to  the  General  Assembly's  recommendation  of  August  28, 
Secretary  Dulles  met  in  Washington  on  September  1  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  those  United  Nations  members  that 
had  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command  to  exchange  views  on 
arrangements  for  the  Korea  political  conference.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  United  States  should  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Communist 
side  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Swedish  Government,  and  on 
September  5  the  Swedish  Mission  in  Peiping  transmitted  the  first  of 
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three  messages  on  behalf  of  this  Government  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities,  proposing  that  the  conference  be  convened  October  15  in 
Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  or  Geneva.  The  first  two  messages  went 
unanswered.  The  third  message,  dated  Septmber  24,  proposed  that 
representatives  of  the  two  sides  meet  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference.  It  stated  that  the  United  States  representa- 
tive would  be  prepared  to  agree  on  a  time  and  place  for  the  conference 
and  to  exchange  views  looking  toward  early  agreement  on  procedural, 
administrative,  and  related  questions  and  that  the  other  side  was  free 
to  raise  other  matters  at  the  conference  itself.  On  October  10  the 
Communists  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  on  October  26  at  Panmunjom 
Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean,  the  U.S.  representative,  had  his  first 
meeting  with  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communist  representa- 
tives. The  Korean  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Cho,  and 
Colonel  Lee  participated  with  Ambassador  Dean  as  observers  for  the 
Republic  of  Korea  at  this  and  subsequent  meetings. 

During  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  negotiations,  Ambassador  Dean 
sought  repeatedly  to  obtain  the  other  side's  agreement  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  time,  place,  and  administrative  arrangements  for  the 
conference.  The  Communists  bluntly  and  repeatedly  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  the  composition  of  the  conference  must  be  settled  before 
other  matters  could  be  considered.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
representatives  would  exchange  views  and  seek  a  decision  on  composi- 
tion as  well  as  on  other  arrangements. 

After  some  3  weeks  of  procedural  debate,  the  negotiations  touched 
on  matters  of  substance.  Two  subcommittees  were  established — a  sub- 
committee on  composition  and  place,  comprised  of  the  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  a  subcommittee  on  time,  on  which  their  advisers  sat. 
The  Communists  proposed  in  the  first  subcommittee  that  (1)  the 
conference  be  convened  at  Panmunjom  and  take  the  form  of  a  meeting 
between  the  two  sides  on  an  equal  footing,  each  designating  its  own 
participants;  (2)  all  decisions  at  the  conference  be  reached  by  unani- 
mous agreement  between  the  two  sides;  and  (3)  the  U.S.S.R.,  India, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  Burma  be  invited  to  participate  as  neutral 
nations.  Ambassador  Dean  made  two  countersuggestions  on  composi- 
tion :  ( 1)  The  conference  might  take  up  the  question  of  inviting  neutral 
participants  after  having  reached  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  a  Korean 
settlement  and  before  taking  up  any  other  matters;  or  (2)  the  confer- 
ence might  consider  the  desirability  of  inviting  other  participants  even 
before  completing  its  discussion  of  Korean  matters,  if,  having  spent 
a  reasonable  time  on  substantive  matters,  developments  made  it  appear 
desirable  to  invite  additional  participants. 

The  Communists  maintained  their  view  that  the  five  "neutrals" 
they  had  proposed  should  participate  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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conference  and  take  part  in  all  its  activities.  Ambassador  Dean 
stated  that  the  U.  S.  S.  K.  could  not  be  considered  as  a  neutral.  He 
pointed  out  that,  if  the  neutrals  were  to  participate  as  full  members, 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  course 
of  the  conference,  even  though  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  im- 
plementing its  decisions.  Subsequently,  the  Communists  indicated 
that  the  neutrals,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R,  would  have  no  vote  in  the 
conference,  although  they  would  otherwise  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  voting  participants. 

Each  side  maintained  its  position  during  the  next  2  weeks.  Am- 
bassador Dean  repeatedly  cited  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  be  considered  as  a  neutral.  He  pointed  out 
that,  of  the  Asian  neutrals  suggested  by  the  other  side,  only  India  (as 
a  member  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission)  and 
Pakistan  (as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea)  had  had  direct  experience 
with  Korean  problems.  In  order  to  clarify  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  status  at  the  conference,  Ambassador  Dean  suggested  that, 
because  of  its  common  land  boundary  with  Korea  and  the  obliga- 
tions it  had  assumed  at  the  various  postwar  conferences  to  promote 
a  free  and  independent  Korea,  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  invited  by 
the  other  side  to  attend  the  conference  as  a  full  participant  on  its 
side.  He  also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  number  of 
other  possible  sites  for  the  political  conference.  The  Communists 
refused  to  budge  from  their  position  and  instead  accused  Ambassador 
Dean  of  seeking  to  drag  out  the  negotiations  until  the  United  Nations 
Command  could  take  "unilateral  action  to  forcibly  retain"  the  prison- 
ers of  war  who  were  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  until  January  23  under  the  Armistice 
Agreement.  Ambassador  Dean  refuted  this  charge  by  pointing  out 
that  the  period  of  custody  specified  in  the  Armistice  Agreement  did 
not  depend  on  the  time  when  the  political  conference  might  be 
convened. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  deadlock  on  composition,  Ambassador 
Dean  proposed  on  November  27  that  the  full  participants,  including 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  be  grouped  in  a  composite  alphabetical  list.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  listed  as  a  member  of  the  other  side 
although  it  would  be  a  voting  participant.  The  Communists  rejected 
this  proposal,  and  on  November  28  Ambassador  Dean  put  forward  a 
more  comprehensive  proposal  covering  all  items  on  the  agenda.  He 
suggested  that  (1)  in  addition  to  the  participants  on  both  sides,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  participate  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly's recommendation;  (2)  all  decisions  of  the  conference  be  made  by 
unanimous  agreement  between  the  two  sides  voting  as  units,  the  voting 
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to  be  considered  valid  only  if  it  received  the  approval  of  both  sides 
and  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.:  and  (3)  in  addition  to  the  full  participants, 
some  or  all  of  the  governments  with  current  experience  in  Korean 
problems  be  invited  to  attend  the  conference  as  nonvoting  observers. 
This  proposal  was  also  rejected  by  the  Communists  on  the  grounds 
that  it  "denies  the  neutrality  of  the  U.S.S.R."  and  imposes  undue 
"restrictions"  on  the  participation  of  neutrals. 

No  agreement  had  been  reached  in  the  other  subcommittee  either, 
though  both  sides  indicated  that  the  question  of  a  specific  date  for 
convening  the  conference  could  be  settled  easily  once  agreement  was 
reached  on  composition  and  place. 

On  November  30  in  a  plenary  meeting,  the  Communists  made  a 
lengthy  propaganda  statement  charging  that  Ambassador  Dean  had 
put  forward  an  "unreasonable  proposition"  in  order  to  disrupt  the 
negotiations.  They  introduced  a  complete  written  proposal  on  all 
parts  of  the  agenda,  but  its  substantive  provisions  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  repetition  of  the  position  they  had  maintained  from 
the  start  of  the  talks.  The  only  new  substantive  feature  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  New  Delhi  as  the  site  for  the  conference.  Ambassador  Dean 
indicated  that  the  Communist  proposal  was  not  acceptable,  although 
lie  would  report  it  to  the  governments  he  represented. 

Thereafter,  the  Communist  representatives  made  no  pretense  at 
negotiation,  obviously  intent  upon  demonstrating  that  a  deadlock 
existed  at  Panmunjom  in  order  to  induce  the  General  Assembly  (then 
about  to  conclude  its  eighth  session)  to  reconsider  its  August  28  rec- 
ommendations. They  countered  every  effort  of  Ambassador  Dean 
to  seek  clarification  or  modification  of  their  proposal  with  charges 
that  he  was  seeking  to  drag  out  the  talks  until  the  United  Nations 
Command  had  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  nonrepatriated  prisoners 
of  war  by  a  "unilateral  act," 

In  a  final  effort  to  break  the  deadlock,  Ambassador  Dean  presented 
a  comprehensive  written  proposal  on  December  8,  elaborating  and 
clarifying  the  suggestions  he  had  made  on  November  28.  The  pro- 
posal specified  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  a  voting  participant, 
although  it  need  not  be  listed  as  a  member  of  the  other  side.  It  spe- 
cified that  such  neutral  nations  as  might  be  invited  from  among  the 
governments  whose  nationals  had  current  experience  in  Korea  would 
have  the  right  to  take  part  in  virtually  all  activities  of  the  conference 
except  voting  and  submitting  proposals.  It  also  contained  specific 
proposals  on  administrative  and  procedural  arrangements  for  the 
conference. 

The  Communists  categorically  rejected  this  proposal  without  even 
picking  it  up  from  the  table,  where  it  continued  to  rest  after  the  day's 
meeting  recessed.  They  proceeded  to  make  a  strong  propaganda  state- 
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ment  alleging  that  Ambassador  Dean  was  stalling  the  talks  in  order 
to  prevent  the  conference  from  meeting  in  time  to  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  nonrepatriated  prisoners  of  war.  They  insisted  that  this 
question  must  be  considered  at  the  conference  no  matter  when  it  con- 
vened, and  they  took  particular  exception  to  the  voting  procedure 
suggested  in  Ambassador  Dean's  proposal,  insisting  that  it  represented 
an  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  "monopolize"  the  vote  of  the  United 
Nations  side  and  to  enable  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  evade  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  agreements  reached  at  the  conference.  Mean- 
while, official  Republic  of  Korea  spokesmen  had  opposed  the  inclusion 
of  neutrals,  and  particularly  India,  in  the  conference,  and  these  state- 
ments were  seized  on  by  the  Communists  as  an  indication  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  did  not  support  Ambassador  Dean's  proposal. 

At  the  meeting  of  December  12  the  Communists  indulged  in  a 
particularly  strong  propaganda  attack.  They  demanded  that  Ambas- 
sador Dean  drop  his  "criminal''  designs  and  his  "monstrous  plots" 
and  charged  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
17  nations  he  represented,  alleging  that  recent  Republic  of  Korea 
statements  indicated-  that  Government  would  not  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  conference.  Ambassador  Dean  sought  to  assure  the  Com- 
munists that  the  governments  he  represented  would  honor  any  agree- 
ment to  which  they  adhered.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Communists 
were  themselves  violating  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement  by  holding 
prisoners  who  should  have  been  repatriated  or  turned  over  to  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  He  sought  to  turn  the 
discussion  back  to  the  proposal  he  had  submitted,  but  the  Communists 
charged  that  the  United  States  had  "connived"  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  the  "perfidious"  action  of  releasing  the  Korean  prisoners. 

Ambassador  Dean  replied  that  their  calculated  rudeness  and  insults 
indicated  that  they  wished  to  recess  the  talks  indefinitely.  He  stated 
that,  unless  they  withdrew  their  charge  against  his  Government,  he 
would  consider  the  talks  recessed.  When  the  Communist  representa- 
tive repeated  the  charge,  Ambassador  Dean  left  the  meeting,  saying 
that  he  regarded  the  Communists'  statement  as  a  notification  that 
they  wished  the  talks  to  be  recessed  indefinitely.  On  December  15 
the  Communists  addressed  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Dean  proposing 
that  the  talks  be  resumed  immediately,  but  they  reiterated  their 
charge  of  perfidy  in  an  attached  memorandum.  Ambassador  Dean 
replied,  stating  that  he  would  not  return  to  the  talks  until  they  had 
withdrawn  the  charge  or  made  a  correction  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  his  Government.  Ambassador  Dean  then  left  Korea,  leaving  his 
deputy,  Kenneth  Young,  to  resume  the  talks  whenever  the  Commu- 
nists indicated  they  were  prepared  to  do  so  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

On  January  12,  1954,  the  Communists  sent  Mr.  Young  a  letter 
proposing  a  meeting  of  liaison  secretaries  to  agree  on  the  date  for 
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resumption  of  political  discussions.  Mr.  Young  agreed  to  a  meeting 
on  January  14  to  discuss  first  the  conditions  for  resuming  political 
talks  and  then  the  date. 

The  liaison  secretaries  held  five  sessions  between  January  14  and 
January  26.  The  United  Nations  side  proposed  executive  sessions  in 
order  to  be  able  to  discuss  fully  and  quickly  the  elimination  of  ir- 
relevant material  from  previous  meetings  and  the  establishment  of  a 
reasonable  and  constructive  basis  for  resuming  the  talks.  The  Com- 
munists refused  to  consider  any  of  these  proposals  and  proposed  a 
series  of  dates  for  resumption  of  the  talks.  In  their  propaganda,  as 
well  as  in  these  meetings,  the  Communists  stated  flatly  that  they 
would  not  withdraw  their  charge  of  perfidy  against  the  United  States. 
On  J anuary  26  the  Communists  handed  a  letter  for  Ambassador  Dean 
to  the  liaison  secretary  for  the  United  Nations  side.  When  he  in- 
quired whether  the  Communists  meant  there  should  be  no  further 
meetings  of  the  liaison  secretaries,  the  Communists  in  unison  rose 
from  the  tables  and  walked  out  of  the  conference  building  without 
an  answer.  There  were  no  further  discussions  with  the  Communists 
at  Panmunjom. 

On  February  18,  1954,  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  agreed 
on  arrangements  to  hold  a  political  conference  on  Korea  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  agreement  on  the  participants  in  and  purposes  of 
this  conference  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  August  1953  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION  AT  THE  EIGHTH  SESSION 

The  agenda  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  included 
an  item  entitled  "The  Korean  Question:  Keport  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Unification  and  [Rehabilitation  of  Korea." 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  add  a  second  Korean  item 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Communist  reaction  to  the  Assembly's  pro- 
posals on  Korea  at  the  third  part  of  its  seventh  session  required  con- 
sideration. Pursuant  to  the  resolution  requesting  him  to  communi- 
cate these  proposals  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Koreans, 
the  Secretary-General  early  in  the  session  circulated  the  replies  re- 
ceived from  the  two  Communist  regimes.  Both  replies  protested 
the  Assembly  decisions  and  urged  further  action  to  broaden  partici- 
pation in  the  political  conference  by  including  neutral  Asian  countries, 
particularly  India. 

In  arguing  for  the  inclusion  of  a  new  Korean  item,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative repeated  that  his  Government  believed  participation  of 
Asian  states  in  the  political  conference  was  essential.  He  interpreted 
the  Assembly's  resolution  providing  for  transmission  of  its  proposals 
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to  the  Communist  authorities  and  authorizing  the  Secretary-General 
to  report  any  replies  received  as  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  recon- 
sider the  Korean  question,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  achieve  a  solution. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  Lodge,  strongly  opposed  the 
Soviet  proposal.  Eecalling  that  only  3  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
Assembly  had  acted  and  noting  that  the  Communists  had  failed  to 
reply  to  the  specific  proposals  made  them  with  reference  to  the  time 
and  place  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Lodge  saw  no  point  in  any  Assembly 
action.  In  this  connection,  he  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  meet  with  the 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communists  to  discuss  matters  relating  to 
the  holding  of  the  political  conference.  The  General  Committee 
decided  by  10  votes  to  2,  with  1  abstention,  not  to  recommend  inclusion 
of  the  Soviet  item,  and  its  decision  was  approved  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Political  Committee  did  not  reach  the  Korean  item  until 
December  5.  India  had  submitted  a  resolution  whereby  the  As- 
sembly would  "stand  recessed  on  or  about  8  December  1953,  to  9 
February  1954,  it  being  provided  that  the  President  may  for  good 
and  sound  reasons  convene  the  Assembly  on  an  earlier  or  later  date 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Korean  question."  The  Com- 
mittee also  had  before  it  a  Brazilian  draft  resolution  providing  for 
the  Assembly  to  defer  consideration  of  the  Korean  question  and  re- 
questing the  Assembly  President  "to  reconvene  the  present  session 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  Members,  developments 
with  regard  to  any  aspect  of  this  question  require  consideration." 

The  Indian  representative,  Krishna  Menon,  described  the  situa- 
tion at  Panmunjom  with  respect  to  the  nonrepatriated  prisoners, 
which  is  discussed  below,  and  reviewed  the  heavy  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  and  the 
Indian  Custodial  Forces.  Because  of  the  various  delicate  stages  in- 
volved in  disposing  of  the  prisoners,  he  considered  that  the  Assembly 
should  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  Korean  question.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  resolution,  he  explained,  was  to  allow  India  to  come  to 
the  Assembly  for  assistance  when  it  thought  its  situation  in  Korea 
was  such  that  it  could  not  do  otherwise. 

The  Brazilian  representative  explained  that  his  resolution,  follow- 
ing the  previously  developed  pattern,  was  designed  to  afford  both 
parties  an  opportunity  to  agree  on  the  preliminary  issues  and  to  avoid 
impairing  the  course  of  negotiations  then  in  progress  at  Panmunjom 
and  at  the  projected  political  conference;  the  General  Assembly 
could  be  reconvened  at  any  time  from  December  9  to  the  opening 
of  the  ninth  session,  if  appropriate. 

Ambassador  Lodge  stated  that  it  was  the  United  States  considered 
judgment  that  a  discussion  of  the  substance  of  the  Korean  question 
might  endanger  a  successful  outcome  of  the  Panmunjom  discussions. 
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He  went  on  to  praise  the  exemplary  way  in  which  India  had  carried 
out  its  responsibilities  in  Korea  and  said  that,  whenever  good  and 
sound  reasons  existed  for  reconvening  the  session,  the  United  States 
would  join  India  and  others  in  seeking  to  reconvene  it. 

Brazil  and  India  then  submitted  a  new  joint  draft  resolution  under 
which  the  Assembly  would  recess  and  request  its  President  (Madame 
Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  of  India,  elected  at  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
session)  to  reconvene  the  session  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
"if  (a)  in  her  opinion  developments  with  respect  to  the  Korean  ques- 
tion warrant  such  reconvening,  or  (h)  one  or  more  member  states 
make  a  request  to  the  President  for  such  reconvening  by  reason  of 
developments  in  respect  to  the  Korean  question." 

The  Indian  representative  explained  that  his  delegation  continued 
to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  date  on  which  the  Assembly 
would  reconvene  but  that,  since  this  proposal  had  not  received  ade- 
quate support,  he  was  joining  in  the  joint  draft  resolution.  He 
assured  the  Political  Committee  that  India  would  act  with  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility  under  this  resolution.  The  Brazilian  representa- 
tive added  that  the  joint  draft  took  into  account  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  President  the  initiative  and 
responsibility  for  reconvening  the  session. 

After  rejection  both  in  committee  and  in  plenar}^  session  of  a  Polish 
amendment,  which  only  the  Soviet  bloc  supported,  deleting  the  require- 
ment of  majority  concurrence,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  joint  draft 
resolution  on  December  8  by  a  vote  of  55  in  favor,  none  against,  and 
5  abstentions  (Soviet  bloc) — the  same  vote  the  resolution  had  received 
in  committee. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENT 

Three  Commissions  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  were  functioning  in  Korea  during  the  latter 
months  of  1953:  The  Military  Armistice  Commission,  composed  of 
military  representatives  of  the  opposing  sides;  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission,  staffed  by  representatives  of  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia;  and  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission,  comprised  of  nationals  of  the  same  four 
countries,  plus  India  which  served  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Agent 
of  this  Commission. 

MILITARY  ARMISTICE  COMMISSION 

In  the  course  of  its  early  meetings,  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion disposed  of  a  number  of  matters  in  a  businesslike  manner.  These 
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included  the  withdrawal  of  military  forces  from  the  demilitarized 
zone,  the  removal  of  hazards  from  the  zone,  and  procedures  for  polic- 
ing the  zone.  This  cooperative  atmosphere  did  not  long  prevail, 
however.  Charges  of  violations  of  the  demilitarized  zone  were 
brought  by  both  sides,  though  none  of  them  was  serious  enough 
to  threaten  the  armistice.  The  U.N.  Command,  upon  investigation, 
found  most  of  the  Communist  charges  to  be  groundless.  The  Com- 
munists refused  even  to  investigate  most  of  the  U.N.  Command 
charges.  It  also  proved  impossible  to  reach  agreement  on  a  method 
for  keeping  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  informed 
of  the  introduction  into  Korea  of  spare  or  replacement  parts  for 
weapons,  aircraft,  and  vehicles. 

NEUTRAL  NATIONS  SUPERVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  operations  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  soon 
revealed,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  it  was  seriously  hampered  in 
carrying  out  its  inspection  and  reporting  functions  in  North  Korea. 
The  Armistice  Agreement  does  not  permit  the  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion's inspection  teams  to  go  beyond  the  designated  ports  of  entry. 
In  Republic  of  Korea  territory,  all  United  Nations  Command  military 
personnel  and  combat  material  were  introduced  into  and  evacuated 
from  Korea  through  the  five  ports  of  entry  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose, where  the  inspection  teams  were  free  to  observe  and  to  report. 

In  North  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  were  moving  materiel  into  Korea  by  way  of 
rail  and  highway  facilities  beyond  the  designated  port  complexes, 
and  the  inspection  teams  were  seriously  restricted  and  hampered  by 
obstructive  Communist  tactics.  For  example,  an  inspection  team 
that  sought  to  make  an  inspection  at  the  airfield  at  Uiju,  a  desig- 
nated entry  port,  in  response  to  a  U.N.  Command  charge  that  the 
Communists  had  violated  the  armistice  by  introducing  crated  air- 
craft into  North  Korea,  was  not  permitted  to  make  more  than  a 
nominal  inspection.  Because  of  the  refusal  of  its  Czechoslovak  and 
Polish  members,  the  Supervisory  Commission  was  unable  even  to 
agree  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  a  serious  U.N.  Command  charge, 
based  on  the  reports  of  escapees  from  Communist  army  units,  that 
the  other  side  had  retained  captured  U.N.  Command  personnel  in 
violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

NEUTRAL  NATIONS  REPATRIATION  COMMISSION 

Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  U.N.  Command  began 
moving  those  prisoners  of  war  willing  to  return  to  Communist  control 
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from  their  various  camps  to  the  agreed  exchange  point  in  the  de- 
militarized zone.  A  total  of  5,640  Chinese  and  61,259  Korean  prison- 
ers, together  with  some  9,000  civilian  internees,  were  returned  to 
Communist  control  by  September  6,  1953.  By  the  same  date  the 
Communists  returned  to  the  U.N.  Command  3,597  United  States 
prisoners,  1,312  prisoners  of  other  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea, 
and  7,848  prisoners  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement,  the  prisoners 
remaining  in  the  custody  of  both  sides,  who  had  not  chosen  to  be 
repatriated,  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Eepatriation  Commission.  This  Commission,  and  some 
6,000  Indian  troops  comprising  the  Custodian  Force,  India,  assumed 
their  duties  in  Korea  during  the  first  week  in  September.  By  Sep- 
tember 24  the  U.N.  Command  had  placed  in  the  Commission's  custody 
all  remaining  prisoners  of  war  who  had  refused  repatriation — ap- 
proximately 14,700  Chinese  and  7,900  Koreans.  The  Communists 
turned  over  to  the  Commission  23  American,  1  British,  and  335  Re- 
public of  Korea  prisoners  who  had  refused  repatriation. 

The  first  task  of  the  Commission  was  to  formulate  the  procedures 
that  would  govern  the  explanations  to  the  prisoners  of  war,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Armistice  Agreement.  After  seeking  the  views  of  both 
Commands,  the  Commission  published  its  Rules  of  Procedure  on 
September  29.  These  rules,  while  modeled  on  the  terms  of  the  prison- 
er-of-war agreement,  specified  that  individual  attendance  at  explana- 
tions was  compulsory  and  thus  derogated  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  prisoners  of  war  should  not  be  forcibly  repatriated.  The 
U.N.  Command  therefore  notified  the  Commission  of  its  strong  dis- 
agreement with  the  rules  but  added  that  it  would  do  its  best  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission,  trusting  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Com- 
mission members  not  to  permit  any  actual  abuses  against  the  prisoners. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  Indian,  Swiss,  and  Swedish  members  were  con- 
sistently firm  in  refusing  to  authorize  the  use  of  force  to  compel 
prisoners  to  attend  explanations. 

Explanations  to  the  anti-Communist  prisoners  began  October  15, 
when  the  Communists  interviewed  some  500  Chinese.  Of  these,  only 
10  elected  to  be  repatriated  to  Communist  control.  The  Communists 
asked  to  interview  Korean  prisoners  the  next  day,  but  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  persuade  the  prisoners  to  attend.  On  October  17  some 
500  more  Chinese  prisoners  were  interviewed,  and  only  9  decided  to 
return  to  Communist  control.  Obviously  hoping  that  the  number  of 
returnees  would  be  greater  among  the  Koreans,  the  Communists  then 
demanded  that  the  Commission  make  available  Korean  prisoners  for 
explanations,  using  force  if  necessary.  The  Indian,  Swiss,  and  Swed- 
ish members  of  the  Commission  refused  to  authorize  the  use  of  force, 
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and  no  further  explanations  were  conducted  until  October  31,  when, 
of  some  459  Koreans  who  agreed  to  be  interviewed,  only  21  returned 
to  Communist  control. 

Faced  with  a  major  propaganda  defeat,  the  Communists  began 
searching  for  reasons  to  delay  and  disrupt  the  explanations.  They 
made  a  series  of  unreasonable  and  conflicting  demands  on  the  Com- 
mission, and,  when  a  majority  of  the  Commission  refused  to  accede  to 
these  demands,  they  began  an  intensive  propaganda  campaign.  They 
demanded  that  the  Commission  compel  prisoners  to  attend  explana- 
tions, and  they  charged  that  the  prisoners  were  being  coerced  by 
leaders  "planted"  by  the  U.N.  Command  in  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  By  December  23,  the  last  day  on  which  explanations  were 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement,  the 
Communists  had  utilized  only  10  days  for  explanations.  In  all,  they 
had  interviewed  2,014  Chinese  prisoners,  of  whom  only  90  asked  to 
be  repatriated,  and  1,210  Koreans,  of  whom  47  chose  repatriation. 

Because  of  the  small  number  involved,  the  U.N.  Command  did 
not  begin  its  interviews  with  the  U.N.  Command  prisoners  who  had 
not  returned  to  its  control  until  December  2.  After  a  few  groups  of 
Korean  prisoners  had  been  interviewed,  none  of  whom  asked  to  be 
repatriated,  the  remaining  prisoners  refused  to  attend  explanations. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  prisoners  had  been  well  coached  in  arguments 
and  tactics  useful  for  Communist  propaganda  purposes.  No  Ameri- 
can prisoners  had  appeared  for  interviews  by  December  23,  when  the 
explanations  were  terminated.  Two  Americans,  however,  had  changed 
their  minds  and  returned  to  U.N.  Command  control,  as  had  seven 
Koreans. 

After  December  23  the  Communists  intensified  their  charges  that 
the  U.N.  Command  had  "wrecked"  the  explanations  by  the  use  of 
"secret  agents"  in  the  camps.  They  now  demanded  that  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  extend  the  period  for  explana- 
tions. On  December  28  the  Commission  delivered  to  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand an  Interim  Report  prepared  by  its  Indian,  Polish,  and  Czecho- 
slovak members,  together  with  a  separate  Minority  Report  prepared 
by  the  Swiss  and  Swedes,  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Majority 
Report.  The  Majority  Report  contended  that  the  prisoners  had  not 
been  able  to  exercise  a  free  choice  in  deciding  whether  to  be  repatriated 
because  of  the  presence  of  leaders  in  the  camps  who  were  under  out- 
side influence.  An  analysis  of  the  two  reports  revealed  that,  whereas 
the  Minority  Report  attempted  to  present  an  objective  and  factual 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission, 
the  Majority  Report  contained  numerous  allegations  clearly  biased 
against  the  U.N.  Command. 
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On  January  2,  1954,  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
requested  the  views  of  the  U.N.  Command  on  whether  it  would  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communist  Command  to  find  a  means  of  extending  the 
period  of  explanations.  The  U.N.  Command  replied  that  it  was  bound 
by  the  express  provisions  of  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement  and  could 
not  agree  to  reopening  or  extending  the  period  of  explanations.  On 
January  14  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commission  addressed 
another  letter  to  the  U.N.  Command,  which  proposed  that  both  sides 
resume  custody  over  the  prisoners  of  war  on  January  20.  The  letter 
made  clear  that  the  Commission  did  not  propose  to  declare  the  relief 
of  the  prisoners  to  civilian  status  on  January  23,  as  provided  in  the 
prisoner-of-war  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  the  explanations  had 
not  been  completed  and  the  Korean  political  conference  had  not  con- 
vened. The  Commission  requested  that  the  U.N.  Command  retain 
custody  of  the  prisoners. 

In  its  reply  on  January  16  the  U.N.  Command  called  attention  to 
the  obligation  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  to 
declare  the  relief  to  civilian  status  on  January  23  of  all  prisoners 
remaining  in  its  custody.  The  letter  further  stated  that  the  "failure 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  to  fulfill  this  obli- 
gation would  be  a  deliberate  avoidance  of  an  important  element  of  the 
Terms  of  Reference  and  the  United  Nations  Command  could  not 
concur  in  an  action  constituting  default  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission.'-  The  U.N.  Command  pointed  out  that  the 
fact  that  the  political  conference  had  not  met  did  not  alter  the  spe- 
cific timetable  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  prisoner-of-war 
agreement  to  insure  that  the  prisoners  would  not  be  held  indefinitely. 
The  U.N.  Command  indicated  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
prisoners  on  January  20  and  stressed  that  their  return  on  that  date 
would  in  no  way  affect  their  right  to  become  civilians  on  J anuary  23, 
regardless  of  their  physical  location. 

The  prisoners  were  permitted  by  the  Indian  troops  on  January  20 
to  go  in  an  orderly  way  to  the  area  controlled  by  the  U.N.  Command, 
and  the  latter  assisted  them  in  going  to  the  countries  of  their  choice — 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China.  As  of  January  23, 
1954,  they  were  considered  to  be  civilians,  as  provided  in  the  prisoner- 
of-war  agreement.  The  Indians  had  also  given  each  prisoner  a  last 
opportunity  to  go  north,  but  only  about  100  elected  repatriation. 
During  the  entire  period  of  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commis- 
sion custody,  a  total  of  only  434  Chinese  and  169  Koreans  requested 
to  be  returned  to  Communist  control,  including  those  who  had  changed 
their  minds  without  being  interviewed.  This  provided  conclusive 
proof  of  the  free  choice  exercised  by  these  former  Communist  soldiers 
and  of  their  determination  to  escape  from  Communist  control. 
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After  the  turnover  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners  of  war  on  J anuary 

20,  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  retained  in  its  cus- 
tody 17  prisoners  accused  of  murdering  fellow  prisoners  and  1  said 
to  be  a  material  witness.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  turned 
over  449  Korean  prisoners  said  to  be  needed  as  witnesses  in  the  trials 
of  the  accused  and  requested  the  U.N.  Command  to  keep  them  avail- 
able to  appear  at  the  trials.  Having  already  made  clear  that  it  could 
not  hold  any  prisoner  of  war  beyond  January  22,  when,  under  the 
prisoner-of-war  agreement  all  prisoners  had  to  be  relieved  from  their 
prisoner-of-war  status,  the  U.N.  Command  turned  the  449  prisoners 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  their  wish.  On 
February  18,  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Indian  Military  Court, 
which  had  been  considering  their  cases,  the  17  accused  and  1  witness 
were  turned  over  to  the  U.N.  Command.  These  persons  were  promptly 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  in  accordance  with  their  preference,  to- 
gether with  the  records  of  their  trial  and  other  recommendations 
made  available  by  the  Custodian  Force,  India.  In  transmitting  these 
records  to  the  two  governments,  the  U.N.  Command  stated: 

.  .  .  the  files  and  recommendations  as  forwarded  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission  are  turned  over  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  be  in  a 
position  to  take  all  steps  which  you  may  find  proper  under  the  applicable  laws 
justly  to  resolve  these  cases. 

Remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 
mission were  88  former  prisoners  (76  Korean  and  12  Chinese)  who 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  settled  in  neutral  countries.  They  were 
taken  to  India  along  with  the  returning  Indian  troops,  where  they 
are  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Indian  Government.  India  has 
asked  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  to  ascertain  which  neutral 
nations  are  willing  to  receive  them. 

The  Commission  itself  went  out  of  existence  at  midnight  February 

21,  1954,  and  by  February  23  all  the  Commission's  Indian  personnel 
and  the  Indian  Custodial  Forces  had  left  Korea.  President  Eisen- 
hower in  a  personal  message  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  on  February 
19  expressed  his  "appreciation  and  that  of  my  countrymen  for  the 
performance'1  of  these  forces,  stating  that  they  deserved  "the  highest 
commendation." 

Communist  Atrocities  in  Korea 

The  United  States  on  October  30, 1953,  requested  that  the  "Question 
of  Atrocities  Committed  by  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Forces  Against  United  Nations  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea"  be 
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added  to  the  General  Assembly  agenda  as  an  urgent  and  important 
question.  In  its  explanatory  memorandum  the  United  States  stated 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea,  evi- 
dence was  uncovered  at  various  times  of  atrocities  committed  by 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  forces.  These  atrocities  were 
carried  out  against  members  of  the  forces  under  the  United  Nations 
Command  as  well  as  against  the  civilian  population  in  Korea. 
Extensive  and  careful  investigation  had  now  verified  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  U.N.  Command  soldiers  and  Korean  civilians,  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  North  Korean  or  Chinese  Communist 
aggressors,  had  subsequently  been  killed  by  beatings,  deliberately 
planned  starvation,  cold-blooded  murder,  mutilation,  and  torture. 
The  United  States  believed  that  the  General  Assembly  should  under- 
stand the  extent  and  nature  of  these  atrocities  because  of  the  As- 
sembly's fundamental  role  in  dealing  with  the  sources  of  international 
tension  and  in  encouraging  observance  of  human  rights  and  recog- 
nized standards  of  international  law  and  practice.  The  United  States 
explained  that  it  had  only  recently  been  able  to  carry  the  investigation 
of  these  atrocities  to  such  a  point  as  to  warrant  submission  of  the 
matter  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  item  was  placed  upon  the  Assembly  agenda  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5 
(Soviet  bloc),  with  2  abstentions.  It  was  heard  directly  in  plenary 
session,  rather  than  being  assigned  to  a  committee.  Ambassador 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  filed,  for  circulation  as  a  U.N.  document, 
a  compilation  of  typical  summaries  of  cases  and  supporting  affidavits 
describing  these  atrocities.  The  item  was  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  from  November  30  through  December  3, 1953.  Ambassador 
Lodge  explained  that  the  cases  could  be  divided  into  four  types  of 
incidents :  First,  the  killing  of  prisoners  of  war  at  or  near  the  scene 
of  battle ;  second,  the  killing  of  Korean  civilians  for  political  reasons ; 
third,  the  long  marches  far  behind  the  battle  zone  in  which  prisoners 
of  war  died  as  the  result  of  violent  abuse,  systematic  neglect,  and  out- 
right murder ;  fourth,  the  death  of  prisoners  of  war  from  these  same 
causes  in  temporary  or  permanent  prison  camps. 

The  battle  atrocities  occurred  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  and  the  total  of  probable  victims  had  been  reckoned  by  the 
War  Crimes  Division  of  the  U.N.  Command  at  about  11,600.  The 
cases  usually  involved  the  deliberate  murder  of  prisoners  after  their 
capture,  often  just  prior  to  the  retreat  of  the  Communists  before 
advancing  United  Nations  forces. 

Atrocities  against  civilians  were  perpetrated  mainly  in  the  first 
months  of  war,  particularly  September  1950,  and  virtually  all  of  the 
victims  were  Korean.  In  illustrating  this  situation,  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative referred  to  the  Taejon  massacre,  in  which  thousands  of 
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bodies  were  found  in  open  trenches  when  United  Nations  forces  re- 
captured the  city.  In  another  case,  in  the  town  of  Suchon.  South 
Koreans  imprisoned  in  the  jail  were  executed  by  the  simple  and  hor- 
rible method  of  burning  down  their  prison.  Known  incidents  of  this 
type  account  for  a  probable  total  of  some  17.000  Korean  civilians. 

Information  concerning  atrocities  committed  on  the  march  was 
gathered  from  U.X.  Command  soldiers  repatriated  after  the  Korean 
armistice.  There  were  about  SI  separate  death  inarches,  most  of  them 
between  November  1950  and  March  1951,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,910 
prisoners,  mostly  Americans,  died  in  these  circumstances.  These  men 
either  were  shot  outright  because  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  march,  beaten  to  death,  or  died  from  exhaustion  and  hunger. 

The  fourth  type  of  atrocity  was  committed  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps  in  Xorth  Korea  as  a  sequel  to  the  death  marches.  Approxi- 
mately 7.300  fatalities  resulted,  of  which  1.100  apparently  included 
United  Nations  contingents  other  than  Americans  or  Koreans,  while 
the  remainder  was  about  equally  divided  between  Korean  and  United 
States  forces.  Both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Xorth  Korean  forces 
ran  these  prison  camps.  Deaths  occurred  from  many  causes:  hun- 
dreds expired  from  the  effect  of  the  marches  to  the  camps  :  others  died 
because  the  food  was  so  bad  that  the  men  were  reduced  to  eating  grass 
and  treebark:  others  were  so  physically  maltreated  that  they  died 
from  abuse  or  from  lack  of  medical  care. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  United  States  joined  with  Australia,  France.  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  introducing  in  the  General  Assembly  a  joint 
draft  resolution  on  this  matter.  This  resolution  recalled  that  basic 
legal  requirements  for  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  are  established  by  general  international  law.  are  authori- 
tatively reaffirmed  in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1929  and  1919.  and 
even  where  not  binding  as  treaty  law  have  been  accorded  most  gen- 
eral support  by  the  international  community.  The  draft  resolution 
expressed  the  General  Assembly's  grave  concern  at  reports  and  in- 
formation that  Xorth  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  forces  had,  in 
a  large  number  of  instances,  employed  inhuman  practices  against  the 
forces  under  the  United  Xations  Command  in  Korea  and  the  civil 
Korean  population  and  condemned  the  commission  by  any  govern- 
ments or  authorities  of  murder,  mutilation,  torture,  and  other  atro- 
cious acts  against  captured  military  personnel  or  civilian  populations. 

Member  after  member  of  the  General  Assembly  declared  its  abhor- 
rence of  the  crimes  and  atrocities  that  had  been  committed  and  voiced 
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its  support  of  the  joint  resolution,  saying  that  the  General  Assembly 
could  do  no  less  than  pass  a  resolution  of  this  nature.  The  Soviet- 
bloc  representatives,  however,  opposed  the  resolution  and  charged 
that  the  report  on  atrocities  was  "sheer  nonsense"  and  "falsification" 
presented  to  justify  U.S.  support  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  to  increase  the  war  psychosis.  In  response  to  Soviet 
representative  Vyshinsky's  charges  that  the  atrocities  were  fabrica- 
tions, Ambassador  Lodge  on  December  2  asked  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive whether  the  U.S.S.R.  would  support  and  would  secure  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  acceptance  of  a  proposal  to  constitute 
a  committee  of  the  International  Red  Cross  as  an  impartial  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  facts  underlying  these  atrocity 
charges.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  called  this  a  demagogic  proposal  lacking  in 
serious  meaning  and  refused  to  accept  it. 

On  December  3,  1953,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  draft  reso- 
lution introduced  by  the  United  States  and  the  four  cosponsors  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  10  abstentions. 

Bacteriological  Warfare  Charges 

In  one  of  their  most  intensive  propaganda  efforts  since  World  War 
II,  the  Communists  in  1952  charged  the  United  States  with  using 
bacteriological  weapons  in  Korea  and  northern  China.  In  March 
1952  the  United  States  requested  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (Icrc)  to  investigate  and  determine  the  facts.  Icrc  of- 
fered to  do  this,  provided  both  parties  agreed  to  cooperate ;  this  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  but  not  by  the  Communists. 

In  June  1952  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
a  proposal  asking  Icrc  to  carry  out  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
bacteriological  warfare  charges.  The  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  this  objective  as  well  as  a  subsequent  resolution, 
concluding  from  the  Communist  unwillingness  to  accept  an  impartial 
investigation  that  the  charges  were  false  and  condemning  the  dis- 
semination of  such  false  charges. 

SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

In  the  early  days  of  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Soviet  and  satellite  representatives  repeated  their  charges  that  the 
United  States  had  used  bacteriological  warfare  in  the  Korean  theater. 
The  U.S.S.R.  also  filed  as  a  U.N.  document,  for  circulation  among 
members,  the  report  of  the  Communist-controlled  "International 
Scientific  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Facts  Concerning 
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Bacteriological  Warfare  in  Korea  and  China,"  which  included  so- 
called  confessions  by  United  States  fliers  that  they  had  waged  bac- 
teriological warfare.  The  United  States  thereupon,  on  October  20, 
1952,  requested  that  the  General  Assembly  consider  the  "Question 
of  Impartial  Investigation  of  Charges  of  Use  by  United  Nations 
Forces  of  Bacteriological  Warfare."  This  item  was  added  to  the 
Assembly's  agenda  and  was  considered  by  the  Political  Committee  in 
the  resumed  session  after  the  winter  recess,  from  March  27  to  April 
9,  1953. 

The  United  States,  joined  by  the  15  other  U.N.  members  with  armed 
forces  in  Korea,  introduced  a  draft  resolution  proposing  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  establish  a  5-member  Commission  to  investigate  these 
charges  after  the  President  of  the  Assembly  had  received  indication 
from  all  the  governments  and  authorities  concerned  that  they  accepted 
this  investigation.  The  Investigating  Commission  was  to  be  enabled 
to  travel  freely  through  such  areas  of  North  and  South  Korea,  the 
Chinese  Mainland,  and  Japan  as  it  deemed  necessary  to  perform  its 
tasks,  with  full  freedom  of  access  to  persons,  places,  and  relevant  doc- 
uments. All  prisoners  of  war  who  were  alleged  to  have  made  con- 
fessions regarding  the  use  of  bacteriological  warfare  were  to  be  taken 
to  a  neutral  area,  prior  to  being  examined  by  the  Commission,  and 
remain  under  the  responsibility  and  custody  of  the  Commission  until 
the  end  of  the  Korean  hostilities.  In  carrying  out  its  tasks,  the  Com- 
mission was  to  enlist  the  aid  of  such  scientists  of  international  repu- 
tation, particularly  epidemiologists,  and  other  experts  as  it  might  se- 
lect. This  resolution,  with  a  subsequent  amendment  naming  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  adopted  by  the  Political  Committee  on  April  8,  1953,  by 
a  vote  of  52  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  3  abstentions.  It  was  adopted  in 
plenary  session  on  April  23  by  51  to  5  votes,  with  4  abstentions. 

In  the  committee  discussion  the  Soviet  Union  filed  additional  so- 
called  confessions  by  captured  United  States  fliers  that  they  had  used 
bacteriological  warfare  in  Korea.  The  U.S.S.R.  also  attempted  to 
secure  General  Assembly  invitations  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
North  Koreans  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  The  Political  Com- 
mittee decisively  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  the 
proper  place  to  hear  the  Communists  was  in  an  investigating  commis- 
sion where  they  could  submit  any  evidence.  The  Assembly  itself 
could  not  act  as  a  tribunal  to  undertake  investigations  and  make 
findings. 

Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross  of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that 
two  previous  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  an  impartial  investigation  had  been 
blocked  by  the  failure  of  the  Communists  to  cooperate.  Mr.  Gross 
described  the  way  in  which  the  propaganda  campaign  was  organized : 
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It  was  directed  from  Moscow,  coordinated  in  Peiping  and  other  Com- 
munist capitals,  and  disseminated  by  all  means  of  communication  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  world.  It  was  supported  by  so-called  in- 
vestigations carried  on  by  groups  completely  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists. In  addition,  the  Communists  made  use  of  confessions  ex- 
torted from  prisoners  by  various  psychological  and  physical  pres- 
sures. In  this  connection,  Mr.  Gross  inserted  in  the  record  statements 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by 
other  ranking  military  commanders  engaged  in  operations  in  Korea, 
all  of  whom  categorically  denied  that  bacteriological  warfare  had  been 
used  and  some  of  whom  directly  refuted  statements  made  in  the  so- 
called  "confessions."  He  appealed  to  all  members  of  the  Political 
Committee,  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  support  the  draft  resolution  that 
would  set  up  an  impartial  commission  to  investigate  these  charges. 

The  Soviet  Union's  response  was  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  other 
investigation  of  these  charges,  since  the  validity  of  the  allegations  had 
already  been  "proved"  by  the  Communist-controlled  investigations  to 
which  Mr.  Gross  had  referred.  The  Soviet  representative  insisted 
that  the  most  important  problem  was  whether  the  United  States  would 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  prohibiting  the  use  of  poison  gas 
and  bacteriological  weapons  except  in  retaliation  (but  not  their  stock- 
piling) .  Eepresentatives  of  other  countries  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viet call  for  accession  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  was  a  matter  under  con- 
sideration by  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  and  was 
not  relevant  to  the  issue  before  the  Committee.  Consequently,  the 
Committee  rejected  the  Soviet  gambit. 

EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

During  the  summer  of  1953  there  were  two  notable  developments 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  First,  on  July  28, 1953,  the  President 
of  the  seventh  General  Assembly,  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada,  re- 
ported that  the  investigation  under  the  terms  of  the  Assembly's 
resolution  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  Japan  but  that  the  Chinese  Communists  and  North 
Koreans  had  not  replied  to  his  inquiry.  Second,  following  the  Korea 
Armistice  Agreement,  some  of  the  United  States  fliers  who  had  made 
so-called  confessions  were  repatriated  and  described  to  the  world  the 
circumstances  that  had  forced  them  to  sign  false  confessions. 

The  Political  Committee  considered  this  question  from  October  26 
to  October  31.  The  U.S.  representative,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  the  new  evidence  obtained 
from  repatriated  American  fliers.  While,  emphasizing  that  the  full 
story  was  not  yet  known,  Dr.  Mayo  said  that  the  Communists  had 
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accused  at  least  107  captured  U.S.  fliers  of  engaging  in  bacteriological 
warfare ;  that  40  of  these  men  had  refused  to  sign  any  confession ;  that 
36  did  confess,  all  under  duress,  at  least  20  having  been  subjected  to 
extreme  and  prolonged  physical  and  mental  tortures.  Of  the  107 
fliers  31  had  not  yet  returned,  14  of  this  number  being  confirmed  as 
dead.  Dr.  Mayo  pointed  out  that  the  Communist  efforts  to  obtain 
forced  confessions  had  continued  even  after  the  Armistice  Agreement 
was  signed  and  that  Soviet  nationals  had  participated  in  the  deliberate 
efforts  to  secure  so-called  confessions.  He  outlined  the  techniques 
used  to  obtain  the  confessions.  The  Communists  attempted  to  reduce 
their  prisoners  to  a  status  lower  than  that  of  animals,  bullied  them 
incessantly,  isolated  them  from  their  fellows,  deprived  them  of  sleep, 
and  sought  deliberately  to  pervert  to  their  ends  essentially  the  same 
techniques  used  by  the  Soviet  biologist  Pavlov  in  his  experiments 
on  dogs  and  rats  to  produce  a  "conditioned  reflex"  under  which  the 
prisoners  would  automatically  say  what  the  Communists  wished. 
To  support  this  analysis,  the  United  States  introduced  into  the  record 
sworn  affidavits  by  a  number  of  the  fliers,  including  all  of  those  whose 
confessions  had  previously  been  circulated  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
seventh  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Mayo  pointed  out  that  practically 
all  the  fliers  had  resisted  this  regime  of  torture  for  long  periods  and 
that  many  fliers  never  had  signed  the  confessions  desired  by  their 
captors,  thus  teaching  us  that  "the  spirit  of  man  can  run  deeper  than 
the  reflexes  of  Pavlov." 

Dr.  Mayo  also  exposed  the  purposes  of  this  Communist  propaganda 
campaign  and  its  relation  to  "the  total  Communist  system  of  thought 
and  action  which  gave  it  birth." 

Soviet  representative  Jacob  Malik  claimed  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  regimes  to  accept  the  General 
Assembly  investigation  was  logical,  since  the  Assembly  Commission 
would  consist  of  persons  handpicked  by  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  so-called  inquiries  (i.  e.,  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  Paki- 
stan, Sweden,  Uruguay)  ;  that  the  American  fliers  who  had  repudiated 
their  previous  confessions  had  been  forced  to  do  so  by  U.S.  threats  of 
prosecution  if  they  acted  otherwise;  and  that  the  confessions  had 
been  voluntary  and  not  induced  at  all  by  threats.  He  attempted  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  from  the  question  at  issue,  claim- 
ing that  its  task  was  not  to  inquire  into  the  charges  that  bacteriological 
warfare  had  been  used  in  Korea,  by  introducing  a  resolution  on 
October  26  which  called  upon  all  states  that  had  not  acceded  to  or 
ratified  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  to  accede  to  the  protocol  or  ratify  it. 

Many  members  of  the  General  Assembly  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  evidence  of  mental  and  physical  torture  adduced  by  the 
United  States  and  supported  a  resolution  introduced  October  28  by 
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the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  and  New  Zealand.    This  res- ; 
olution  referred  the  Soviet  draft  proposal  to  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission  for  such  consideration  as  was  deemed  appropriate.    The  res- 
olution was  adopted  in  committee  on  October  31  by  a  vote  of  47  in  ; 
favor  and  none  opposed,  with  13  abstentions,  and  was  adopted  in 
plenary  session  on  November  3  by  a  vote  of  47  to  0,  with  12  abstentions. 

The  Political  Committee  decided,  35-5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  15  ab-  j 
stentions,  not  to  put  the  Soviet  resolution  to  a  vote ;  and  when  the  | 
Soviet  Union  reintroduced  its  resolution  in  plenary  session,  the  As- 
sembly reaffirmed  this  decision  by  a  vote  of  39  to  5  (Soviet  bloc) ,  with 
15  abstentions. 

Disarmament 

The  most  constructive  proposal  of  the  year  in  the  United  Nations — 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  on  December  8,  1953,  to  the  General 
Assembly — dealt  with  the  atomic  armaments  race.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  President's  proposal  can  best  be  appreciated  when  viewed 
in  the  perspective  of  the  impasse  on  the  subject  of  disarmament  that 
had  developed  in  the  United  Nations. 

SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  was  established  by 
a  General  Assembly  resolution  on  January  11,  1952,  in  order  to  bring 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  difficult  problems  in  the  disarmament  field. 
In  1952  the  United  States,  both  individually  and  joined  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  introduced  a  series  of  working  papers  in  the 
Commission,  which  set  forth  in  broad  outline  our  views  on  most  ele- 
ments of  a  comprehensive  disarmament  program.  These  efforts  were 
welcomed  by  all  other  members  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  Union,  which  rejected  the  proposals  even  as  a  basis 
for  discussions  and  sought  to  use  the  Commission's  meetings  solely 
for  purposes  of  propaganda. 

The  Disarmament  Commission's  second  report,  summarizing  its  ac- 
tivities in  1952,  was  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  March 
1953,  when  it  reconvened  after  a  winter  recess.  On  March  18  a  joint 
draft  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Political  Committee  by  the 
United  States,  together  with  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Lebanon,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  resolution  provided  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  (1)  take  note  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion's report  and  commend  the  Commission  for  its  efforts ;  (2)  reaffirm 
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the  General  Assembly  resolution  that  had  established  the  Disarmament 
Commission  and  defined  its  terms  of  reference  and  request  the  Com- 
mission to  continue  its  work  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  providing  for  (a)  the  regulation,  limitation, 
and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments;  (&)  the 
elimination  and  prohibition  of  all  major  weapons,  including  bacterio- 
logical, adaptable  to  mass  destruction;  and  (c)  the  effective  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  to  insure  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only — 
the  whole  program  to  be  carried  out  under  effective  international 
control  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  state  would  have  cause  to  feel  its 
security  was  endangered;  and  (3)  request  the  Commission  to  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1953. 

This  resolution — with  minor  amendments  submitted  by  Egypt,  Iraq, 
Syria,  and  Yemen  to  add  the  hope  that  all  members  of  the  Commission 
would  cooperate  in  efforts  to  produce  constructive  proposals  likely 
to  facilitate  its  tasks — was  adopted  by  the  Political  Committee  on 
March  21  by  52  votes  in  favor,  none  opposed,  and  8  abstentions  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc. 

During  the  discussions  in  committee,  the  U.S.  representative,  Am- 
bassador Ernest  A.  Gross,  asked  the  Soviet  representative  two  ques- 
tions :  Was  this  a  time  when  the  U.S.S.R.  was  willing  to  discuss  con- 
structively the  subject  of  disarmament  and  was  the  United  Nations 
a  forum  in  which  the  Soviet  representative  would  negotiate  with  his 
colleagues  on  disarmament  problems?  The  Soviet  representative 
replied  merely  with  propaganda  blasts  directed  against  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  position  on  disarmament  was  as  usual  presented  twice 
to  the  Assembly:  in  a  resolution  under  the  disarmament  item  and 
through  a  separate  omnibus  item  (initiated  by  Poland)  dealing  with 
disarmament,  Korea,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects.  The  Soviet 
draft  resolution  under  the  disarmament  item  called  upon  the  General 
Assembly  to  reprimand  the  Disarmament  Commission  for  not  really 
directing  its  efforts  to  the  drafting  of  measures  providing  for  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weap- 
ons ;  to  find  that  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  particular,  had  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  question  of  reducing 
armaments  that  of  illegally  obtaining  intelligence  reports  on  the 
armaments  of  individual  states;  and  to  require  the  Commission  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  study  practical  measures  for  achieving 
armaments  reduction,  particularly  by  the  five  Great  Powers,  and  to 
"decide  the  question  of  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, bacterial  weapons  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
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and  of  the  establishment  of  strict  international  control  of  compliance 
with  these  decisions."  The  Soviet  resolution  was  rejected  in  the  Po- 
litical Committee  by  41  votes  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  13  abstentions, 
since  the  record  of  deliberations  in  the  Disarmament  Commission 
clearly  placed  on  the  U.S.S.R.  the  blame  for  failure  to  make  progress. 

The  portion  of  the  Polish  omnibus  resolution  dealing  with  disarma- 
ment covered  practically  the  same  ground  with  one  notable  difference. 
Under  the  disarmament  item  the  U.S.S.R.  called  merely  for  "practical 
measures  for  achieving  armaments  reduction."  Under  the  Polish 
item  the  resolution  raised  the  old  and  timeworn  Soviet  proposals  for 
a  one-third  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  five  Great  Powers 
within  1  year.  The  Poles  did  not  press  their  resolution  to  a  vote, 
partly  because  other  General  Assembly  delegations  sharply  criticized 
it  for  raising  again  proposals  already  considered  and  rejected  in  the 
discussions  on  the  disarmament  item  but  chiefly  on  account  of  develop- 
ments in  Korea. 

In  plenary  session  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  two  amendments  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Political  Committee.  The  first 
amendment  proposed  deleting  the  section  of  the  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Disarmament  Commission  for  its  efforts,  and  this  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  14  sponsors  of  the  original  resolution  in  the  interest  of 
harmony ;  the  second  Soviet  amendment  would  have  deleted  the  reaf- 
firmation of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  January  11,  1952, 
which  had  established  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  defined  its 
tasks,  but  this  was  not  acceptable  to  the  14  sponsors.  On  April  8, 
1953,  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  meeting  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion with  the  one  Soviet  amendment  deleting  the  commendation  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  for  its  efforts  but  rejected  the  second 
Soviet  amendment.  The  vote  was  52  to  5  (Soviet  bloc) ,  with  3  absten- 
tions (Burma,  Argentina,  Indonesia). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  statements  in  the  disarmament  dis- 
cussions were  less  inflammatory  than  formerly,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion at  the  seventh  General  Assembly  of  any  basic  change  in  the 
Soviet  position. 

EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

On  September  17,  1953,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  devoted  a  considerable  section 
of  his  speech  to  the  problems  of  limiting  armaments.  He  em- 
phasized the  United  States  desire  for  progress  in  relaxing  inter- 
national tension  and  this  Government's  belief  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  technical  work  that  will  have  to  be  done  preparatory  to 
any  final  solution  in  the  disarmament  field.    This  work  should  be 
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clone  now  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  agreements  in  the  politi- 
cal area  would  enable  a  disarmament  program  actually  to  be  put 
into  effect.  He  said  that  the  United  States  was  not  inflexible  in  its 
views  except  in  insisting  that  any  proposals  must  meet  the  one  fun- 
damental test  of  safeguards  to  insure  the  compliance  of  all  nations 
and  to  give  adequate  warning  of  possible  evasions  or  violations.  The 
Secretary  affirmed  the  United  States  preparedness  to  dedicate  itself 
with  renewed  vigor  to  solving  the  complex  problems  in  the  disarm- 
ament field,  on  which  progress  could  be  made  if  the  Soviet  Union 
concretely  demonstrated  an  equal  desire  to  negotiate  honestly  and 
sincerely  on  the  substance  of  these  matters. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  seventh  General  Assembly  in  April 
1953,  the  Disarmament  Commission  had  met  only  once,  on  August  20. 
Its  third  report  expressed  the  hope  that  recent  international  events 
(the  Korea  Armistice)  would  create  a  more  propitious  atmosphere  for 
consideration  of  the  disarmament  question.  The  Commission  ex- 
pected to  continue  its  work  and  would  report  to  the  ninth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council. 

This  report  was  debated  by  the  Political  Committee  from  November 
6  to  November  18,  1953.  The  debate  revealed  clearly  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  the  Assembly  attached  to  this  problem.  Fourteen 
states,  including  the  United  States,  cosponsored  the  resolution  that  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  with  certain  amendments.  Seven  states 
submitted  amendments.  After  careful  study  the  cosponsors  of  the 
original  resolution  were  able  to  incorporate  into  the  resolution  the 
crux  of  all  the  suggested  amendments  excepting  those  submitted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  arid  Poland.  The  final  resolution  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee on  November  18  and  in  plenary  session  on  November  28  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  0,  with  5  abstentions  (Soviet  bloc) .  Under  this  resolution 
the  General  Assembly — 

1.  Reaffirmed  United  Nations  responsibility  for  considering  the 
problem  of  disarmament ; 

2.  Referred  to  the  additional  urgency  given  to  disarmament  efforts 
by  the  development  of  mass  destruction  weapons  such  as  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs ; 

3.  Stated  its  belief  that  progress  in  settling  existing  international 
disputes  and  the  resulting  reestablishment  of  confidence  are  vital  to 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  disarmament ;  that  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  disarmament  program  with 
adequate  safeguards  should  be  made  concurrently  with  progress  in 
settling  international  disputes ;  and  that  progress  in  either  field  would 
contribute  to  progress  in  the  other ; 

4.  Expressed  the  view  that  competition  in  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  individual  or  collective  se- 
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curity  of  member  states  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, is  not  only  economically  unsound  but  is  in  itself  a  great  danger  to 

peace ; 

5.  Endorsed  the  Disarmament  Commission's  hope  that  recent  in- 
ternational events  would  create  a  more  propitious  atmosphere  for 
reconsideration  of  the  disarmament  question,  the  capital  importance 
of  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  questions  affecting  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  is  recognized  by  all ; 

6.  Affirmed  its  earnest  desire  to  reach  agreement  as  early  as  pos- 
sible on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  disarmament  program ; 

7.  Recognized  that,  whatever  the  weapons  used,  aggression  is  con- 
trary to  the  conscience  and  honor  of  peoples  and  incompatible  with 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  is  the  gravest  of  all  crimes 
against  peace  and  security  throughout  the  world; 

8.  Requested  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  proposals  with  which  it  is  concerned  and 
to  report  again  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council; 

9.  Suggested  that  the  Commission  study  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  subcommittee  consisting  of  "Representatives  of  the  Powers 
principally  involved,"  which  should  seek  in  private  an  acceptable 
solution  and  report  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  Commission  might  study  and  report  on  such  solution 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council  not  later  than 
September  1, 1954. 

Both  under  the  disarmament  item  and  under  the  heading  of  a  sep- 
arate item  entitled  "Measures  To  Avert  the  Threat  of  a  New  World 
War  and  To  Reduce  Tension  in  International  Relations,"  the  Soviet 
Union  introduced  resolutions  and  amendments  that  substantially  re- 
iterated the  timeworn  Soviet  positions  in  the  disarmament  field. 
Again  the  U.S.S.R.  asked  the  General  Assembly  (1)  to  declare 
atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  be  "un- 
conditionally prohibited"  by  force  of  the  declaration  alone,  without 
adequate  safeguards  to  insure  that  the  prohibition  would  in  fact  be 
observed;  (2)  to  recommend  to  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  that  they  reduce  their  armed  forces  by  one- third 
within  a  year;  and  (3)  to  recommend  to  the  Security  Council  that  it 
take  steps  to  insure  the  elimination  of  military,  air,  and  naval  bases 
in  the  territories  of  other  states  on  the  grounds  that  these  bases  in- 
crease the  threat  of  a  new  world  war  and  undermine  the  national 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  states. 

The  Soviet  amendments  to  the  disarmament  resolution  as  well  as 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  draft  resolution  under  its  separate  item  were  rejected 
decisively  in  the  Political  Committee  and  in  the  plenary  session. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

On  December  8  President  Eisenhower  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Secretary-General 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  to  tell  of  the  dangers  which,  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  saw  in  the  atomic  armaments  race  and  to 
suggest  a  new  way  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  make  progress  in 
using  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  instead  of  warlike  purposes.  He 
noted  the  great  increase  in  the  destructive  powers  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  variety  of  their  development,  the  advent  of  thermonuclear 
devices,  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada, 
in  addition  to  the  United  States,  possessed  the  secrets  of  atomic  de- 
velopment. He  warned  that  the  expenditures  of  vast  sums  for  weap- 
ons and  systems  of  defense  could  not  guarantee  absolute  safety  for 
the  cities  and  citizens  of  any  nation  and  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  firmly  resolved  to  find  a  way  toward  peace  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  atomic  armaments  race.  , 

The  President  emphasized  that  the  United  States  was  instantly 
prepared  to  meet  privately  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  "prin- 
cipally involved"  to  seek  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  atomic  arma- 
ments race,  as  suggested  by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
November  28, 1953.  He  said  we  would  carry  into  these  private  or  dip- 
lomatic talks  a  new  concept.  This  concept  was  that  these  governments, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  elementary  prudence,  should  begin  now 
and  continue  to  make  joint  contributions  from  their  stockpiles  of 
normal  uranium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  established  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  agency  could  be  made  responsible  for  the  impounding,  storage, 
and  protection  of  the  contributed  fissionable  material,  and  its  most 
important  responsibility  would  be  to  devise  methods  to  allocate  this 
material  to  serve  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  mankind.  The  President 
suggested  that  among  these  peaceful  uses  might  be  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  medicine  and  the  pro- 
vision of  electrical  energy  in  power-starved  areas  of  the  world.  He 
made  clear  the  fact  that  this  proposal  was  not  intended  to  solve  all 
the  complex  problems  in  the  disarmament  field  but  instead  to  open 
up  a  new  channel  for  peaceful  discussion  and  at  least  initiate  a  new 
approach  to  these  many  difficult  problems.  The  President  pledged 
to  the  world  the  United  States  determination  to  help  solve  the  fearful 
atomic  dilemma  so  that  atomic  energy  could  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  peace  instead  of  war. 

On  December  21,  1953,  the  U.S.S.R.  indicated  willingness  to 
participate  in  these  private  discussions  but  reserved  the  right  to 
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raise  its  old  proposal,  previously  rejected  by  the  United  Nations, 
calling  for  an  unconditional  pledge  against  the  use  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  and  the  institution  of  strict  international  control 
to  insure  fulfillment  of  such  pledge. 


PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  AND  OTHER  EFFORTS 
TO  IMPROVE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  political  field  continued  to 
be  directed  during  1953  toward  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes that  might  endanger  international  peace  and  toward  helping 
adjust  differences  among  states.  In  addition  to  the  negotiations  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  already  described,  such 
difficult  problems  as  those  concerning  Kashmir  and  Palestine  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  attention  of  United  Nations  organs.  In  the  case 
of  Palestine,  a  new  approach  based  on  a  plan  for  the  international 
development  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  River  was  offered  as  a  basis 
for  improving  the  economic  welfare  of  the  area  and  for  assisting  in 
the  resettlement  of  Arab  refugees. 

Progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  removal  of  foreign 
irregular  troops  from  Burma,  where  their  presence  had  been  caus- 
ing friction.  As  the  result  of  further  improvement  in  the  situ- 
ation along  the  Greek  frontiers,  the  Balkan  Subcommission  of 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  decided  late  in  the  year  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  its  observers  in  the  area.  Earlier,  in  June, 
Bulgaria  accepted  a  Greek  offer,  made  through  the  Secretary-General, 
to  establish  a  Mixed  Greek-Bulgarian  Commission  to  demarcate  the 
common  frontier.  While  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  free 
elections  in  Germany  remained  inactive,  the  German  problem  was 
scheduled  for  consideration  early  in  1954  at  the  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Big  Four  Powers  in  Berlin.  The  appeal  of  the 
seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
an  Austrian  State  Treaty  remained  unanswered  owing  to  the  Soviet 
attitude,  and  this  problem  also  was  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin.  A  further  debate  on  the  controversial 
questions  of  the  French  North  African  protectorates  and  South 
African  racial  policies  again  disclosed  profound  differences  of  opin- 
ion, not  only  on  the  merits  of  these  questions  but  also  on  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  in  attempting  to  find  peaceful  solutions  for  them. 
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Foreign  Forces  in  Burma 

The  Burmese  Government  on  March  25,  1953,  issued  another  in  a 
long  series  of  statements  protesting  against  the  hostile  activities  and 
depredations  of  some  12,000  irregular  troops  on  Burmese  territory  and 
asked  that  its  complaint  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  resumed 
seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Burmese  complaint 
stated  that.;  beginning  in  1950  with  some  1,700  soldiers  of  the  Chinese 
Government  under  Gen.  Li  Mi  who  had  retreated  into  Burma  when 
his  Government  withdrew  to  Formosa,  the  foreign  forces  had  since 
been  augmented  by  new  recruits  from  the  China-Burma  border  areas. 
By  1952  they  had  penetrated  west  of  the  Salween  River  where,  to- 
gether with  certain  native  elements,  they  preyed  on  the  countryside. 
The  complaint  also  stated  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  direct  link 
between  the  headquarters  of  the  forces  at  Mong  Hsat  in  Burma  and  the 
Chinese  National  Government  (on  Formosa)  and  that  supplies  were 
flown  in  by  plane. 

The  Burmese  Government,  having  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  and  other  friendly  governments  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  or  internment  of  the  troops, 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Burmese  delegation  submitted 
a  draft  resolution  under  which  the  Assembly  would  have  noted  that 
armed  forces  of  the  Chinese  Government  had  infringed  on  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  presenting  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  recommended  to  the  Security  Counci] 
that  it  "condemn  the  Kuomintang  Government  for  the  said  acts  of 
aggression"  and  "take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  such  acts." 

ACTION  BY  THE  SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Following  a  strong  statement  by  the  Burmese  representative,  the 
Chinese  delegate  emphatically  rejected  the  charge  of  aggression, 
pointing  out  that  his  Government  had  done  its  best  to  influence  Gen. 
Li  Mi  and  other  leaders  of  these  troops  to  prevent  interference  with 
Burmese  authority.  He  stressed  that,  while  the  original  troops  had 
come  from  the  regular  army,  the  recruits  from  the  border  region  had 
not  been,  and  were  not,  subject  to  his  Government's  authority.  The 
forces  had  received  financial  aid  from  anti- Communist  Chinese  all 
over  the  world.  The  Chinese  representative  pledged  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  stop  any  further  collection  of  funds  in  Formosa  for 
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this  purpose  and  would  not  permit  any  aircraft  to  fly  to  the  border  re- 
gion from  Formosa.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  Government  con- 
tinued ready  to  utilize  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  problem  and  asked  Burma  in  the  meantime  to  refrain 
from  raising  further  obstacles  by  pressing  its  unjust  and  unrealistic 
resolution. 

The  Burmese  position  received  unqualified  support  from  Yugo- 
slavia, Israel,  Indonesia,  India,  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Other  mem- 
bers, such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  expressed  strong  sympathy  for  the  Burmese  position 
but  felt  that,  rather  than  condemning  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
Assembly  should  seek  to  persuade  that  Government  to  cease  all  moral 
and  material  support  of  the  troops  and  cooperate  fully  with  the 
friendly  governments  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  matter. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  introduction  of  a  series 
of  compromise  proposals  by  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Chile.  The 
Argentine  delegation  suggested  that  the  Assembly  call  on  all  states  to 
support  the  territorial  integrity  of  Burma  and  request  China  and  other 
parties  concerned  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  After  several  delegations  had  indicated  that  the 
Argentine  proposal  was  inadequate  in  light  of  the  circumstances, 
Mexico  proposed  that  the  Assembly  condemn  the  hostile  actions  of  the 
foreign  forces  and  declare  that  they  must  be  disarmed  and  either  agree 
to  internment  or  leave  Burma.  The  Assembly  would  also  request  all 
states  to  afford  Burma  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the 
peaceful  evacuation  or  internment  of  the  forces  and  to  refrain  from 
giving  them  any  assistance.  This  proposal  gained  wide  support. 
Argentina  withdrew  its  proposal  and,  with  Chile,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mexican  proposal,  recommending  that  the  negotiations 
in  progress  through  the  good  offices  of  certain  member  states  be  con- 
tinued. The  Lebanese  delegation  also  submitted  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  Mexican  proposal  by  condemning  the 
presence,  as  well  as  the  hostile  acts,  of  the  foreign  forces  in  Burma. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
J r.,  supported  Burma  in  its  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  troops  and  to  remove 
this  infringement  on  its  national  sovereignty.  He  noted  that  the 
United  States,  at  Burma's  request,  had  acted  as  an  intermediary  and 
had  done  its  utmost  to  bring  about  a  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The 
United  States  was  seeking  to  bring  about  agreement  by  which  the 
troops  would  cease  their  hostile  acts  and  the  parties  concerned  would 
find  a  means  to  effect  their  withdrawal.  Such  a  solution  seemed  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  statement  by  the  Thai  representative  that  his  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  the  troops  to  be  evacuated  through  its  territory. 
Mr.  Lodge  pointed  out,  however,  that  some  of  the  irregular  troops 
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might  not  agree  to  withdraw  since  some  were  probably  common  bandits 
and  others  had  always  regarded  the  border  region  as  their  home. 
Nevertheless,  he  believed  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  substantial  number 
would  reduce  the  problem  to  manageable  proportions  for  Burma. 

The  Political  Committee  on  April  22  adopted  the  Mexican  resolu- 
tion, together  with  the  Argentine-Chilean  and  Lebanese  amendments, 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  0,  with  Cliina  and  Burma  abstaining.  The  vote  in 
plenary  session  on  April  23  was  59  to  0,  with  China  abstaining. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  BANGKOK  COMMITTEE 

During  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  seventh  session  and  the 
opening  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  four-nation 
Committee  consisting  of  military  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  the  Chinese  National  Government  was  estab- 
lished in  Bangkok.  The  Committee,  with  the  senior  United  States 
military  representative  as  chairman,  met  first  on  May  22,  1953,  and 
proceeded  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  evacuation  of  the  foreign  forces. 
Although  the  Committee  encountered  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
points  of  view  of  its  Burmese  and  Chinese  members,  it  succeeded  in 
drafting  a  plan  providing  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  Mong  Hsat  area  and 
for  evacuating  the  troops  to  a  point  in  Thailand  near  the  Burmese 
border  from  where  they  would  be  flown  to  Formosa. 

The  plan  was  accepted  in  principle  by  Burma,  but  the  Chinese 
representative  insisted  he  had  insufficient  authority  to  act  for  his 
Government.  Further  difficulties  were  raised  by  the  Chinese  mem- 
ber's insistence  that  Burma  release  Chinese  civilians  whom  it  had 
imprisoned  for  collaboration  with  the  irregular  troops.  By  the  end 
of  June,  however,  agreement  had  been  reached  in  principle  on  most 
aspects  of  the  evacuation  plan. 

On  July  15  Gen.  Li  Mi,  who  was  then  in  Formosa,  announced  to 
the  press  that  he  would  not  order  his  troops  to  withdraw.  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  the  guerrillas  who  had  come  to  Bangkok  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  also  made  known  their  opposition  to  an  evacuation. 
United  States  good  offices  were  then  employed  with  the  Chinese 
Government  to  request  the  leaders  of  the  irregular  forces  to  agree  to 
the  proposed  withdrawal,  and  Shao  Yu-Lin  was  sent  as  a  personal 
representative  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Mong  Hsat  to  explain 
the  plan  and  urge  its  acceptance  by  the  commanders  of  the  forces. 
Dr.  Shao  was  only  partially  successful,  and  the  stalemate  continued. 
On  September  10.  1953,  the  Burmese  Government  renewed  its  com- 
plaint against  the  Chinese  Government  and  asked  that  the  complaint 
be  considered  by  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
four-nation  Committee  reached  an  impasse  on  September  17,  when 
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the  Burmese  representative  withdrew  following  a  Chinese  refusal  to 
consider  a  Burmese  demand  for  a  definite  commitment  on  how  many 
troops  could  be  evacuated  and  how  soon.  The  Committee  continued 
to  meet  without  Burma. 

ACTION  EY  THE  EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Largely  through  United  States  initiative,  diplomatic  efforts  were 
continued  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem;  and  by  the  time  the 
Assembly's  Political  Committee  began  its  consideration  of  the  Burmese 
complaint,  the  Joint  Military  Committee  in  Bangkok,  successor  to 
the  four-nation  Committee,  announced  that  preliminary  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  a  plan  to  evacuate  about  2,000  troops,  together 
with  dependents,  the  first  group  to  arrive  at  the  Thai  border  during 
the  first  week  in  November.  The  Chinese  Government  announced 
that  all  troops  refusing  to  leave  Burma  would  be  disavowed  and 
would  receive  no  further  assistance.  The  U.S.  representative  an- 
nounced in  the  Political  Committee  that  American  officials  in  Bang- 
kok had  contracted  for  the  transportation  of  these  troops  by  air  to 
Formosa,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States,  China,  and 
Thailand. 

During  the  initial  discussion  in  the  Political  Committee  beginning 
October  31,  the  Burmese  delegation  stated  that  it  would  regard  this 
evacuation  only  as  a  first  step  toward  the  total  withdrawal  of  the 
forces.  The  Chinese  delegation  pointed  out  that  its  Government  no 
longer  exercised  any  effective  control  over  the  troops  and  would  dis- 
avow any  who  remained  in  Burma.  After  reviewing  the  Bangkok 
Committee's  work,  the  U.S.  representative  stated  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  National  Government  exercised  only  limited  in- 
fluence over  the  irregular  forces,  the  United  States  would  regard  the 
removal  of  the  scheduled  2,000  troops  as  constituting  substantial  ful- 
fillment of  what  could  be  achieved  by  the  international  action  called 
for  under  the  Assembly's  previous  resolution.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  would  nevertheless  continue  to  consult  with  the  interested 
parties  regarding  any  further  action  that  might  be  taken  following 
the  evacuation  of  the  first  group. 

On  November  5  the  Political  Committee  decided  to  adjourn  the 
debate  on  this  item,  pending  evacuation  of  the  2,000  troops.  Before 
resuming  its  debate  on  November  27,  the  Committee  received  several 
progress  reports  on  the  evacuation,  which  was  now  under  way.  The 
resumed  debate  centered  on  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Uruguay.  The  resolution,  revised  to  incorporate  a 
number  of  suggestions  from  other  delegations  and  to  reflect  the 
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progress  being  achieved  in  evacuating  the  troops,  was  adopted  by  the 
Political  Committee  on  December  4  by  a  vote  of  51  to  0,  with  6  absten- 
tions (the  Soviet  bloc  and  Syria) .   China  did  not  vote. 

This  resolution  noted  that  a  limited  evacuation  had  begun  on  No- 
vember 7,  expressed  concern  that  the  troops  had  surrendered  few 
arms,  and  urged  that  efforts  be  continued  to  evacuate  or  intern  the 
forces  and  to  effect  the  surrender  of  all  weapons.  The  resolution  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Thailand. 
It  also  reaffirmed  the  Assembly's  previous  resolution  on  this  subject 
and  invited  Burma  and  others  to  report  to  the  Assembly. 

By  the  time  the  resolution  was  considered  in  plenary  session,  reports 
from  the  Joint  Military  Committee  indicated  that  1,843  persons  (1,574 
troops  and  269  dependents)  had  been  evacuated.  The  final  figure  as  of 
December  9  was  1,923  troops  and  335  dependents.  Reports  indicated 
that  the  movement  was  continuing,  and  the  Chinese  delegation  an- 
nounced that,  if  the  cease-fire  period  were  extended,  some  5,000  troops 
might  ultimately  be  evacuated.  While  skeptical  about  this  possibility, 
the  Burmese  delegation  expressed  Burma's  willingness  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  was  approved  in  plenary 
session  on  December  8  by  a  vote  of  56  to  0,  with  Syria  abstaining  and 
China  not  participating.  At  that  time  word  was  received  that  an- 
other 3,000  troops  might  evacuate.  Burma  was  informed  of  this  pos- 
sibility and  agreed  to  extend  the  cease-fire  temporarily.  During  the 
month  of  December  negotiations  were  pursued  with  the  guerrilla  lead- 
ers, but  plans  for  the  further  evacuation  had  not  crystallized  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Kashmir 

The  Kashmir  question,  with  which  the  Security  Council  has  been 
concerned  since  January  1948,  remained  a  serious  controversy  during 
1953.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  the  dispute  had  entered  a  new  stage 
because  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  decided  it  would  be 
desirable  to  enter  into  direct  bilateral  negotiations  on  the  matter. 

The  Kashmir  dispute  originated  when  India  and  Pakistan  were 
established  as  independent  nations  in  August  1947.  At  that  time  more 
than  500  princely  states  on  the  subcontinent  were  given  the  choice  of 
joining  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  new  nations.  This  choice  was 
made  without  difficulty  in  most  instances  on  the  basis  of  geographic 
proximity  and  the  preponderance  of  either  Hindus  or  Moslems  in 
the  population.  The  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  commonly  called 
Kashmir,  is,  however,  contiguous  to  both  India  and  Pakistan  and  has 
a  mixed,  though  predominantly  Moslem,  population.   The  question 
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of  its  disposition  promptly  led  to  a  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  hostilities  ensued  late  in  1947. 

In  August  1948  and  January  1949  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  India  and  Pakistan  (Uncip),  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  obtained  Indian  and  Pakistani  concurrence  in  two  agree- 
ments. These  related  to  a  cease-fire  and  to  principles  which  have  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Uncip  Resolutions,  under  which  a  truce  and  a 
plebiscite  to  determine  the  eventual  affiliation  of  Kashmir  were  to  be 
arranged.  Subsequent  earnest  efforts,  first  by  Sir  Owen  Dixon  of 
Australia  and  then  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham  of  the  United  States,  had, 
up  to  the  end  of  1952,  produced  little  significant  progress  toward  the 
implementation  of  these  principles.  Security  Council  consideration 
of  the  continued  difficulties  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1952,  recognizing  that  the  basic  obstacle  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  actual  demilitarization  of  Kashmir,  as  the  step  precedent  to 
the  plebiscite,  related  to  the  nature  and  number  of  armed  forces  to 
remain  on  either  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  at  the  end  of  the  proposed 
demilitarization  period.  The  resolution  indicated  the  Council's  belief 
that  the  number  of  forces  should  be  between  3,000  and  6,000  on  the 
Pakistani  side  and  between  12,000  and  18,000  on  the  Indian  side. 
Specific  numbers  were  to  be  arrived  at  by  direct  negotiations  between 
the  parties,  bearing  in  mind  certain  criteria  on  the  nature  of  the  forces 
suggested  by  Dr.  Graham  in  earlier  negotiations. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  PARTIES 

Pakistan  accepted  the  Council's  resolution,  but  India  rejected  it, 
though  indicating  that  it  was  prepared  to  continue  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Graham.  Accordingly,  the  U.N.  representative  during  January 
1953  directed  his  efforts  toward  an  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  resume  negotiations.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  meetings 
between  the  parties  with  Dr.  Graham's  assistance  should  be  held 
at  Geneva  in  February  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  parties' 
understandings  of  their  commitments  under  the  Uncip  Resolutions. 
This  agreement  specifically  stated :  "This  basis  for  the  resumption  of 
the  negotiations  will  be  without  prejudice  to  a  further  consideration 
should  that  become  necessary,  of  the  12  proposals  [of  the  U.N.  rep- 
resentative]." These  proposals  were  Dr.  Graham's  earlier  recom- 
mendations for  a  demilitarization  program. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  failed  to  bring  the  parties  any  nearer 
agreement  on  such  a  program.  They  did,  however,  make  clear  for 
the  record  the  apparently  unalterable  positions  of  the  parties  con- 
cerning their  interpretations  of  their  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  Uncip  Resolutions.    Further,  the  negotiations  made  obvious  the 
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parties'  unwillingness  to  agree  on  the  nature  and  number  of  forces 
to  remain  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  cease-fire  line  at  the  end  of 
the  demilitarization  period.  The  negotiations  indicated  clearly  that 
India  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  continuation  of  any  organized 
forces  in  Azad  Kashmir  (that  part  of  Kashmir  on  the  Pakistani  side 
of  the  cease-fire  line)  at  the  end  of  the  demilitarization  period.  India 
would  not  accept  any  reduction  of  its  armed  forces  in  Kashmir  ex- 
cept as  part  of  an  overall  arrangement  that  would  include  the  com- 
plete disbanding  and  disarming  of  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces. 
Pakistan,  for  its  part,  rejected  the  Indian  requirement  with  regard 
to  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  and  indicated  its  belief  that  the  problem 
for  negotiation  was  to  secure  India's  agreement  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  its  forces  from  Kashmir  as  provided  for  in  the  Unctp 
Resolutions. 

In  view  of  this  impasse  Dr.  Graham  at  Geneva  turned  again  to  his 
12-point  program  and  suggested  that  the  two  Governments  agree  on 
the  number  of  troops  on  either  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  as  follows: 
21,000  Indian  and  State  (Kashmir)  armed  forces  on  the  Indian  side, 
as  against  6,000  Azad  Kashmir  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  cease- 
fire line.  Dr.  Graham  indicated  to  representatives  of  Pakistan  that 
his  proposal  had  been  framed  with  the  view  to  obtaining  Indian 
agreement.  In  reply  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  rejected  the  proposal  as  being  outside  the  context  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  December  23, 1952,  and  contrary  to  the 
condition  under  which  Pakistan  accepted  renewed  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  In  these  circumstances  the  conference  broke  up,  and  on 
March  27, 1953,  Dr.  Graham  submitted  his  fifth  report  to  the  Security 
Council. 

FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

In  his  report  Dr.  Graham  pointed  out  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
negotiations  with  the  parties  since  1951,  he  had  made  five  distinct 
proposals  concerning  the  nature  and  number  of  forces  to  remain  on 
either  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  at  the  end  of  the  demilitarization 
period.  He  indicated  that  he  held  no  preference  for  any  of  these 
proposals.  He  accepted  India's  contention  that  it  has  some  larger 
responsibilities  on  its  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  than  the  local  au- 
thorities have  on  the  Pakistani  side.  However,  in  accepting  the 
Pakistani  position  and  rejecting  the  Indian  demand  for  the  complete 
disbandment  of  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces,  he  stated : 

Without  recognition  of.  the  Azad  Kashmir  Government  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  it  also  appears  obvious,  by  the  nature  of  the 
cease-fire  line  and  the  temporary  exercise  of  the  necessary  and  useful  functions 
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of  the  local  authorities,  that  (with  the  withdrawal  of  the  tribesmen  and  of  the 
Pakistani  nationals  not  normally  resident  therein  who  entered  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pakistan  Army  and 
authority  and  the  large-scale  disarming  and  disbanding  of  the  Azad  Kashmir 
forces)  there  should  be  in  the  evacuated  territory  effective  local  authorities 
and  effective  armed  forces.  In  the  Azad  Kashmir  territory  these  armed  forces 
would  be  organized  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  without 
armor  or  artillery  and  thereafter  would  be  commanded  by  local  officers  under 
the  local  authorities,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Graham  then  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  induction  of  the 
Plebiscite  Administrator  into  office.  Not  only  would  the  actual  induc- 
tion of  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  into  office  become  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  parties  to  have  a  plebiscite,  but  it  would  also  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  later  consideration  of  where  the  armed  forces 
would  be  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  and  holding  of  the  plebiscite. 

SUBSEQUENT  DIRECT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Through  the  end  of  1953,  there  had  been  no  further  formal  con- 
sideration of  this  dispute  in  the  Security  Council  since  Dr.  Graham's 
report,  neither  party  having  indicated  a  desire  to  have  further  Council 
debate.  Instead,  the  two  Governments  decided  to  undertake  direct 
bilateral  conversations.  During  July  and  August  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India  and  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Ali  of 
Pakistan  held  a  number  of  meetings  on  the  Kashmir  question  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  joint  public  communique,  they  reiterated  their  Gov- 
ernments' desire  that  the  question  be  settled  by  a  fair  and  impartial 
plebiscite  which,  they  indicated,  had  been  their  intention  for  some 
years.  The  communique  went  on  to  state : 

.  .  .  Progress,  however,  could  not  be  made  because  of  lack  of  agreement  in 
regard  to  certain  preliminary  issues.  The  Prime  Ministers  agreed  that  these 
preliminary  issues  should  be  considered  by  them  directly  in  order  to  arrive  at 
agreements  in  regard  to  them.  These  agreements  would  have  to  be  given  effect 
to  and  the  next  step  would  be  the  appointment  of  the  Plebiscite  Administrator. 

They  agreed  that  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  should  be  appointed 
by  April  30, 1954,  and  that  prior  to  that  date  the  "preliminary  issues" 
should  have  been  decided  and  action  upon  them  taken.  For  that 
purpose  they  set  up  committees  of  experts  to  consider  these  matters. 
Discussions  between  the  two  Governments  at  the  technical  level  were 
held  during  the  latter  part  of  December  1953. 

North  African  Protectorates 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  had  again  on  its  agenda 
items  concerned  with  Morocco  and  with  Tunisia,  respectively.  Grow- 
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ing  nationalism  in  these  two  French  protectorates  has  given  rise  to 
serious  tensions,  and  there  had  been  a  series  of  efforts  by  Arab  and 
Asian  delegations,  beginning  late  in  1951,  to  bring  first  the  Moroccan 
and  then  the  Tunisian  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  General  Assembly  first  discussed  these  problems  at  its  seventh 
session  and  adopted  two  resolutions  of  a  moderate  character  encourag- 
ing the  continuation  of  negotiations  between  France  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  authorities  on  the  other.  The  United 
States  supported  these  resolutions. 

Both  protectorates  are  considered  non-self-governing  territories 
within  the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  in  accordance 
with  article  73  (e)  France  has  regularly  reported  to  the  United  Nations 
on  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  there. 

Morocco 

Consisting  of  a  French  Zone,  a  Spanish  Zone,  and  an  International 
Zone  (Tangier) ,  Morocco  is  a  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  France  acquired  a  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Morocco 
in  1912  under  the  Treaty  of  Fez.  Later  that  year  a  small  Spanish 
Zone  was  created  through  bilateral  agreement  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  Tangier  Statute  of  1923  formally  established  the 
International  Zone.  By  the  Treaty  of  Fez  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
entrusted  to  France  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  defense,  and  the  responsibility  for  developing,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Sultan,  administrative,  economic,  juridical,  and  edu- 
cational reforms.  According  to  the  treaty  the  Sultan  would  issue 
under  his  seal  governmental  decrees  which  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval and  promulgation  by  the  French  Resident  General  in  the  case 
of  matters  falling  within  the  framework  of  France's  treaty  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

• 

DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  1953 

Following  the  Casablanca  riots  in  December  1952,  the  French  au- 
thorities in  Morocco  tightened  security  controls.  A  number  of  na- 
tionalist leaders  went  into  exile  or  were  placed  under  some  form  of  de- 
tention or  surveillance.  Further  exchange  of  views  between  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  and  the  French  authorities  was  attempted,  but  the 
Sultan  proved  unwilling  to  accept  French  proposals  for  local  and  re- 
gional councils  in  which  representation  for  the  numerically  smaller 
French  community  would  be  equal  to  that  for  the  Moroccan  popula- 
tion groups. 
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During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1953  certain  local  chieftains  and 
dignitaries  (caids  and  pashas),  especially  among  the  Berber  tribes  of 
the  interior,  led  by  the  strongly  pro-French  Pasha  of  Marra  Kech,  El 
Glaoui,  set  in  active  motion  a  movement  hostile  to  the  Sultan.  The 
situation  reached  the  point  of  crisis  in  August  1953  when  the  French 
authorities  and  the  Sultan  were  at  a  critical  stage  in  their  discussion 
of  the  intended  reforms.  The  Glaoui  and  his  Berber  followers  threat- 
ened to  depose  the  Sultan  and  announced  on  August  15  that  they  were 
naming  in  his  place  a  new  imam  (religious  leader)  for  Morocco  in  the 
person  of  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Moulay  Arafa,  elderly  uncle  of  the 
Sultan.  The  French  Kesident  General,  holding  it  impractical  to  medi- 
ate further  between  the  two  Moroccan  political  camps,  removed  the 
reigning  Sultan,  replacing  him  with  his  uncle.  In  taking  this  step 
the  French  stated  the  belief  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  avoid  a  civil 
and  religious  conflict  in  Morocco. 

Reacting  strongly  to  these  developments,  15  Arab  and  Asian  coun- 
tries pressed  for  urgent  Security  Council  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion, charging  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez  and  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  resulting  from  France's  action.  During  the 
Council's  discussion  of  whether  to  include  the  situation  in  Morocco 
on  its  agenda,  the  French  representative  on  the  Council  repudiated 
Arab-Asian  charges  that  France  had  instigated  the  movement  lead- 
ing to  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan.  He  maintained  that  calm  had 
been  restored  in  Morocco  and  that  France  had  only  done  what  it  con- 
sidered necessary  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  former  Sultan,  while 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  maintain  order  and  to  resolve  the 
crisis  peacefully.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  advised  the 
Council  on  August  27  that,  while  the  United  States  favors  self-gov- 
ernment in  Morocco  as  elsewhere,  it  did  not  believe  that  the  Moroccan 
situation  constituted  a  threat  to  peace,  which  would  be  the  proper  basis 
on  which  the  complaint  should  be  considered.  On  September  3  the 
Council  voted  5  to  5,  with  1  abstention,  not  to  include  the  item  on  its 
agenda. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  Arab-Asian  governments  then  proposed  the  inclusion  of  the 
Moroccan  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  eighth  Assembly  session.  This 
question,  along  with  that  of  Tunisia,  was  included  on  the  agenda  with- 
out formal  objection  from  any  quarter.  However,  in  his  address  of 
September  25  in  the  general  debate,  Maurice  Schumann,  France's  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister,  warned  against  what  he  termed  an  "illegal  inter- 
ference whose  only  result  has  been  to  multiply  illusory  encourage- 
ments to  hatred  and  disorder."    Thus,  he  reiterated  France's  position 
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that  discussion  of  the  North  African  problems  is  beyond  the  Assem- 
bly's competence.  Outlining  the  general  nature  of  the  reform  pro- 
gram that  France  now  intended  to  put  into  effect,  he  asked  how  it  could 
be  maintained  that  "the  African  Continent  should  be  disintegrating 
while  Europe  is  federating  and  uniting?"  Thereafter,  as  in  1952, 
France  remained  absent  from  both  the  committee  and  plenary  debate 
on  this  item. 

The  debate  on  Morocco  began  in  the  Political  Committee  on  October 
8.  The  principal  Arab  and  Asian  spokesmen  sought  to  disprove 
France's  contention  that  mere  discussion  of  the  Moroccan  situation 
constituted  an  illegal  intervention  by  the  United  Nations  into  matters 
lying  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  France  and  Morocco.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  Assembly  had  already  adopted  in  1952  resolutions  on 
the  problems  of  French  North  Africa,  they  argued  that  the  reforms 
proposed  by  France  were  inadequate  and  not  genuinely  in  the  interests 
of  the  Moroccan  people.  They  contended  that  France's  actions  in 
Morocco  bordered  on  aggression  against  a  sovereign  state  which,  they 
feared,  might  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  colony  run  by  the  French 
community  unless  France's  policy  were  modified. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
supported  the  French  view  on  the  matter  of  competence.  Most  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  upheld  the  Assembly's  competence  but 
warned  against  the  harmful  effects  of  any  resolution  going  beyond 
the  moderate  terms  of  the  1952  text.  In  his  statement  in  the  Political 
Committee  on  October  18,  Ambassador  Lodge  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of  dependent  peoples 
toward  self-government.  He  felt  that  some  encouragement  could  be 
derived  from  the  statement  made  earlier  by  Maurice  Schumann  de- 
scribing the  additional  reforms  for  Morocco  that  France  now  pro- 
posed. Ambassador  Lodge  cautioned  against  allowing  the  debate 
to  take  a  course  that  might  "promote  disorder  or  confusion  in  Mo- 
rocco." The  Soviet  delegation  utilized  the  discussion  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  anti-Western  propaganda. 

The  Arab  and  Asian  delegations  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which 
(1)  spoke  of  negotiations  between  France  and  "the  true  represen- 
tatives of  the  Moroccan  people";  (2)  recommended  the  immediate 
lifting  of  "martial  law  and  all  other  exceptional  measures";  (3) 
called  for  the  establishment  of  representative  Moroccan  institutions 
through  free  elections  based  on  universal  suffrage ;  and  (4)  called  for 
Moroccan  independence  within  5  years. 

Later  the  Bolivian  delegate  introduced  a  less  specific  draft  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  Assembly  would  renew  its  appeal  for  the  reduction 
of  tension  in  relation  to  the  question  of  Morocco.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fourth  preambular  paragraph,  which  stated  that  the 
general  desire  expressed  in  the  seventh  Assembly  resolution  for  the 
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development  of  the  free  political  institutions  of  the  Moroccan  people 
"has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,"  the  Bolivian  draft  resolution  essentially 
echoed  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  1952  on  the  Moroccan 
problem. 

On  October  19  the  Political  Committee  rejected  the  Arab- Asian 
draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  22  to  28,  with  9  abstentions,  the  United 
States  voting  in  the  negative  with  the  majority.  India,  Indonesia, 
and  Burma  were  then  successful  in  amending  the  Bolivian  draft  reso- 
lution, adding  (1)  a  preambular  paragraph  referring  to  the  Moroc- 
can people's  rights  to  "complete  self-determination  in  conformity  with 
the  Charter"  and  (2)  deleting  from  the  operative  portion  the  passage 
renewing  an  expression  of  the  Assembly's  confidence  that  progress 
would  be  made  in  the  development  of  the  free  political  institutions 
of  Morocco.  The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  voted  upon  as  a 
whole  and  approved  by  31  votes  to  18,  with  9  abstentions.  The  United 
States  voted  negatively  because  of  objectionable  features  in  the  draft 
and  because  it  was  not  convinced  that  a  resolution  would  be  helpful 
under  the .  circumstances  and  after  the  debate  that  had  taken  place. 
Negative  votes  were  also  cast  by  several  Latin  American  delegations, 
five  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  two  Western  Euro- 
pean states. 

On  November  3  the  resolution  adopted  in  committee  was  considered 
in  plenary  meeting,  where  each  paragraph  was  voted  on  separately. 
All  the  preambular  paragraphs  except  the  fourth  were  accepted  by 
substantial  majorities;  however,  the  fourth  preambular  paragraph, 
with  its  implied  criticism  of  France,  fell  short  of  approval  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  required  in  plenary  voting  on  important  mat- 
ters. The  vote  was  31  in  favor  and  23  against,  with  5  abstentions. 
The  operative  paragraph,  from  which  the  expression  of  the  As- 
sembly's confidence  that  a  just  solution  would  be  attained  had  been 
deleted,  also  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  approval,  the 
vote  being  32  to  22,  with  5  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted 
against  both  the  fourth  preambular  paragraph  and  the  operative 
portion  of  the  draft  resolution. 

It  was  then  decided  that,  since  the  operative  portion  of  the  draft 
resolution  had  failed  of  adoption,  the  entire  resolution  was  defeated. 
Thus,  the  eighth  General  Assembly  provided  full  opportunity  for  the 
airing  of  conflicting  points  of  view  on  this  delicate  problem  but  took 
no  further  action. 

Tunisia 

Previously  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  Tunisia  became  a  French 
protectorate  by  virtue  of  the  Bardo  and  La  Marsa  treaties  concluded 
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between  France  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  in  1881  and  1883,  respectively. 
Tunis  retained  its  identity  as  a  state,  but  France  received  the  right 
to  exercise  authority  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  and  security, 
and  provision  was  made  for  institution  by  the  Bey  of  such  reforms 
in  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial  fields  as  France  should 
consider  desirable. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1953 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  Tunisia  late  in  1952 
by  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  little  further  negotia- 
tion took  place  between  France  and  Tunisia  during  1953.  In  the 
spring,  elections  for  municipal  and  rural  administrative  councils  were 
held  in  Tunisia.  The  Tunisian  nationalists,  protesting  maintenance 
by  the  French  authorities  of  the  state  of  siege  and  related  security 
controls,  advocated  a  boycott  of  the  election  by  their  followers.  While 
the  proportion  of  the  electorate  actually  voting  varied  considerably 
in  the  different  districts,  generally  speaking  the  turnout  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  possible  the  development  of  local  councils  as  vehicles 
for  preparing  the  Tunisians  for  self-government.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  judge  how  workable  the  parity  of  representation  in  these 
councils  between  the  local  French  population  and  the  Tunisians  will 
prove  to  be. 

During  the  Moroccan  crisis  in  the  summer,  the  situation  in  Tunisia 
remained  relatively  calm.  A  number  of  the  more  extreme  nationalist 
agitators  were  either  in  exile  or  interned  as  a  measure  to  preserve 
internal  order.  In  September  1953  a  new  French  Resident,  M.  Yoi- 
zard,  was  sent  to  Tunisia  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  an  atmosphere 
of  apparent  relaxation  of  tension  and  good  will. 

General  Assembly  Discussion 

As  in  the  case  of  Morocco,  15  Arab  and  Asian  states  brought  the 
question  of  Tunisia  before  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  included  on  the  agenda  without  objection,  France  making 
clear  the  fact  that  it  would  not  participate  in  discussion  of  a  matter 
that  it  regarded  as  within  its  own  "domestic  jurisdiction."  The 
Political  Committee  discussed  the  Tunisian  item  after  consideration 
of  the  more  troubled  situation  in  Morocco,  and  the  debate  followed 
similar  lines.  The  Arab- Asian  group,  insistent  upon  having  the  As- 
sembly again  pronounce  its  views  on  the  problem,  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  which,  though  comparatively  milder  than  their  proposed 
draft  on  Morocco,  nevertheless  went  too  far  in  the  United  States  view. 
During  the  vote  in  the  Political  Committee  on  October  26,  some  of  the 
objectionable  portions  were  eliminated,  and  the  draft  resolution  was 
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then  approved  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  29  to  22,  with  5  abstentions. 
The  United  States  voted  against  the  draft.  The  text,  after  referring 
to  nonfulfillment  of  the  1952  resolution  and  to  the  right  of  Tunisia 
to  self-government,  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  insure  the 
realization  of  Tunisian  sovereignty  and  independence  and  asked  the 
Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  to  report  to  the  ninth  General  Assembly. 

When  this  text  came  before  the  plenary  session  on  November  11, 
1953,  the  Assembly  also  had  before  it  three  amendments  submitted  by 
Iceland,  designed  to  render  the  final  resolution  more  moderate.  In 
particular,  the  Icelandic  amendments  looked  toward  elimination  of  the 
note  of  anti-French  sentiment  in  one  of  the  preambular  paragraphs 
and  of  the  dogmatic  reference  to  independence  in  the  operative  por- 
tion. These  amendments  were  approved  by  rather  narrow  two-thirds 
majorities,  the  United  States  abstaining.  As  amended,  the  resolution 
obtained  31  votes  in  favor  and  18  against,  with  10  abstentions.  It  thus 
failed  of  adoption,  not  having  received  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  support.  The  negative  vote  of  the  United  States  was  explained  by 
Ambassador  Lodge,  who  indicated  that,  while  the  United  States  ad- 
hered to  the  ideal  of  self-government  and  favored  further  negotiations 
between  France  and  Tunisia,  it  felt  unable  to  support  resolutions  that, 
by  exacerbating  relations  between  the  parties,  might  "tend  to  defeat 
their  proper  purpose." 

Palestine 

The  year  1953  saw  the  development  of  disturbing  indications  that 
the  bilateral  General  Armistice  Agreements  between  Israel  on  the  one 
hand  and  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  on  the  other  might  well 
be  proving  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Palestine  area.  This  was  evidenced  by  prolonged  Security  Council 
debate  resulting  from  an  Israeli  retaliatory  raid  against  the  Jordan 
village  of  Qibya  and  the  Israeli  project  to  divert  some  of  the  Jordan 
Eiver  waters  out  of  the  Syrian-Israeli  demilitarized  zone  for  hydro- 
electric development. 

The  year  1953  also  saw  a  bold,  new  attempt  by  a  United  Nations 
agency  to  improve  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Palestine  area  and 
to  resettle  the  Arab  refugees.  This  attempt  took  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posal for  the  international  development  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
Eiver  Valley  watershed.  It  was  strongly  championed  by  the  United 
States  and  is  discussed  in  part  II  of  this  report  in  connection  with  the 
Arab  refugee  problem. 

For  the  first  time  since  United  Nations  consideration  of  the  problem 
began,  there  was  in  1953  no  political  debate  on  the  Palestine  question 
at  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENTS 

During  1953  enforcement  of  the  Armistice  Agreements  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  continued  to  be  governed  by  these  agreements, 
which  provide  that  differences  between  the  signatories  are  to  be 
handled  by  the  various  bilateral  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions.  Al- 
though this  enforcement  procedure  continued  to  function  during  1953, 
two  major  disputes  were  brought  to  the  Security  Council,  as  noted 
above — one  between  Israel  and  Jordan  and  the  other  between  Israel 
and  Syria. 

QIBYA — THE  JORDAN-ISRAELI  DISPUTE 

On  October  14,  1953,  Israeli  armed  forces  struck  at  the  village  of 
Qibya  in  Jordan.  Substantial  material  damage  was  done  in  the  vil- 
lage itself,  but  most  important  was  the  fact  that  over  50  Jordanians 
lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  this  action.  Three  days  later,  on  October 
IT,  the  United  States,  together  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
requested  Security  Council  consideration  of  the  matter  of  tension  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
recent  acts  of  violence  and  compliance  with  and  enforcement  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements.  The  following  day  the  United  States 
extended  by  public  statement  "the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  families 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  and  near  Qibya  during  the  recent  attack 
by  Israeli  forces."  Continuing,  this  statement  declared,  "The  shock- 
ing reports  which  have  reached  the  Department  of  State  of  the  loss 
of  lives  and  property  involved  in  this  incident  convince  us  that  those 
who  are  responsible  should  be  brought  to  account  and  that  effective 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  incidents  in  the  future." 

Concerning  the  request  for  Council  consideration,  the  statement 
said: 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  increasingly  concerned  at  the  mount- 
ing tension  along  the  frontier  between  Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  States. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  initiated  the  recommendation  and  subsequently,  in 
concert  with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  decided  to  request  the 
Security  Council  to  consider,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  situation  on  the 
frontiers,  to  include  a  direct  report  by  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 

This  request  immediately  brought  strong  representations  from  the 
Lebanese  representative,  Charles  Malik,  that  the  agenda  item  should 
emphasize  the  Qibya  incident  in  particular,  and  on  October  20  the 
item  as  modified  was  included  on  the  agenda. 

General  Bennike  reported  in  person  to  the  Security  Council  on 
October  27.  He  carefully  outlined  in  detail  the  Qibya  incident,  as 
well  as  other  incidents  along  the  Israeli-Jordan  border  occurring 
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earlier  in  the  year.  He  presented  substantial  evidence  that  the  Qibya 
raid  had,  in  fact,  been  well  organized  and  carried  out  by  elements  of 
Israeli  armed  forces.  He  also  submitted  a  statistical  report  showing 
the  number  of  complaints  submitted  by  Israel  and  Jordan  to  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  from  June  1949  through  October  15,  1953,  the 
nature  of  the  complaints  and  their  disposition,  and  a  tabulation  of 
those  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides.  In  sum,  General  Bennike's 
report  and  his  statistics  indicated  that  there  had  been  almost  constant 
violation  of  the  demarcation  line  between  the  two  countries.  The 
two  Governments  had  taken  steps  in  the  form  of  local  commanders' 
agreements  to  curtail  the  violations,  particularly  by  Arab  infiltrators, 
but  these  steps  were  not  enough.  Council  debate  brought  out  the 
serious  aggravation  that  Arab  infiltrators  were  to  Israel  and  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  economic  damage  they  caused. 

As  a  result  of  this  testimony  and  that  of  the  representatives  of 
Jordan  and  Israel,  the  United  States,  together  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  submitted  a  draft  resolution  to  the  Council,  which 
was  eventually  adopted  on  November  25  by  a  vote  of  9  in  favor,  none 
against,  and  2  abstentions  (Lebanon  and  the  Soviet  Union). 

The  strongly  worded  resolution  found  the  Israeli  action  at  Qibya 
a  violation  of  the  cease-fire  provisions  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  July  15,  1948,  and  inconsistent  with  Israel's  obligations  under 
the  General  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  therefore  expressed  the  "strongest  censure  of  that  action  which  can 
only  prejudice  the  chances  of  that  peaceful  settlement  which  both 
parties  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  are  bound  to  seek"  and  called 
upon  Israel  to  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  any  such  actions  in 
the  future.  The  resolution  likewise  took  note  of  the  substantial  evi- 
dence of  infiltrators  from  Jordan  into  Israel  territory  and  requested 
Jordan  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  measures  that  it  had  already 
taken  to  prevent  such  crossings.  The  resolution  further  reminded 
the  parties  of  their  obligations  under  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  their  General  Armistice  Agreement  to  prevent  acts  of  violence  on 
either  side  of  the  demarcation  line.  It  reaffirmed  the  responsibility 
of  the  parties  to  abide  by  their  obligations  under  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment and  emphasized  their  obligation  to  cooperate  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  TrUce  Supervision  Organization.  Finally,  it  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  consider  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  the  best 
ways  for  strengthening  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  and 
requested  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  within  3  months  to  the  Security 
Council  on  such  recommendations  on  the  enforcement  of  the  General 
Armistice  Agreements  as  he  might  consider  appropriate.  In  this 
connection,  he  was  asked  to  take  into  account  any  agreement  that 
might  be  reached  pursuant  to  Israel's  request  for  the  convoking  of  a 
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conference  between  Israel  and  J ordan  under  their  General  Armistice 
Agreement  with  a  view  to  possible  revision  of  that  agreement. 

The  United  States  believed  that  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Council  fully  justified  the  censure  of  Israel  and,  further,  that  the 
action  at  Qibya  had  clearly  been  prejudicial  to  the  chances  of  peace- 
ful settlement  in  the  area. 

BANAT  YAACOV — THE  SYRIAN-ISRAELI  CASE 

Simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  Security  Council  debate 
on  the  Qibya  raid,  Syria  requested  Council  consideration  of  an 
Israeli  hydroelectric  project  involving  the  diversion  of  the  Jordan 
River  at  Banat  Yaacov  in  the  Syrian-Israeli  demilitarized  zone.  The 
Israelis  had  undertaken  the  project  early  in  September  1953,  taking 
the  position  that  the  Palestine  Electric  Corporation  had  development 
rights  in  the  zone  going  back  to  1926  during  the  mandate  period.  On 
September  23,  as  the  result  of  an  earlier  Syrian  request  that  the  project 
be  considered  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Syrian-Israeli  General 
Armistice  Agreement,  General  Bennike  had  informed  Israel  that  the 
work  in  the  demilitarized  zone  should  cease  "so  long  as  an  agreement 
is  not  arranged."  In  his  view,  under  the  authority  assigned  to  him 
by  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  which  charged  him,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Syrian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  with  gen- 
eral supervisory  authority  for  the  demilitarized  zone,  the  work  under- 
taken in  the  zone  affected  the  property  rights  of  Arab  residents  of 
the  zone,  the  operation  of  certain  Arab  water  mills  along  the  Jordan 
River,  and  the  irrigation  rights  of  the  Buteihd  Farm  in  Syria. 
Finally,  he  held  that  the  diversion  project  in  effect  changed  the 
nature  of  the  demilitarized  zone  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  value  to 
Syria  of  the  zone,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  armed  forces  of  the  two  parties. 

Ensuing  correspondence  and  conversations  between  General  Ben- 
nike and  Israeli  representatives  did  not  bring  Israeli  acquiescence  in 
his  request  that  the  work  stop.  Rather,  the  Israelis  undertook  to 
expedite  the  project's  completion.  However,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  in  the  Security  Council,  Israel  voluntarily  undertook  to 
stop  work  on  the  project,  pending  the  Council's  urgent  consideration 
of  the  case,  and  the  Council  noted  this  offer  in  a  resolution  of 
October  27. 

In  the  protracted  debate  that  followed,  Syria  claimed  that  its 
consent  was  necessary  for  any  Israeli  undertaking  in  the  demilitarized 
zone.  The  project  in  question  was  not  only  alleged  to  affect  Syria's 
irrigation  rights  but  was  also  said  to  give  Israel  a  military  advantage 
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in  that,  with  the  diversion  canal  built,  Israel  would  be  in  a  position 
to  control  the  flow  of  the  Jordan  waters  at  will  and  thus  to  control 
the  movement  of  troops  in  the  area.  Israel's  position  in  the  debate 
was  that  Syria  had  no  veto  over  Israeli  projects  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  that  Israel  was  prepared  to  satisfy  private  claims  in  the 
zone  and  to  work  out  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  his  capacity  as  gen- 
eral supervisor  of  the  zone  arrangements  for  the  recommencement 
of  the  project. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  was  concerned  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  receive  the  strong  support  of  the  Security  Council  and  that 
the  parties  be  called  upon  to  abide  by  all  his  decisions  when  he  is 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement. 
Noting  the  divergence  of  views  between  Israel  and  Syria  on  their 
interests,  rights,  and  obligations  under  this  agreement,  Ambassador 
James  J.  Wadsworth  summarized  the  United  States  position  as 
follows : 

.  .  .  the  United  States  holds  that  these  divergent  views  indicate  that  this 
Council  should  not  attempt  to  interpret  by  resolution  what  the  parties'  inter- 
ests, rights,  and  obligations  are.  This  is  for  the  parties  themselves  to  resolve 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  own  armistice  agreement  under  the 
aegis  of  General  Bennike.  We,  as  the  Council,  as  the  sponsors  believe,  are 
merely  here  requesting  and  authorizing  him  as  the  Council's  agent  to  assume 
a  necessary  initiative  in  this  matter.  "What  is  more,  we  are  not  investing 
him  with  new  and  extraordinary  powers  which  he  did  not  already  have  assigned 
to  him  under  that  agreement. 

The  United  States,  together  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  on  December  21 
that  supported  General  Bennike  in  his  decision  with  regard  to 
stopping  the  diversion  project;  reminded  the  parties  to  settle  their 
differences  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  agreement;  called 
upon  the  parties  to  abide  by  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
when  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Armistice  Agreement ; 
and  requested  and  authorized  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  parties  while  safeguarding 
the  irrigation  rights  in  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  residents  of  the  zone. 

Following  the  submission  of  this  draft,  the  sponsoring  powers 
prepared  numerous  redrafts  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  views  both  of 
the  disputants  and  of  other  Council  members,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Criticizing  the  draft  resolution,  the  Soviet  representative  took  a  more 
active  part  in  the  debate  on  this  item  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case 
when  the  Palestine  question  was  before  the  Council.  No  vote,  how- 
ever, had  been  taken  on  the  resolution  when  the  year  ended. 
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PALESTINE  CONCILIATION  COMMISSION 

The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  carried  forward  in  1953 
the  activities  it  had  initiated  successfully  the  year  before  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  release  and  payment  of  Arab  bank  accounts  blocked  in 
Israel  as  a  result  of  the  hostilities  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 
Israel,  in  accordance  with  its  agreement  to  release  the  accounts,  made 
available  as  a  first  installment  a  sum  amounting  to  approximately 
$2.8  million.  Together  with  Israeli  officials  and  those  of  various 
banking  establishments  in  the  area,  the  Commission  worked  out 
arrangements  for  the  distribution,  collection,  and  evaluation  of  appli- 
cations by  individual  Arab  creditors  for  the  release  of  their  accounts. 
By  the  end  of  1953  the  Commission  was  able  to  indicate  its  belief  that 
the  total  value  of  payments  approved  under  the  initial  installment 
would  amount  to  over  $2  million.  The  Commission  also  continued 
during  1953  its  activities  directed  toward  establishing  ways  and  means 
of  assessing  the  compensation  that  should  be  paid  Arab  refugees  by 
concentrating  on  the  task  of  identifying  and  evaluating  Arab 
property. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  had  again  on  its  agenda 
two  items  arising  out  of  racial  policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  first,  an  Indian  complaint  originally  brought  before  the  Assembly 
in  1946,  concerned  the  discriminatory  treatment  of  some  350,000  na- 
tionals of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  who  are  of  Indian  origin.  The 
second,  first  placed  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  in  1952  by  13  Arab  and 
Asian  members,  concerned  the  broader  problem  of  race  conflict  in 
South  Africa. 

TREATMENT  OF  INDIANS 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  persons  of  Indian  origin  in  South 
Africa  appeared  no  closer  to  solution  when  it  was  considered  by  the 
eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  than  on  the  six  previous 
occasions  it  had  been  discussed.  The  Good  Offices  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly  at  its  seventh  session,  had  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1953,  that,  in  view  of  the  South  African  position  denying 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly  and  hence  not  recognizing  the  Com- 
mission, it  had  been  unable  to  carry  out  its  task. 
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Over  South  African  objections,  the  question  was  formally  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  eighth  session  on  September  17  by  a  vote  of  45 
(United  States)  to  1,  with  11  abstentions. 

The  Indian  representative  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  16  other  delegations,  continuing  the  Good  Offices  Com- 
mission. The  main  new  element  in  this  resolution  was  the  instruction 
that  the  Commission,  which  is  composed  of  Cuba,  Syria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, include  in  its  progress  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly 
"its  own  views  on  the  problem  and  any  proposals  which  in  its  opinion 
may  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  it."  The  resolution  expressed 
regret  at  South  Africa's  attitude  toward  United  Nations  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement,  toward  continued  implementation  of  the  Group 
Areas  Act,  and  toward  further  legislation  contrary  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
referring  specifically  to  the  Immigrants  Regulation  Amendment  Bill 
of  1953  relative  to  the  entry  into  South  Africa  of  wives  and  children 
of  South  African  nationals  of  Indian  origin.  It  urged  South  Africa 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  again  called  upon  the  Union 
to  refrain  from  implementing  the  Group  Areas  Act.  Finally,  it 
provided  for  inclusion  of  this  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  regular 
session. 

As  in  the  past,  the  South  African  representative  contended  that  the 
matters  involved  were  within  his  Government's  domestic  jurisdiction  ; 
hence  under  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter,  the  United  Nations  could  not 
deal  with  them,  and  South  Africa  could  not  legally  be  required  to 
submit  the  matter  for  settlement  under  the  charter.  He  repeated, 
however,  that  South  Africa  was  willing  to  participate  in  a  round 
table  conference  with  India  and  Pakistan,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  matter  would  be  settled  outside  the  United  Nations. 

A  substantial  majority  supported  the  17-power  draft.  A  few  mem- 
bers shared  the  South  African  view  concerning  the  Assembly's  abso- 
lute lack  of  competence;  others  indicated  some  doubt  about  the  Assem- 
bly's jurisdiction,  and  several  suggested  the  possibility  of  submitting 
the  question  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory 
opinion.  Most  members,  however,  believed  that  the  Assembly  had 
the  authority  to  invite  South  Africa  to  cooperate  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion through  United  Nations  machinery,  and  the  opinion  was  fre- 
quently expressed  that  even  were  it  conceded  that  the  matter  lay 
essentially  within  South  Africa's  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  exercise 
of  good  offices  by  the  United  Nations  did  not  constitute  "intervention" 
within  the  meaning  of  article  2(7)  and  thence  was  not  prohibited. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  stressed  the  intrin- 
sic difficulty  of  the  problem.    She  observed  that  the  question  of  the 
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treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  is  essentially  a  problem  of  the 
status  of  a  group  of  people  within  their  own  community  and  own 
nation  and  hence  a  problem  imposing  practical  limitations  on  what 
the  United  Nations  can  do  to  ameliorate  the  situation. 

Eeviewing  past  Assembly  action,  which  so  far  had  not  borne  fruit, 
and  courses  presently  open,  the  U.S.  representative  expressed  doubt 
about  the  usefulness  of  creating  at  this  stage  any  further  commissions 
or  United  Nations  agencies  to  play  the  role  of  catalyst  in  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties.  Nevertheless,  she  agreed  that  the  United 
Nations  was  not  without  a  role  in  this  matter;  its  basic  task  was  to 
bring  about  direct  discussion  between  the  parties — therefore,  "the 
Assembly  should  appeal  to  the  three  Governments  concerned  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  the  pledges  which  they  have  given  in  such  provisions 
of  the  charter  as  paragraph  3  of  article  2."  Mrs.  Bolton  continued 
that,  before  the  governments  concerned  have  made  further  efforts 
to  resume  direct  discussions,  "the  Assembly  should  not  recommend 
particular  measures  or  solutions — solutions  of  the  problem  which  the 
parties,  first  of  all,  must  face." 

She  opposed  automatic  inclusion  of  the  item  on  the  Assembly's 
agenda  in  1954,  as  well  as  any  expressions  of  regret  ever  past  actions 
taken  by  one  or  another  of  the  parties,  or  references  to  any  particular 
domestic  legislation. 

Although  the  United  States  voted  against  several  paragraphs  of 
the  17-power  draft  resolution  in  line  with  the  remarks  of  the  United 
States  representative  concerning  the  undesirability  of  certain  provi- 
sions, it  joined  with  the  majority  in  voting  for  the  resolution  as  a 
whole,  which  was  adopted  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Oc- 
tober 28  by  a  vote  of  38  to  2  (Greece  and  South  Africa),  with  19 
abstentions.  The  Committee's  action  was  confirmed  in  plenary  ses- 
sion on  November  11  by  a  vote  of  42  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  17 
abstentions,  the  United  States  again  voting  for  the  resolution. 

RACE  CONFLICT 

The  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Racial  Situation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  established  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh  session  to 
study  the  racial  situation  in  South  Africa,  with  due  regard  to  relevant 
charter  provisions  and  past  Assembly  resolutions,  and  to  report  to 
the  eighth  session,  convened  in  Geneva  on  May  13,  1953.  The  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  Hernan  Santa  Cruz  (Chile),  Henri  Laugier 
(France) ,  and  Dantes  Bellegarde  (Haiti) ,  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
to  serve  in  their  personal  capacity. 
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Commission  Report 

As  in  the  Indian  case,  South  Africa  notified  the  Secretary-General; 
that  it  could  not  recognize  the  Commission.  The  latter  therefore  de- 
cided to  substitute  for  direct  information  from  South  Africa  the  ex- 
amination  of  declarations  by  Union  political  leaders,  the  study  of 
South  African  legislation,  and  the  consideration  of  memoranda  and 
of  statements  by  witnesses  informed  on  the  problem.  On  July  3  the; 
Commission  wrote  to  all  United  Nations  members,  inquiring  whether 
they  wished  to  submit  information  orally  or  in  writing.  No  govern- 
ment asked  to  be  heard ;  and  only  three  members — Syria,  India,  and 
Pakistan — submitted  memoranda  containing  their  views.  The  United 
States  responded  that  the  facts  of  the  South  African  situation  and  the 
Union's  pertinent  legislation  were  already  a  matter  of  public  record. 

In  its  report  to  the  Assembly  on  October  3,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded, first,  that  in  establishing  the  Commission  the  Assembly  had 
reached  an  affirmative  decision  on  the  principle  of  its  own  competence 
to  consider  the  item:  second,  that  "the  Assembly  is  empowered  to 
undertake  any  investigations  and  make  any  recommendations  to  mem- 
ber states  that  it  deems  desirable  concerning  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  charter,  among  which 
the  respect  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is  outstand- 
ing;" and,  third,  that  all  the  South  African  measures  enacted  since 
the  U.N.  Charter  in  furtherance  of  the  apartheid  policy  were  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  charter  provisions  relating  to  human  rights  and 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

General  Assembly  Action 

Pursuant  to  the  seventh  Assembly's  action,  the  Commission's  report 
was  included  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  eighth  session.  In  the 
General  Committee  meeting  on  September  16,  the  South  African  rep- 
resentative protested  its  inclusion  (as  well  as  the  inclusion  of  the  item 
on  treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa)  on  the  grounds  that  both 
involved  matters  within  the  Union's  domestic  jurisdiction  and  hence 
outside  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tive, Ambassador  Lodge,  announced  that  the  United  States  would  vote 
to  recommend  inclusion  of  the  item  since  it  carried  over  from  the 
seventh  session,  but  he  cautioned  that  an  item  of  this  character  invited 
questions  about  the  Assembly's  competence  under  article  2  (7).  The 
United  States,  he  continued,  had  observed  with  increasing  concern  the 
Assembly's  tendency  to  place  on  its  agenda  subjects  whose  interna- 
tional character  was  doubtful,  and  the  United  States  believed  that  this 
problem  deserved  most  careful  consideration  by  all  members  in  pre- 
paring for  the  charter  review  conference. 
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When  the  General  Committee's  report  recommending  inclusion  of 
the  item  came  before  the  plenary  session  on  September  17,  the  South 
African  representative  renewed  his  plea.  He  argued  that  South 
Africa's  laws  and  policies  did  not  violate  the  charter  provisions  in 
question  since  neither  the  charter  nor  any  other  internationally  bind- 
ing instrument  contains  any  definition  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
He  said  further  that  discussion  in  the  United  Nations  "often  consti- 
tutes what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  effective  forms 
of  intervention  of  which  this  Organization  is  capable."  However, 
the  item  was  placed  on  the  agenda  by  46  votes  (United  States)  to  7, 
with  7  abstentions. 

The  ensuing  discussion,  which  began  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee on  November  20,  tended  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the 
competence  issue,  with  very  little  attention  being  given  to  the  Com- 
mission's report  or  to  detailed  consideration  of  the  racial  situation  in 
South  Africa. 

The  South  African  representative  sought  a  decision  on  the  com- 
petence issue,  as  he  put  it,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  Committee 
to  decide  once  and  for  all  that  the  rights  of  members  under  the  char- 
ter should  be  inviolate.  The  Commission's  report,  he  insisted,  was  an 
unjustifiable  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  member.  No 
threat  to  international  peace  existed,  nor  was  his  Government's  do- 
mestic legislation  likely  to  impair  friendly  relations  among  nations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  South  African  representative 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  under  which  the  Committee  would  note 
that  the  matters  to  which  the  item  related,  "such  as  the  policies  and 
legislation  of  a  member  in  regard  to  land  tenure,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  public  services,  regulation  of  transport,  suppression  of 
communism,  combat  service  in  the  armed  forces,  nationality,  the  fran- 
chise, movement  of  population,  residence,  immigration,  the  work  and 
practice  of  the  professions,  social  security,  education,  public  health, 
criminal  law,  taxation,  housing,  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  regu- 
lation of  labor  and  wages,  marriage,  food  subsidies,  local  government, 
pensions,  workmen's  compensation,  are  among  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  Member  State."  The 
Committee  would  also  note  "that  by  Article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter 
nothing  contained  in  the  Charter  shall  authorize  the  United  Nations 
to  intervene  in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  State";  and  would  decide  that  it  "has  no  com- 
petence to  intervene  in  the  matters  listed  above  to  which  the  said  item 
relates." 

The  Indian  representative  submitted  a  draft  resolution,  noting  the 
Commission's  conclusions  and  providing  for  it  to  continue  its  study, 
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first,  "with  reference  to  the  various  implications  of  the  situation  on 
the  populations  affected,"  and,  second,  "in  relation  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  and  in  particular  to  Article  14."  Further,  this  draft 
resolution,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Burma, 
Egypt,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen,  gave  the 
Commission  an  additional  function  by  requesting  it  "to  suggest  meas- 
ures which  would  help  to  alleviate  the  situation  and  promote  a  peace- 
ful settlement."  It  also  invited  South  Africa  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Commission  and  requested  the  latter  to  report  to  the  ninth 
session  of  the  Assembly. 

Subsequently,  the  Chilean  representative  introduced  an  amendment 
to  add  an  operative  paragraph  reaffirming  certain  past  Assembly 
resolutions  declaring  the  importance  of  ending  all  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation and  affirming  that  genuine  and  lasting  peace  depends  upon 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Without  exception  all  participants  in  the  substantive  debate  re- 
corded their  opposition  to  any  policy  of  racial  discrimination.  While 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  United  Nations  could  address  general 
recommendations  on  human  rights  to  all  members,  several  delegations 
supported  the  South  African  position  on  competence  in  this  case. 
Other  members  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  was  not  discussing 
South  Africa's  legislation  on  the  enumerated  topics  but  rather  the 
broad  question  of  race  conflict  resulting  from  the  apartheid  policy. 
In  their  view  the  United  Nations  was  clearly  entitled  to  inquire  into 
alleged  violations  of  human  rights  and  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. 

Observing  that  this  agenda  item  "brings  before  the  United  Nations 
the  entire  program  of  a  member  state's  policy  and  legislation  concern- 
ing the  status  and  treatment  of  its  nationals  and  other  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  basis  of  their  racial  origins,"  Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton,  the  United  States  representative,  told  the  Committee  her 
Government  was  "keenly  aware  of  the  serious  problems  in  which  the 
Organization  may  become  involved,  in  dealing  with  matters  of  this 
character,  if  it  does  not  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  domestic  juris- 
diction provision  of  the  Charter."  The  United  Nations,  she  said,  faced 
a  most  serious  question  in  trying  to  see  how  it  can  best  play  the  part 
laid  down  for  it  in  the  charter  with  respect  to  the  advancement  of 
human  rights  everywhere.  The  charter's  human  rights  provisions 
represented  an  important  innovation  in  international  political  life, 
and  actions  within  their  framework  should  be  taken  carefully  in  order 
not  to  blight  the  prospects  of  steady  and  wholesome  growth.  In  the 
view  of  the  United  States,  "when  the  United  Nations  considers 
critical  human  rights  problems  within  a  particular  country,  that  con- 
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sideration  should  be  related  to  developments  throughout  the  world  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  and  should  be  directed  toward  the  evolution 
of  international  standards  having  general  application."  The  second 
resolution  adopted  under  this  agenda  item  in  1952  was,  Mrs.  Bolton 
said,  a  proper  course  of  action  in  this  regard.  This  resolution  was  in 
effect  a  general  declaration  of  human  rights  objectives,  indicating  the 
proper  direction  for  the  racial  policies  of  all  members. 

Recalling  the  United  States  original  doubts  respecting  the  useful- 
ness and  wisdom  of  establishing  the  Commission,  Mrs.  Bolton  re- 
gretted that  "the  Commission  has  not  shed  new  light  on  the  problem 
and  that  its  conclusions  do  not  contain  any  fruitful  new  suggestions." 
Citing  the  American  tradition  and  experience,  she  affirmed  that  "co- 
operation between  peoples,  not  segregation  and  separation,  slow  and 
difficult  as  the  process  may  be,  is  the  way  to  salvation." 

On  December  5  the  Committee  voted  on  the  proposals  before  it. 
Mrs.  Bolton,  announcing  a  negative  vote  on  the  South  African  motion, 
pointed  out  that  specific  South  African  legislation  was  not  being  con- 
sidered but  rather  the  overall  racial  situation  in  light  of  the  charter's 
human  rights  provisions.  She  stated  further  that  the  United  States 
could  not  accept  the  South  African  interpretation  of  intervention  as 
including  discussion.  A  number  of  other  members  explained  that 
their  negative  votes  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
matters  listed  in  the  South  African  proposal  were  not  domestic  but 
rather  that  they  were  not  under  consideration.  The  South  African 
proposal  was  rejected  on  a  roll-call  vote,  42  votes  to  7,  with  7 
abstentions. 

The  United  States  abstained  on  all  provisions  of  the  17-power 
resolution  except  that  it  voted  against  the  provision  requesting  the 
Commission  "to  continue  its  study  of  the  development  of  the  racial 
situation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  reference  to  the  various 
implications  of  the  situation  for  the  populations  affected."  The  draft 
resolution  as  a  whole,  including  the  Chilean  amendment,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  10,  with  9  abstentions.  In  explaining  her  abstention, 
Mrs.  Bolton  indicated  serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
the  Commission,  particularly  since  there  was  no  real  prospect  that 
United  Nations  advice  would  be  accepted  in  view  of  the  Union's  posi- 
tion, but  said  she  abstained  rather  than  vote  in  the  negative  because 
of  the  question  of  principle  involved  and  her  Government's  opposition 
to  racial  discrimination. 

In  plenary  session  on  December  8  the  South  African  representative 
introduced  a  new  competence  resolution  under  which  the  Assembly, 
having  regard  to  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter,  would  decide  that  it 
had  no  competence  to  adopt  the  draft  resolution  recommended  by 
the  Committee.  This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  42  to  8,  with 
10  abstentions  (United  States) . 
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Thereafter,  the  Committee-recommended  resolution,  with  a  minor 
amendment  of  a  procedural  nature,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  38  to 
11  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  France,  Greece,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  United  Kingdom),  with  11  abstentions  (Argentina,  China, 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela) . 

Trieste 

The  U.S.S.R.  on  October  12,  1953,  raised  the  Trieste  question  in 
the  Security  Council  by  asking  for  a  discussion  of  the  old  agenda 
item  on  the  "appointment  of  a  governor  for  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste,"  last  considered  by  the  Council  in  1949.  This  Soviet  move 
came  4  days  after  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on 
October  8  announced  their  desire  to  withdraw  their  troops  and 
terminate  Allied  Military  Government  in  Trieste,  relinquishing  ad- 
ministration of  their  zone  to  Italy. 

The  Italian  peace  treaty,  in  connection  with  its  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  had  requested  the 
Security  Council  to  assume  certain  responsibilities.  The  Council 
had  accepted  these  responsibilities,  including  the . appointment  of  a 
governor.  The  treaty  had  also  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
American-British  administration  of  Zone  A  (the  city  and  port  of 
Trieste  and  a  small  rural  area)  and  of  Yugoslav  administration  of 
Zone  B  (a  predominantly  rural  area  south  of  the  city)  pending  the 
assumption  of  office  by  a  governor  for  the  Free  Territory.  By  1949, 
however,  it  had  become  clear  that  agreement  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Security  Council  on  a  suitable  gov- 
ernor could  not  be  expected. 

While  continuing  their  administration  of  Zone  A  and  submitting 
periodic  reports  thereon  to  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have,  since  Yugoslavia's  break  with  Moscow 
in  the  summer  of  1948,  sought  to  encourage  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  to 
negotiate  directly  a  territorial  settlement  for  the  Trieste  area  that 
would  be  mutually  acceptable.  Such  an  agreement  would,  of  course, 
go  far  to  remove  the  longstanding  tension  in  the  relations  between 
these  two  countries  and  thus  would  be  in  the  general  interest. 

In  view  of  the  predominantly  Italian  character  of  Zone  A,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  March  1952,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Italy,  liberalized  the  military  administration  in  their  zone 
of  the  Trieste  area  in  order  to  permit  the  introduction  of  certain 
Italian  officials  who  would  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Allied  Zone 
Commander.    By  a  memorandum  of  understanding  among  the  gov- 
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ernments  concerned,  note  was  taken  of  the  "intimate  connections  that 
exist  between  the  economy  of  the  zone  and  the  Italian  economy  as 
a  whole  and  the  essential  contribution  that  is  being  made  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  zone  by  the  Italian  Government." 

Despite  renewed  efforts  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  encourage  direct  settlement  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia, 
tension  between  the  two  countries  over  this  problem  continued,  ren- 
dering unattainable  the  stabilization  of  conditions  in  Southern  Europe 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  coordinated  defensive 
posture  among  the  independent  nations  of  that  area.  In  making  their 
announcement  on  October  8,  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom expressed  their  concern  over  the  recent  deterioration  in  Italo- 
Yugoslav  relations.  They  pointed  out  that  under  the  peace  treaty 
their  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  Zone  A  were  to  be 
purely  temporary  and  that  "it  was  never  envisaged  that  they  should 
become  permanent."  They  expressed  the  belief  that  the  step  they 
intended  would  contribute  to  stabilization  of  the  situation  and  lead 
to  a  "final  peaceful  solution." 

Yugoslavia  expressed  vigorous  objection  to  the  implementation  of 
this  decision.  Subsequently,  however,  it  indicated  willingness  to  enter 
into  discussions  of  possible  bases  for  settlement,  and  since  the  latter 
part  of  1953  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  association 
with  France,  have  been  engaged  in  exploratory  discussion  and  con- 
sultation with  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  on  ways  and  means  of  working 
toward  peaceful  and  harmonious  settlement  of  this  distressing 
problem. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  seized  upon  the  situation  in  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  now  obsolete  idea  of  naming  a  governor,  renewed  old  propaganda 
charges  against  the  Western  Powers,  and  sought  to  capitalize  on 
possibilities  of  a  sharp  division  between  the  West  and  Yugoslavia. 
However,  after  several  short-term  postponements  of  consideration 
of  the  refurbished  Soviet  proposal  to  name  a  governor,  the  Council 
adopted  on  December  14,  1953,  a  United  States  motion  to  postpone 
discussion  "pending  the  outcome  of  the  current  efforts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion." The  motion  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1  (U.  S.  S.  E.),  with 
1  abstention. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  MATTERS 

On  April  10,  1953,  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden  took  his  oath  of 
office  before  the  General  Assembly  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.    The  organization  acquired  no  new  members  during  1953 
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since  the  year  saw  no  modification  in  the  Soviet  position  on  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations  that  would  permit  this 
deadlock  to  be  broken.  With  respect  to  another  important  continu- 
ing political  problem  of  an  organizational  character,  Soviet-bloc  ef- 
forts to  unseat  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Kepublic 
of  China  and  to  seat  Chinese  Communists  were,  without  exception, 
successfully  countered. 

Appointment  of  the  New  Secretary-General 

The  submission  on  November  10,  1952,  of  Trygve  Lie's  resignation 
as  Secretary- General  made  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  that  the  Secretary- General  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council. 

The  Security  Council  held  a  series  of  private  meetings  on  this  matter 
from  March  11  to  31,  1953.  At  the  first  meeting  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive, Ambassador  Lodge,  proposed  that  the  Council  recommend  the 
appointment  of  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Eomulo  of  the  Philippines ;  the 
Soviet  representative  proposed  Stanislaw  Skrzeszewski  of  Poland; 
and  the  Danish  representative  proposed  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada. 
The  Council  voted  on  these  proposals  by  secret  ballot  on  March  13. 
The  United  States  proposal,  which  received  5  votes  in  favor  and  2 
against,  with  4  abstentions,  was  not  adopted,  because  7  affirmative 
votes  are  required  for  a  Council  decision.  The  Council  rejected  the 
Soviet  proposal  by  a  vote  of  1  in  favor,  3  against,  and  7  abstentions. 
While  the  Danish  proposal  received  9  favorable  votes,  with  1  vote 
against  and  1  abstention,  it  did  not  carry  because  the  negative  vote 
was  cast  by  a  permanent  member. 

At  the  request  of  the  Security  Council,  the  permanent  members 
held  consultations  on  March  18  but  reached  no  agreement  on  proposals 
to  submit  to  the  Council.  When  the  Council  met  again  on  March  19, 
the  Soviet  representative  proposed  that  it  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  Madame  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  of  India.  The  vote  on 
this  proposal  was  2  in  favor,  1  against,  and  8  abstentions,  and  it  there- 
fore failed  of  adoption.  Following  further  consultations  among 
the  permanent  members  and  two  more  Council  meetings  during  which 
no  nominations  were  made,  the  Council  on  March  31  adopted,  by  a 
rote  of  10  in  favor  and  1  abstention,  a  French  proposal  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  Swedish  Minister  of 
State.   The  United  States  supported  this  recommendation. 

The  General  Assembly  on  April  7  adopted  the  Security  Council's 
recommendation  by  a  vote  of  57  in  favor,  1  against,  and  1  abstention 
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and  decided  that  Mr.  Hammarskj old's  terms  of  appointment  should 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  Secretary-General.  His  term  of 
office  is  therefore  5  years. 

Prior  to  the  assumption  of  his  new  post,  Mr.  Hammarskj  old  had 
served  as  both  vice  chairman  and  chairman  of  the  Swedish  delega- 
tion to  several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  became  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden  in  1951  and  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Hammarskj  old  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
in  1948-49  and  was  Sweden's  delegate  at  the  organizational  meeting 
for  the  Marshall  plan  in  1947.  He  was  Assistant  Foreign  Minister 
of  Sweden  in  1949 ;  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Bank 
of  Sweden,  1941-48 ;  and  under  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Department 
of  Finance,  1936-45. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

Only  nine  states  have  been  admitted  to  United  Nations  member- 
ship since  1946.  Applications  of  19  other  candidates  are  still  pending 
before  the  Security  Council.  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  its  veto  in  the 
Council  28  times  to  block  the  admission  of  14  of  these  candidates 
(Austria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Libya,  Nepal,  Portugal,  and  Viet-Nam) . 
The  five  other  applicants  (Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  "Mon- 
golian People's  Republic,"  and  Rumania),  all  of  which  are  Soviet- 
sponsored,  have  never  received  seven  favorable  votes,  the  number  re- 
quired for  a  Security  Council  recommendation.  The  Soviet  Union, 
as  the  price  for  the  admission  of  nine  of  the  applicants  it  has  vetoed 
(Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal,  and 
Portugal),  has  demanded  the  simultaneous  admission  of  the  five 
Soviet-sponsored  applicants,  but  the  Security  Council  has  rejected 
this  package  proposal. 

The  General  Assembly  has  made  continuous  efforts  to  break  the 
membership  stalemate.  A  Special  Committee  on  Admission  of  New 
Members  was  established  by  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  membership  question.  The  Com- 
mittee held  11  meetings  from  March  31  to  June  15,  1953,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  proposals  submitted  to  it  or  that  had  been  made 
in  the  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  con- 
sidered the  report  of  this  19-member  Committee,  which  included  the 
United  States,  and  again  gave  extended  consideration  to  the  member- 
ship question  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution. 
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SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

I 

The  proposals  considered  by  the  Special  Committee  fell  into  two 
main  categories.  Generally  speaking,  those  in  the  first  group  (one 
of  which  was  submitted  by  Peru ;  a  second  by  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua;  a  third  by  Argentina;  and  a  fourth  by 
Cuba)  maintained  that  the  veto  did  not  apply  to  a  Security  Council 
recommendation  to  admit  a  state  to  membership  and  that  the  Assem- 
bly could  itself  take  independent  action  to  admit  applicants.  The 
proposals  in  the  second  group  (one  of  which  was  submitted  by  Argen- 
tina and  another  by  Egypt  and  the  Philippines)  aimed  mainly  at  a 
political  solution  and  involved  the  same  14  candidates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  included  in  its  package  proposal. 

The  Committee  did  not  vote  on  any  of  these  proposals,  nor  did  it 
submit  any  recommendations  to  the  Assembly.  However,  it  noted 
in  its  report  to  the  eighth  Assembly  that  none  of  the  proposals  secured 
general  acceptance.  With  respect  to  the  Latin  American  suggestions 
in  the  first  group,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  believed 
that  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  applied  in  the  case  of  recom-  ! 
mendations  on  the  admission  of  new  members  and  that  article  4  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  did  not  permit  the  Assembly  to  admit 
states  in  the  absence  of  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the  Council. 
The  proposals  for  a  political  solution  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  neither  in  strict  accordance  with  article  4  nor  likely  to  lead 
to  practical  results.  The  United  States  shared  the  views  of  the 
majority  on  the  proposals  considered  by  the  Committee. 

ACTION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ! 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  considered  the  Special  Commit- 
tee's report  from  October  2  to  15.   Peru  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
which,  as  amended,  provided  for  a  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  con-  i 
sisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  and  Peru, 
"empowered  to  consult  with  members  of  the  Security  Council  with  ' 
the  object  of  exploring  the  possibilities  of  reaching  an  understanding 
which  would  facilitate  the  admission  of  new  Members  in  accordance 
with  Article  4  of  the  Charter."   The  resolution  requested  the  Com-  , 
mittee  to  report  on  its  work  to  the  eighth  or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  ninth 
General  Assembly.   This  Committee,  the  Peruvian  representative 
stated,  would  not  be  asked  to  negotiate  but  would  study  the  problem, 
collect  information,  and  try  to  harmonize  the  opposing  points  of  view. 

The  U.S.S.R.  reintroduced  its  draft  resolution  of  previous  years  H 
under  which  the  Assembly  would  request  the  Security  Council  to 
reexamine  the  applications  of  the  5  Soviet-sponsored  applicants  and 
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9  of  the  14  non-Soviet  candidates  "with  a  view  to  making  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  simultaneous  admission  of  all  these  states  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations."  Again  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  that 
this  proposal  offered  the  only  possible  solution. 

During  the  debate  members  reiterated  their  deep  concern  over  the 
membership  stalemate,  and  general  support  developed  for  the  Peru- 
vian proposal.  While  a  number  of  countries  supported  the  Soviet 
package  proposal,  many  others  continued  to  oppose  it  on  the  grounds 
that  it  included  five  applicants  that  were  not  considered  qualified 
under  article  4,  that  it  excluded  five  others  that  the  Assembly  by  large 
majority  votes  had  determined  to  be  qualified,  and  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  charter  principle,  reaffirmed  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  1948,  that  each  application  should  be  considered  separately 
on  its  own  merits.  As  the  debate  proceeded  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  would  not  obtain  sufficient  support  to 
be  adopted,  the  Soviet  representative  withdrew  it  and  offered  a  second 
package  proposal  as  an  alternative.  This  second  proposal  would  re- 
quest that  the  Security  Council  recommend  the  simultaneous  ad- 
mission of  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  In 
advancing  this  package  proposal,  the  Soviet  representative,  as  on 
earlier  occasions,  claimed  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  in 
the  Potsdam  agreement  and  in  the  treaties  of  peace,  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support  the  applications  of  these  five  states  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  However,  even  countries  that  were 
willing  to  vote  for  the  first  Soviet  draft  resolution  were  unable  to  sup- 
port this  second  proposal. 

Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes,  the  U.S.  representative,  spoke  on  the  mem- 
bership question  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  October  5  and 
13.  He  reiterated  U.S.  support  for  the  admission  of  Austria,  Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Laos,  Libya,  Nepal,  Portugal,  and  Viet-Nam.  He  recalled 
that  each  of  these  states  had  been  endorsed  by  large  majorities  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  and  that  they  had 
been  barred  from  membership  solely  by  the  one  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Security  Council.  The  five  Soviet-sponsored  applicants, 
Governor  Byrnes  pointed  out,  had  been  rejected  in  the  Security 
Council  because  they  had  failed  to  demonstrate  that  they  qualify 
under  article  4  of  the  charter.  He  noted  that  these  applicants  gave 
moral  and  political  support  to  the  forces  designated  as  aggressors 
by  the  United  Nations;  several  of  them  fostered  aggression  against 
Greece;  they  mistreated  foreign  diplomats  and  imprisoned  foreign 
nationals  on  false  charges;  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  had 
violated  important  provisions  of  the  peace  treaties;  and  the  "Mon- 
golian People's  Republic"  had  yet  to  show  that  it  is  an  independent 
state,  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  United  Nations 
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membership.  The  Soviet  Union,  he  stressed,  by  demanding  the  ad- 
mission of  these  five  applicants  as  the  price  for  the  admission  of  nine 
qualified  states,  has  insisted  that  the  United  Nations  ignore  the 
record,  abandon  principle,  and  disregard  article  4. 

Governor  Byrnes  explained  that  the  Soviet  package  proposals  were 
not  genuine  efforts  toward  universality,  since  they  grouped  together 
only  partial  lists  of  candidates ;  they  included  some  of  the  present  ap- 
plicants and  excluded  others  on  the  basis  of  no  stated  standard.  He 
asked  what  would  induce  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future  not  to  veto 
the  admission  of  the  five  candidates  omitted  from  its  proposals  and 
of  others  that  might  apply  if  the  bargain  were  closed  and  all  14  of  the 
applicants  included  in  one  Soviet  proposal  should  now  be  admitted. 
Governor  Byrnes  also  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  contention  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  and  the  peace  treaties  obligated 
all  signatories  to  support  the  applications  of  the  ex-enemy  states  was 
incorrect.  These  provisions,  he  explained,  merely  enabled  the  signa- 
tories to  support  the  applications,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  states 
concerned  met  the  charter  qualifications.  Governor  Byrnes  expressed 
support  for  the  Peruvian  proposal  for  a  Committee  of  Good  Offices. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  October  15,  1953,  unanimously 
adopted  the  Peruvian  proposal.  Following  this  action,  the  Soviet 
representative  announced  that  he  would  not  insist  upon  a  vote  on  the 
second  Soviet  proposal.  On  October  23  the  Peruvian  resolution  was 
approved  in  plenary  session  by  unanimous  vote.  The  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  held  its  first  meeting  on  December  10  and  elected  Victor 
Belaunde  of  Peru  as  chairman. 

Chinese  Representation  in  the  United  Nations 

The  Soviet  Union  again  raised  the  Chinese  representation  issue  at 
the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  September  15,  the 
opening  day,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  submitted  a  draft  resolution  under  which 
the  Assembly  would  consider  it  necessary  that  Chinese  Communists 
sit  for  China  in  the  General  Assembly  and  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  Secretary  Dulles  immediately  urged  that  the  Assembly 
"'postpone  for  the  duration  of  its  eighth  session  in  the  current  year  the 
consideration  of  all  proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  to  seat  representa- 
tives of  the  'Central  People's  Government'  to  represent  the  Republic 
of  China."   In  support  of  his  motion  the  Secretary  said : 

We  know  that  3  years  ago  the  Chinese  Communists  intervened  with  their 
armed  forces  as  aggressors  and  as  participants  in  the  Communist  scheme  to 
overpower  and  seize  the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  fact  of  aggression  has  been 
found  by  the  United  Nations.  After  unnecessary  and  heartbreaking  delays,  the 
negotiations  for  an  armistice  were  finally  concluded  about  6  weeks  ago.  That 
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armistice  was  welcomed  throughout  the  world  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
United  States.  But  that  armistice  has  not  solved  all  the  problems  that  were 
created  by  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  Armed  forces  of  Communist 
China  still  remain  in  Korea.  The  aggression  has  yet  to  be  terminated,  and  the 
peace  secured.  The  Chinese  Communists  in  this  matter  have  not  shown  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  a  genuine  intention  to  end  aggression  and  to  make  peace.  More- 
over, their  continued  actions  elsewhere  in  Asia  are  far  from  reassuring. 

Therefore  I  submit  that  as  matters  now  stand  we  should  not  even  consider  any 
proposals  for  the  representation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  aggressors  in  this 
Assembly,  and,  following  the  practice  of  earlier  sessions,  I  urge  the  prompt 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  postpone  consideration. 

Let  me  add  that  the  fact  that  the  motion  I  have  proposed  deals  with  the  cur- 
rent year  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  any  expectation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  it  will  change  its  position  after  the  current  year. 
We  merely  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that  a  body  of  this  character  should  deal 
with  1  year  at  a  time. 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  United  States  motion  by  a  vote 
of  44  in  favor,  10  against,  and  2  abstentions. 

On  September  22  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  reopen  the  Chinese 
7*epresentation  question  in  the  Assembly's  Credentials  Committee. 
However,  the  chairman  ruled  that  any  discussion  of  the  question  was 
out  of  order  in  view  of  the  Assembly's  decision  of  September  15, 
and  his  ruling  was  upheld.  On  September  29,  when  the  Assembly  was 
considering  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative again  proposed  that  the  credentials  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  be  declared  invalid. 
Once  more,  the  Soviet  proposal  was  ruled  out  of  order  because  of  the 
decision  already  taken  by  the  Assembly. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Chinese  representation  issue  arose  in  the 
Assembly's  Sixth  Committee.  Juliusz  Katz-Suchy  of  Poland,  chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  continuously  called  the  Chinese  representa- 
tive by  his  name  instead  of  recognizing  him  as  the  representative  of 
China.  On  November  19  Archibald  J.  Carey,  Jr.,  the  United  States 
representative,  protested  against  this  improper  conduct.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  6,  with  9  abstentions, 
adopted  a  resolution  submitted  by  El  Salvador.  This  resolution 
declared  "that  when  official  business  is  being  conducted  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chairman  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Committee  to  address  all 
members  of  the  Committee  as  representatives  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries and  not  as  private  persons." 

The  Soviet  bloc  during  1953  tried  to  unseat  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  to  seat  Chinese  Communists 
not  only  in  the  General  Assembly  but  also  in  various  other  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agency  bodies.  U.S.  representatives  actively 
and  successfully  opposed  these  attempts,  and  the  large  majority  of 
countries  continued  to  support  the  United  States  position.  At  the 
end  of  1953  no  Chinese  Communist  sat  for  China  in  any  United  Na- 
tions or  specialized  agency  body. 


PART  II 


Economic  and  Social  Cooperation 
and  Human  Rights 


Earlier  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  have  devoted  increasing  space  to  the  cooperative  efforts  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  related  specialized  agencies 
in  strengthening  the  economic  fabric  of  the  world.  They  recorded 
progress  made  in  assisting  the  weak  and  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  development  of  their  own  resources  in  manpower  and 
materials  and  in  promoting  higher  standards  of  living. 

Basic  to  all  of  this  work  is  the  recognition  that  lasting  peace  and 
security  and  well  being  for  all  cannot  be  assured  so  long  as  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  world  is  unable  to  satisfy  its  most  ele-. 
mentary  wants.  Similarly,  there  can  at  best  only  be  a  precarious 
peace  so  long  as  the  aspirations  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  thwarted  and  frustrated. 
The  promotion  of  fundamental  human  rights  anywhere  in  the  world 
thus  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

By  necessity  advances  in  these  fields  are  slow  and  seldom  dramatic. 
There  has,  however,  been  steady  progress;  out  of  closer  cooperation, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  between  the  developed 
and  underdeveloped  countries,  there  is  emerging  a  new  will  to  self- 
help,  and  a  new  determination  to  overcome  the  old  scourges  of  igno- 
rance, misery,  and  want. 


WORLD  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  engaged  in  its  annual  review  of 
the  world  economic  situation  during  its  fifteenth  session,  which  was 
held  from  March  31  to  April  28,  1953.  Although  the  Council  recom- 
mended no  specific  action  by  governments,  the  exchange  of  views  and 
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information  by  the  governments  participating  in  these  discussions  pro- 
vided member  countries  with  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
economic  objectives  and  the  problems  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  attain  these  objectives.  As  usual  the  discussion  was  based  on 
the  annual  World  Economic  Report  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat. 

This  report  pointed  out  that  in  the  period  reviewed  (1951-52)  the 
economic  strains  that  had  developed  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  had  largely  subsided.  Inflationary  pressures  were  checked  in 
most  countries.  Overall  world  production  rose  to  new  high  levels  in 
1952,  although  the  rate  of  expansion  of  production  slackened  compared 
with  the  1951  rate.  Industrial  production  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
at  the  end  of  1952  was  75  percent  higher  than  in  1937.  The  output  of 
food  was  about  10  percent  higher  in  1951-52  than  in  1934-38,  although, 
with  a  15-percent  increase  in  the  world's  population,  the  per  capita 
production  of  food  was  still  below  that  of  the  prewar  level,  especially 
in  Asia.  The  volume  of  international  trade  was  about  one-third 
higher  than  in  1937. 

At  the  same  time,  countries  continued  to  face  a  number  of  major 
economic  problems,  including  that  of  treading  the  narrow  path  be- 
tween inflation  and  deflation.  Other  problems  concerned  the  achieve- 
ment of  international  economic  balance,  together  with  removal  of  re- 
strictions that  continued  to  beset  international  trade,  and  acceleration 
of  the  pace  of  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  Council's  consideration  of  these  economic  trends  and  prob- 
lems did  not  develop  controversial  proposals  or  debates.  Most  of 
the  countries  recognized  that  with  a  new  administration  the  United 
States  required  time  to  reexamine  questions  of  economic  policy  and 
could  not  be  expected  during  the  administration's  first  months  in 
office  to  commit  itself  to  particular  solutions.  However,  many  coun- 
tries expressed  concern  over  such  questions  as  the  level  of  U.  S. 
tariffs  and  the  possibilities  of  a  recession  in  the  United  States,  which, 
although  perhaps  involving  relatively  small  adjustments  in  the 
American  economy,  might  seriously  damage  the  opportunities  of  other 
countries  to  earn  dollars. 

Concern  was  also  expressed  over  lagging  food  production  and 
continuing  balance-of-payments  problems.  Several  countries  urged 
that  close  attention  be  given  to  the  problems  that  might  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  expected  stabilization  of,  and  even  reduction  in, 
defense  expenditures  in  order  to  assure  as  far  as  possible  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  high  levels  of  economic  activity.  In  line  with  the 
new  Soviet  tactics,  the  statements  of  Soviet-bloc  representatives  were 
relatively  mild  in  tone.  However,  they  continued  to  charge  the 
United  States  with  responsibility  for  the  economic  difficulties  with 
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which  the  world  was  faced.  They  alleged,  for  example,  U.  S.  insti- 
gation of  the  "armaments  race"  to  avoid  economic  recession  in  this 
country  and  its  restriction  of  East-West  trade  in  strategic  commodi- 
ties as  important  factors  causing  these  difficulties. 

The  XJ.  S.  representative  for  this  session  of  the  Council,  Ambassa- 
dor James  J.  Wadsworth,  characterized  1952  as  a  year  of  relative 
economic  stability  for  the  free  world,  marked  by  increases  in  world 
production  such  as  can  normally  be  expected.  The  spurt  in  pro- 
duction in  the  year  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea 
was  unusual,  the  rate  of  increase  being  about  13  percent.  There- 
fore, Ambassador  Wadsworth  pointed  out,  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease to  about  2  or  3  percent  per  annum,  as  was  the  case  in  1952, 
was  not  such  as  to  warrant  concern. 

Insofar  as  the  U.  S.  economy  was  concerned,  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth stated  that  it  was  expected  that  private  investment  would  con- 
tinue to  expand  in  1953,  more  than  making  up  for  any  drop  in  defense 
expenditures.  Beyond  these  expected  private  investments,  he  pointed 
to  the  possibilities  of  public  construction  in  the  United  States.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  new  administration  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
as  strong  measures  as  might  be  required  to  meet  any  economic 
emergency. 

Regional  Economic  Commissions 

The  secretariats  of  the  three  United  Nations  regional  Commis- 
sions— the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece),  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla),  and  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecape) — have  continued  to  pro- 
vide their  members  with  the  basic  data  that  are  a  prerequisite  to 
intelligent  governmental  decisions  on  economic  matters.  In  1953, 
instead  of  its  annual  review  of  the  European  economic  situation,  the 
Ece  Secretariat  prepared  an  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  Since  the 
War.  Although  the  United  States  was  unable  to  subscribe  to  this 
survey  in  its  entirety,  the  report  is  a  comprehensive,  scholarly,  and 
stimulating  analysis  of  a  critical  period  in  European  economic  his- 
tory. Similarly,  the  Ecla  Secretariat  brought  together  and  skill- 
fully analyzed  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  the  impressive 
progress  made  by  Latin  American  countries  during  the  postwar 
period.  Its  penetrating  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1951- 
1952  has  been  widely  quoted.  Ecafe  for  the  first  time  began  its 
annual  session  with  a  discussion  of  the  economic  situation  in  Asia, 
the  annual  economic  survey  of  the  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  region 
prepared  by  the  secretariat  serving  as  the  source  book. 

The  regional  secretariats  joined  forces  with  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  to  produce  two  valuable 
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studies  in  the  international  trade  field:  the  Ece-Ecla-Fao  study 
of  Trade  Between  Latin  America  and  Europe,  and  the  Ece-Ecafe- 
Fao  study  of  Trade  Between  Asia  and  Europe.  Among  other  re- 
ports prepared  during  the  year  are  the  Ece  studies  on  Flat  Steel 
Products  and  on  European  Steel  Exports,  the  Ecla  report  on  The 
Technique  of  Programming  Economic  Development,  and  the  Ecafe 
studies  concerning  the  mobilization  of  domestic  financial  resources 
for  economic  development. 

At  the  same  time,  each  Commission  continued  to  provide  a  forum 
in  which  responsible  government  officials  from  participating  countries 
could  meet  for  the  discussion  of  common  economic  problems.  At  its 
1953  session  Ece  directed  its  attention  in  more  specific  fashion  than 
heretofore  to  the  economic  problems  of  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe.  Although  living  standards  in  Europe  are  relatively  high — 
second  only  to  those  of  North  America  and  well  above  the  average 
levels  in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa — Europe  too  has  its  under- 
developed areas.  The  Commission  therefore  asked  its  secretariat  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  of  accelerating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  less  developed  areas  of  Europe.  The  first  results  of  this 
study  were  scheduled  to  be  placed  before  the  Commission  early  in  1954. 

Shortly  after  its  annual  plenary  session  Ece  sponsored  a  number  of 
intergovernmental  trade  consultations  on  East- West  trade.  These 
had  been  desired  by  the  European  Ece  members,  and  the  U.S.  view 
was  that  the  decision  was  one  for  the  Europeans  to  make.  The  dis- 
cussions were  businesslike  on  both  sides,  with  a  minimum  of  propa- 
ganda. Most  of  the  meetings  were  taken  up  with  bilateral  reviews  of 
import  requirements  and  export  availabilities,  over  100  such  discus- 
sions being  held.  The  United  States  attended  the  general  meetings 
but  did  not  participate  in  the  bilateral  talks.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
participants  that  further  consultation  of  the  same  kind  would  be  use- 
ful in  1954. 

While  East  European  governments  had  regularly  attended  Ece's 
public  plenary  sessions,  they  had  participated  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  technical  committees  on  coal, 
timber,  electric  power,  inland  transport,  etc.  During  1953,  however, 
there  was  an  increase  in  Soviet-bloc  participation  at  the  technical 
level  and,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  at  least,  no  noticeable  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  bloc  to  disrupt  the  technical  character  of  the  work. 

Unlike  Ece,  Ecla  does  not  have  a  network  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees. It  does,  however,  service  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Ministers  of  Economy  of  the  Central  American  countries  and  thus 
assist  them  in  the  potentially  important  steps  they  are  taking  to- 
ward greater  integration  of  the  Central  American  economy.  As  men- 
tioned above,  Latin  America  as  a  whole  has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  last  6  years.   The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  the 
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economy  during  the  1946-52  period  was  4.7  percent.  Investment 
was  at  a  high  level.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  has  been 
the  expansion  of  manufacturing.  According  to  the  Economic  Survey 
of  Latin  America  published  in  1953,  the  value  of  manufacturing  out- 
put in  1952  reached  a  level  36  percent  above  the  value  of  Latin 
America's  agricultural  output.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
glamor  of  industrialization  has  not  obscured  the  need  for  greater 
agricultural  development.  Nine  of  the  twenty-seven  resolutions 
passed  at  the  1953  plenary  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  dealt  with  agricultural  problems. 

Ecafe  continued  its  work  in  the  field  of  flood  control  and  water 
resource  development,  electric  power,  mineral  resource  development, 
and  marketing  of  the  products  of  small-scale  industries  and  handi- 
crafts. The  Working  Party  on  Financial  Aspects  of  Economic  De- 
velopment established  by  the  Commission  concentrated  primarily  on 
the  role  of  taxation  in  economic  development.  Subjects  covered  were 
"taxation  and  related  measures  as  instruments  of  development  policy," 
"variability  in  tax  yields  in  relation  to  economic  development,"  and 
"taxation  in  relation  to  individual  development  projects."  The  effec- 
tive utilization  of  U.S.  economic  assistance,  which  has  generally  been 
limited  to  financing  the  external  costs  of  development  projects  in  the 
area,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  domestic  capital. 
To  direct  increased  attention  toward  the  mobilization  of  such  re- 
sources for  use  in  connection  with  development  programs,  the  United 
States  has  supported  an  active  Ecafe  work  program  in  this  field  and 
has  participated  in  the  working  parties  convened  to  study  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  this  problem. 

Another  Ecafe  activity  of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States 
was  the  Second  Conference  on  Trade  Promotion  held  in  Manila 
February  23-March  4,  1953.  At  this  Conference  a  number  of  con- 
crete recommendations  to  member  countries  were  developed. 

The  three  regional  Commissions  are  now  firmly  established  and 
provide  a  tangible  demonstration  of  the  United  Nations  in  action. 

Full  Employment 

Contrary  to  expectations,  discussion  of  the  full  employment  item  at 
the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  held  in  the 
summer  of  1953.  was  controversial  and  time-consuming.  This  was 
not  due  to  rising  unemployment  levels  in  the  participating  countries 
at  the  time  of  the  discussion.  Total  employment  in  the  United  States 
was  then  almost  61.5  million  and  unemployment  about  1.7  million, 
virtually  a  rockbottom  figure.  The  U.S.  delegation  could,  in  fact, 
report  labor  shortages  in  certain  areas.  Other  industrialized  countries 
were  likewise  able  to  report  continued  high  levels  of  economic  activity, 
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with  no  marked  changes  in  the  employment  situation  anticipated  in  the 
near  future. 

The  difficulties  in  discussion  were  due  primarily  to  the  persistence 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  in  using  the  item  as  the  takeoff  point  for 
attacks  on  U.S.  controls  on  trade  in  strategic  materials  and  U.S.  trade 
policy  and  charges  that  these  prevented  the  development  of  "mutually 
beneficial"  trade  and  the  full  use  of  West  European  industrial  capac- 
ity. The  U.S.  delegation  strongly  defended  these  policies  and  dem- 
onstrated the  propaganda  motivations  behind  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
allegations.  The  resolution  on  full  employment  that  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  16  in  favor,  none  against,  and  2  abstentions  (the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Poland)  was  satisfactory  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view. 

Despite  the  assurances  given  by  U.S.  representative  John  C.  Baker, 
some  of  the  delegations  were  uneasy  about  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  high  levels  of  demand  and  employment  in  the 
face  of  declining  defense  expenditures.  During  the  discussion  of  "Re- 
conversion After  the  Rearmament  Period,"  a  subitem  under  the  full 
employment  item,  Dr.  Baker  foresaw  our  "reconversion  problem"  as 
one  of  mild,  specific,  transitional  adjustments,  basically  no  different 
from  the  problems  caused  by  changes  in  demand  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  The  techniques  developed  in  the  United  States  for  main- 
taining employment  at  high  levels  would  be  employed  in  the  event 
of  reconversion  difficulties,  he  said,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  dispatch  as  in  the  event  of  difficulties  arising  from  other  sources. 

At  the  same  time  that  fears  of  deflation  were  being  expressed,  the 
Council  had  before  it  the  problem,  carried  over  from  an  earlier  session, 
of  how  to  reconcile  the  attaimnent  and  maintenance  of  full  employ- 
ment with  avoidance  of  the  harmful  effects  of  inflation.  It  decided 
to  invite  member  governments  that  have  had  relevant  experiences  in 
dealing  with  inflationary  pressures  to  submit  written  statements  con- 
cerning their  experiences.  The  Council  dealt  with  the  so-called  re- 
conversion problems  in  similar  fashion  by  asking  member  govern- 
ments to  indicate  in  writing  what  measures  they  consider  necessary  to 
prevent  adverse  economic  effects  resulting  from  reductions  in  defense 
expenditures.  The  necessity,  if  any,  for  further  international  con- 
sideration of  these  two  matters  will  be  determined  during  1954. 


IMPROVING  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Continued  progress  was  made  in  1953  on  the  development  of  inter- 
national standards  designed  to  facilitate  comparison  of  basic  statistical 
information  from  different  countries.  After  thorough  study  and  de- 
liberation by  the  Statistical  Commission,  the  Economic  and  Social 
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Council  gave  its  approval  during  the  year  to  far-reaching  formula- 
tions of  standard  definitions,  methods,  and  guiding  principles  con- 
cerning international  trade  statistics,  basic  industrial  statistics,  statis- 
tics of  international  migration,  and  systems  of  vital  statistics.  The 
Statistical  Commission  also  took  further  steps  at  its  seventh  session, 
held  in  February  1953,  toward  the  formulation  of  recommendations 
for  international  agreement  on  standard  definitions  and  methods  in 
the  fields  of  national  income,  capital  formation,  wholesale  prices,  and 
other  basic  economic  measures. 

The  progress  made  in  the  development  and  acceptance  of  these 
standards  was  reflected  in  the  wider  scope,  increased  comparability, 
and  more  timely  character  of  the  statistical  data  made  available 
through  the  regular  statistical  publications  of  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cluding its  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics ,  Statistical  Yearbook,  Demo- 
graphic Yearbook,  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  quar- 
terly Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  semiannual  Statistics  of  National 
Income  and  Expenditure,  and  others. 

The  United  States  maintained  in  1953  the  strong  support  for  the 
statistical  work  of  the  United  Nations  that  it  has  consistently  given 
through  its  representation  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  on 
the  Council's  functional  and  regional  commissions,  as  well  as  in  other 
connections.  Accomplishments  during  1953  in  this  area  have  fully 
justified  this  position,  demonstrating  genuine  possibilities  for  inter- 
national agreement  and  effective  international  cooperation  in  this  field 
of  activity. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 

Commodity  Problems 

Various  United  Nations  bodies  continued  to  study  during  1953 
current  problems  relating  to  markets  for  primary  commodities,  along 
with  the  possibilities  of  action  designed  to  mitigate  these  problems. 
In  addition,  the  United  Nations  acted  to  facilitate  the  convening  of 
international  commodity  conferences  and  commodity  study  groups, 
which  were  considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  governments 
concerned. 

experts'  committee 

Toward  the  end  of  1953  the  group  of  five  experts  appointed  by  the 
Secretary- General  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
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Assembly  at  its  seventh  session  completed  the  work  called  for  by  the 
resolution  and  issued  a  report,  Commodity  Trade  and  Economic 
Development.  The  Assembly  resolution,  which  concerned  "the 
financing  of  economic  development  through  the  establishment  of  fair 
and  equitable  international  prices  for  primary  commodities,"  had 
provided  that  the  group  be  established  to  report  on  such  practical 
measures  as  might  be  adopted  to  give  effect  to  the  objectives  of  the 
resolution.  The  experts'  report,  which  analyzes  the  problems  of 
instability  in  world  commodity  markets  and  reviews  various  possible 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  will  be  considered  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  during  1954. 

ACTION  BY  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

A  review  of  existing  procedures  for  convening  international  com- 
modity conferences  and  governmental  meetings  to  study  problems  of 
particular  primary  commodities  was  undertaken  during  the  fifteenth 
session  of  the  Council  in  the  spring  of  1953.  The  Council  agreed  that 
the  principles  and  procedures  currently  in  force  and  endorsed  in 
previous  Council  resolutions  constitute  an  effective  basis  for  inter- 
national consultation  and  action  and  passed  a  resolution  reaffirming 
them.  Under  these  procedures  the  responsibility  for  initiating  action 
with  respect  to  a  particular  commodity  is  left  to  individual  govern- 
ments or  to  international  study  groups.  The  function  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  convene  commodity  conferences  or  study  groups  if 
requested  to  do  so.  The  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Commodity  Arrangements,  established  under  the  earlier 
resolutions  mentioned  above,  advises  the  Secretary-General  with 
respect  to  this  United  Nations  responsibility. 

The  1953  Council  resolution  provided  for  the  appointment  to  the 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  of  an  additional  member,  a  person 
experienced  in  the  problems  of  countries  undergoing  development 
whose  economies  are  still  basically  dependent  on  the  production  and 
international  marketing  of  primary  commodities.  The  Secretary- 
General  has  since  appointed  a  Chilean  to  this  position.  The  Council 
also  asked  that  the  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  consult  govern- 
ments on  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  international  study  group 
on  steel.  The  response  to  this  inquiry  was  scheduled  to  be  considered 
by  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  Council,  beginning  March  30,  1954. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

The  presence  or  threat  of  commodity  surpluses  presented  real  prob- 
lems to  many  governments  in  this  period  and  led  to  an  active  interest 
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in  the  possibility  of  negotiating  international  control  agreements  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  commodities.  Except  as  noted,  these 
activities  did  not  directly  involve  the  United  Nations  but  were  closely 
followed  by  its  Interim  Coordinating  Committee. 

A  new  International  Wheat  Agreement  was  negotiated  early  in  1953 
to  succeed  the  1949  agreement,  which  expired  on  July  31.  The  United 
States  took  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  the  new  agreement 
and  promptly  ratified  it.  It  is  a  multilateral  contract,  which  commits 
exporting  countries  to  sell  specified  quantities  of  wheat  at  $2.05  (base 
grade)  if  called  upon  to  do  so  when  the  world  price  is  at  or  above  that 
figure  and  commits  importing  countries  to  buy  specified  quantities  at 
$1.55  if  called  upon  to  do  so  when  the  price  falls  to  or  below  that  figure. 

At  a  world  conference  called  by  the  Secretary-General  during  the 
summer,  a  new  agreement  on  sugar  was  also  negotiated  to  replace  a 
1937  agreement  whose  control  provisions  had  ceased  to  be  operative. 
By  December  18,  1953,  enough  countries  had  ratified  the  agreement 
or  signified  their  intention  to  do  so  to  bring  it  into  effect.  The  United 
States  has  signified  its  intention  to  seek  ratification  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  agreement  is  of  the  restrictive  quota  type  and  will  seek 
to  maintain  prices  on  the  "free  world  market"  between  the  range  of 
3.25  and  4.35  cents  per  pound.  It  does  not  affect  marketings  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States. 

A  United  Nations  Tin  Conference,  which  had  adjourned  without 
agreement  in  1950,  was  resumed  in  the  fall  of  1953.  The  Conference 
was  recalled  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  views  of  the  majority 
of  member  governments  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group  that 
a  further  attempt  to  negotiate  a  tin  agreement  was  desirable.  In 
responding  to  these  views,  the  United  States  noted  that,  since  its 
economic  foreign  policy  would  be  under  review  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  it  would,  although  represented,  be  unable  to  commit 
itself  to  any  specific  course  of  action.  A  draft  tin  agreement  resulted 
from  the  Conference  and  will  be  open  for  signature  from  March  1  to 
June  30,  1954.  It  provides  for  a  buffer  stock  financed  by  producers 
authorized  to  sell  tin  when  prices  rise  above  $1.10  per  pound  and  buy 
when  prices  fall  below  80  cents.  It  also  provides  for  the  possibility 
of  export  quotas. 

During  the  year  the  international  study  groups  on  rubber  and 
cotton  studied  the  need  for  and  the  possibility  of  negotiating  agree- 
ments on  these  commodities  without  taking  final  action.  The  govern- 
ments of  exporting  countries  were  strongly  interested  in  an  agreement 
on  rubber.  As  regards  cotton,  there  was  no  active  support  for  an 
international  agreement  from  any  government,  although  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  keep  the  question  open. 
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Restrictive  Business  Practices 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Kestric- 
tive  Business  Practices  held  its  final  session  in  January  and  February 
1953  and  in  April  issued  its  report  containing  proposals  for  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  prevent  harmful  cartel  practices  affecting  in- 
ternational trade.  This  Committee  had  been  established  on  United 
States  initiative  by  a  1951  Council  resolution.  Consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  10  nations  and  operating  as  a  group  of  experts,  it  had 
the  task  of  preparing  such  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ments. In  proposing  this  work,  the  United  States  had  in  mind  that 
restrictive  business  arrangements  international  in  character  often 
extend  beyond  a  single  country's  jurisdiction  and  that  the  effective 
removal  of  their  harmful  effects  can  only  be  accomplished  by  inter- 
national cooperation.  Furthermore,  uncoordinated  national  actions 
in  such  cases  can  lead  to  international  frictions,  ineffective  results,  and 
harm  to  business  interests. 

In  summary,  the  plan  the  Committee  developed  provides  that,  on 
the  complaint  of  any  country,  a  practice  alleged  to  have  harmful 
effects  would  be  subject  to  inquiry  in  order  to  determine  whether  such 
effects  actually  exist.  This  determination  would  be  made  in  the  light 
of  facts  submitted  by  governments.  These  facts  would  be  obtained 
by  each  government  in  accordance  with  its  own  procedures  and  would 
be  assembled  for  analysis  by  impartial  experts.  Kepresentatives  of 
governments  participating  in  the  agreement  would  determine  on  the 
basis  of  this  analysis  whether  the  practice  complained  of  had  harmful 
effects  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  of  the  agreement.  If  they  so  found, 
the  governments  concerned  would  be  requested  to  take  remedial  action. 

The  governments  participating  in  the  agreement  would  undertake 
to  adopt  measures  by  legislation  or  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  agreement.  Each  government  would  further  agree  to  take  full 
account  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  transmitted  to  it  con- 
cerning specific  business  practices,  to  take  the  action  it  considered 
appropriate  having  regard  to  its  obligations  under  the  agreement, 
and,  if  in  any  instance  it  did  not  act,  to  state  the  grounds  for  its 
inaction. 

Brief  consideration  was  given  to  the  Committee's  report  at  the 
sixteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  but  it  was 
decided  to  defer  substantive  consideration  pending  receipt  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  of  further  views  from  govern- 
ments and  organizations.  Consideration  of  the  proposals  is  to  be 
resumed  not  later  than  the  nineteeth  session  of  the  Council  in  the 
spring  of  1955.    The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  continue  to 
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study  and  report  on  developments  in  this  field  in  the  various  countries. 
The  U.S.  representative  on  the  Council  commented  on  the  desirability 
of  eliminating  restrictive  business  practices  and  maintaining  freer 
and  more  open  competition.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  would, 
after  consulting  with  manufacturers,  traders,  and  other  interested 
parties,  judge  the  draft  agreement  in  the  light  of  its  probable  effec- 
tiveness in  eliminating  harmful  cartel  practices. 

No  U.S.  position  has  yet  been  formulated  on  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. Comments  and  views  from  a  number  of  private  groups  and 
individuals  are  now  being  studied,  and  the  views  of  additional  groups 
and  individuals  will  be  solicited  and  studied  before  a  position  is 
taken. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  eighth  regular  session  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  was  held  from  September  17 
to  October  24,  1953,  at  Geneva.  Thirty-three  countries  participated 
in  this  session,  including  all  the  major  trading  countries  of  the  world 
whose  trade  accounts  for  about  four-fifths  of  all  international  com- 
merce. While  this  agreement  is  not  a  United  Nations  instrument,  it 
was  negotiated  under  U.N.  auspices  and  is  the  framework  within 
which  most  U.N.  members  are  seeking  an  expansion  of  international 
trade. 

No  general  tariff  negotiations  were  held  at  the  1953  meeting,  but  a 
number  of  important  decisions  were  reached.  It  was  agreed  to  extend 
the  tariff  concessions  already  granted  for  18  months  after  January  1, 

1954. 

With  respect  to  J apan,  the  contracting  parties  approved  a  declara- 
tion permitting  such  of  the  individual  contracting  parties  as  so  chose 
to  base  their  commercial  relations  with  Japan  upon  the  General  Agree- 
ment pending  full  accession  after  tariff  negotiations  or  until  June  30, 
1955,  unless  further  extended  by  action  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  United  States,  among  other  countries,  agreed  to  be  governed  by 
the  General  Agreement.  The  Netherlands  and  South  Africa 
announced  relaxations  in  discriminations  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons  against  dollar  imports. 

During  the  meeting  a  French  plan  for  the  general  reduction  of 
tariff  levels  was  discussed  and  referred  to  governments  for  their  con- 
sideration. This  plan  envisages  a  10-percent  annual  reduction  in 
average  tariff  rates  for  3  years,  subject  to  certain  safeguards  for 
countries  with  low  tariffs  and  those  in  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Consultations  on  their  balance-of-payment  positions  were 
held  with  Australia,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Finland,  Pakistan,  Southern 
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Rhodesia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  general,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  dollar  position  of  a  number  of  countries  was  noted.  Note 
was  also  taken  of  actions  by  the  contracting  parties  to  reduce  consular 
formalities  in  line  with  recommendations  of  the  1952  session  which 
seek  their  elimination  by  December  31, 1956.  Methods  of  valuation  of 
imports  were  studied,  and  the  Intersessional  Committee  will  continue 
to  work  on  this  subject.  A  report  on  regulations  for  the  determination 
of  nationality  of  goods  was  examined  and  a  standard  definition  of 
nationality  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting. 

The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  countries  had,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  contracting  parties,  received  a  waiver  of  certain 
obligations  under  the  General  Agreement.  The  contracting  parties 
discussed  and  reviewed  the  Community's  adherence  to  the  principles 
under  which  the  waiver  had  been  granted  and  secured  an  assurance 
from  the  High  Authority  that  it  will  attempt  to  keep  its  practices 
consistent  with  such  principles. 

A  number  of  complaints  under  the  agreement  were  discussed  by  the 
contracting  parties.  United  States  actions  in  restricting  imports  and 
subsidizing  exports  were  considered.  The  session  recommended  that 
the  United  States  take  into  account  the  harmful  effects  of  these 
measures  on  international  trade.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy  raised 
the  question  of  the  continued  suspension  by  the  United  States  of  the 
tariff  concession  on  dried  figs,  and  the  contracting  parties  suggested 
that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  con- 
cession. Other  complaints  against  the  United  States  concerned  ex- 
port subsidies  on  raisins,  oranges,  and  almonds  and  import  restric- 
tions on  filberts.  The  last  has  been  remedied  by  a  Presidential 
proclamation  removing  the  restriction.  Among  the  complaints 
against  other  member  countries  were  those  arising  from  Greek 
measures  nullifying  or  impairing  tariff  concessions,  French  taxes  on 
imports  and  exports,  and  Brazilian  failure  to  put  into  effect  compen- 
satory tariff  concessions  and  to  eliminate  discriminatory  internal 
taxes.  Waivers  were  granted  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  impose  in- 
creased import  duties  on  certain  products  of  other  contracting  par- 
ties without  putting  import  duties  on  similar  Commonwealth  prod- 
ucts if  no  diversion  of  trade  is  involved  and  to  Australia  for  duty- 
free imports  from  Papua  and  New  Guinea  to  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  those  areas. 

Uruguay  signed  the  Annecy  and  Torquay  Protocols  on  November 
16,  1953,  thereby  bringing  into  effect  the  concessions  granted  by  and 
to  that  country  to  and  by  other  contracting  parties,  including  the 
United  States.  However,  owing  to  changed  circumstances  in  the 
cattle  industry  in  the  United  States  since  1949,  three  tariff  conces- 
sions negotiated  on  meat  products  were  not  put  into  effect. 
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International  Ban\  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

The  International  Bank  (Ibrd)  continued  to  play  an  active  role  in 
the  financing  of  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries during  1953,  It  made  21  new  loans  to  13  member  countries, 
including  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Iceland,  India,  Italy,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  for  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  Yugoslavia.  These  new  commitments  brought  the  total 
of  Ibrd  lending  since  the  beginning  of  its  operations  to  $1,750,000,000. 
Of  this  total,  approximately  $500,000,000  was  made  available  as  recon- 
struction loans  in  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II, 
while  $1,250,000,000  represents  development  loans,  largely  to  under- 
developed areas,  for  projects  in  such  fields  as  electric  power,  transpor- 
tation, industry,  agriculture,  and  communications. 

In  addition,  the  Ibrd  continued  in  1953  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  expert  advice  to  its  member  countries  on  a  broad 
range  of  problems  relating  to  economic  development.  The  general 
survey  mission  continued  to  be  the  most  important  arrangement  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  during  the  year  missions  of  this  character  com- 
pleted reports  on  the  economic  resources  and  problems  of  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  British  Guiana,  and  Burma.  These  surveys  are  designed  to 
provide  a  basis  for  defining  and  carrying  out  long-term  development 
policies  and  programs. 

The  membership  of  the  Ibrd  was  increased  to  55  when  Haiti  signed 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  in  September  1953.  Indonesian  and  Israeli 
applications  for  admission  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Agreement  any  original  member  of  the  Ibrd, 
whose  metropolitan  territories  suffered  from  enemy  occupation  or 
hostilities  during  World  War  II,  had  the  right  to  postpone  payment 
for  5  years  of  a  portion  of  that  part  of  its  subscription  payable  in 
gold  or  U.S.  dollars.  Under  these  provisions  Czechoslovakia  was 
allowed  to  postpone  payment  of  $625,000  until  June  1951.  At  that 
time  Czechoslovakia  claimed  further  postponement  of  this  payment. 
The  Ibrd  rejected  this  claim  after  careful  consideration.  Since  no 
payment  was  made,  the  Board  of  Governors  adopted  in  September 
1953  a  resolution  suspending  Czechoslovakia  from  membership  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1953,  unless  payment  of  the 
sum  due  was  made  before  that  time.  Since  payment  was  not  made, 
Czechoslovakia's  membership  has  been  suspended  and  will  automati- 
cally terminate  on  December  31,  1954,  unless  in  the  meantime  the 
Board  of  Governors  votes  to  restore  Czechoslovakia  to  good  standing. 
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International  Monetary  Fund 

As  in  previous  years,  the  activities  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (Imf)  in  1953  were  primarily  concerned  with  promoting  sound 
foreign  exchange  practices  by  member  governments.  The  Imp  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  bring  about  consolidation  and  simplification  of 
multiple  exchange  rate  systems  in  effect  in  various  member  countries 
and  consulted  again  with  those  member  governments  that  continued  to 
maintain  exchange  restrictions  to  determine  whether  these  restrictions 
were  still  needed  on  balance-of-payments  grounds.  These  consulta- 
tions, held  pursuant  to  the  Imf's  Articles  of  Agreement,  were  first 
conducted  in  1952,  when  they  were  aimed  at  ascertaining  the  under- 
lying problems  involved  and  the  possible  means  of  solution.  In  the 
1953  consultations  emphasis  was  placed  on  reviewing  the  progress 
made  by  member  countries  and  on  efforts  that  were  still  required  if 
restrictions  were  to  be  further  relaxed. 

The  Imf  issued  its  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Exchange  Restric- 
tions in  1953.  It  also  conducted  consultations  with  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  on  matters 
relating  to  monetary  reserves,  balances  of  payments,  and  other  finan- 
cial aspects  of  restrictive  practices.  Another  important  phase  of 
its  activities  during  the  year  was  the  technical  assistance  it  con- 
tinued to  give  to  members  in  connection  with  various  financial  prob- 
lems of  an  internal  and  external  nature. 

Six  members  were  allowed  to  draw  from  the  Imf  an  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  equivalent  in  value  to  $202,000,000.  This  exceeds 
the  figure  for  1952  by  well  over  100  percent.  Bepayments  of  previous 
drawings  totaled  $156,000,000.  For  failure  to  supply  certain  basic 
economic  data,  Czechoslovakia  was  declared  ineligible  to  draw  on  the 
Imf's  resources,  and  one  new  member,  Haiti,  was  added  during  1953. 

The  Imf  reaffirmed  in  1953  its  policy  designed  to  insure  that  its 
resources  would  be  used  by  member  countries  only  to  meet  temporary 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  It  made  clear  that  its  attitude  to- 
ward requests  for  assistance  would  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  member  countries  concerned  were  pursuing  policies 
adequate  to  overcome  such  difficulties.  The  Imf  also  continued  to 
develop  its  so-called  "stand-by"  arrangements,  under  which  proposed 
drawings  from  the  Imf  are  approved  but  can  be  held  in  abeyance  by 
the  recipient  country  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Fiseal  Commission  Report 

The  Fiscal  Commission  at  its  fourth  session  held  in  New  York  from 
April  27  to  May  8, 1953,  besides  reviewing  with  approval  the  progress 
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of  studies,  technical  assistance,  and  publication  projects  undertaken 
under  its  guidance,  gave  special  consideration  to  problems  of  taxa- 
tion in  relation  to  foreign  investment  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Council  had  asked  the  Commis- 
sion to  examine  further  the  proposal  that,  through  bilateral  agree- 
ments or  unilateral  measures,  income  from  foreign  investments  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  should  be  taxed  only  in  these  countries,  with 
such  income  being  exempted  from  taxes  by  countries  other  than  those 
in  which  the  foreign  investments  are  made.  In  accordance  with  this 
request,  the  Commission  prepared  a  special  report  to  the  Council. 

The  discussion  of  this  proposal  in  both  the  Commission  and  the 
Council  showed  general  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  assisting 
underdeveloped  countries  by  stimulating  the  flow  of  capital  in  their 
direction,  a  result  to  which  favorable  tax  treatment  might  contribute. 
A  resolution  recommending  that  the  highly  developed  countries  ar- 
range that  income  derived  by  their  residents  from  investments  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  be  taxed  only  in  the  latter  countries  was  strong- 
ly advocated  by  several  underdeveloped  countries,  but  it  failed  of 
adoption  by  either  the  Commission  or  the  Council.  The  Commission, 
however,  did  adopt  a  resolution  which,  as  slightly  amended  by  the 
Council,  recommended  that  "the  highly  developed  countries  acting 
unilaterally  or  when  concluding  tax  agreements  should  give  special 
consideration  to  the  feasibility  of  taking  action  to  ensure  that  such  in- 
come is  taxable  only  or  primarily  in  the  country  in  which  the  income 
was  produced/*  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  also  decided  that 
further  analysis,  factual  study,  and  practical  recommendations  are 
needed  and  requested  the  Commission,  after  its  next  meeting,  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  results  of  these  further  studies. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES 

Technical  Assistance 

The  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  con- 
tinued to  operate  successfully  during  1953.  Approximately  1,100  ex- 
perts were  maintained  in  the  field  throughout  the  year,  and  over  1,700 
fellowships  were  awarded  to  persons  from  underdeveloped  countries 
for  training  that  would  enable  them  more  effectively  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  their  countries. 

Kelations  with  the  United  States  bilateral  program  improved  during 
the  year  through  useful  and  complementary  arrangements.    By  the 
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end  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  expanded  program  would  con- 
tinue to  develop  as  one  of  the  most  significant  services  that  the  U.N. 
agencies  are  rendering  to  their  members. 

FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Third  Technical  Assistance  Conference  was  held  in  New  York 
in  February  1953  to  obtain  pledges  for  1953  to  the  special  account 
out  of  which  the  United  Nations  program  is  financed.  During  the 
Conference  and  subsequently,  68  governments  pledged  the  equivalent 
of  $21,395,687.  The  United  States  pledged  $12,767,145,  or  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  total  amount  pledged.  Other  major  con- 
tributors were  (in  dollar  equivalents)  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,400,168 ; 
France,  $1,207,500;  Canada,  $800,000;  Brazil,  $459,459;  the  Nether- 
lands, $421,053;  Sweden,  $386,623;  Belgium,  $283,500;  Denmark, 
$434,342;  India,  $275,000;  Switzerland,  $233,372.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete breakdown  of  contributions  in  1953,  see  appendix  II.) 

The  Fourth  Technical  Assistance  Conference  was  held  in  November 

1953  in  order  that  pledges  could  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  the 
program's  financial  year,  which  is  the  calendar  year.    Pledges  for 

1954  amounted,  as  of  December  31,  1953,  to  $24,029,522,  of  which  the 
United  States  pledged  approximately  57.7  percent,  or  $13,861,809.  Of 
this  pledge,  $9,957,621  is  subject  to  congressional  action.  Twenty- 
nine  of  the  governmental  pledges  for  1954  were  increases  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  one  country,  Indonesia,  pledged  for  3  years.  Govern- 
mental pledges  and  contributions  to  the  U.N.  special  account  were  in 
addition  to  the  substantial  costs  borne  locally  by  recipient  govern- 
ments, which  were  estimated  at  $38,000,000  for  1953. 

Funds  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  1953  program  were  appro- 
priated in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Acts  of  1953  and  1954. 

In  1953  the  U.S.S.K.  announced  its  intention  to  contribute  4  million 
rubles  (approximately  $1  million)  to  the  expanded  program  for  1953. 
Soviet  satellite  countries  pledged  smaller  amounts  for  1953  and  1954. 
The  U.S.S.K.,  Byelorussia,  and  the  Ukraine  announced  that  their  con- 
tributions would  be  available  only  for  the  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Administration  and  not  for  the  other  agencies  participat- 
ing in  the  program.  Since  such  earmarking  of  contributions  is  not 
permissible  under  the  rules  of  the  program,  these  pledges  as  of  the 
end  of  1953  had  not  been  accepted.1  However,  small  Czechoslovak  and 
Polish  pledges  for  1954  were  made  without  limitations. 


1  The  limitations  were  withdrawn  in  the  spring  of  1954  and  the  contributions 
were  then  accepted. 
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During  the  course  of  the  year  increasing  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  development  of  technical  assistance  requests  that  reflect  compre- 
hensive country  programs  for  economic  development  rather  than  non- 
correlated  programs  in  different  fields  such  as  health,  agriculture,  and 
education.  Out  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  came  a  recognition 
that  the  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  should  adopt  pro- ! 
cedures  whereby  country  programs  would  be  developed  annually  on 
a  comprehensive  basis  in  the  field.  New  procedures  to  this  effect  were  j 
instituted  in  the  summer  of  1953,  and  the  resulting  program,  which 
was  approved  for  1954,  represents  an  important  step  forward  toward 
the  development  of  comprehensive,  coordinated  country  programs. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Committee  also  gave  renewed  emphasis  to 
the  position  of  the  resident  representatives  in  the  recipient  countries. 
These  are  officials  appointed  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to 
exercise  a  coordinating  and  planning  function  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  various  U.N.  agencies  in  the  same  country. 

Financial  arrangements  for  each  year  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  1953 
the  Council  decided  that  75  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  i 
1954  should  be  automatically  available  for  allocation  to  the  partici-  i 
pating  agencies  under  the  percentage  formula  contained  in  the  reso-  | 
lution  establishing  the  program.  The  method  of  allocating  funds  and 
the  financial  procedures  under  which  the  program  operates  will  be 
the  subject  of  further  review  in  1954. 

Coordination  between  the  technical  assistance  activities  of  the  U.N. 
agencies  and  the  U.S.  bilateral  program  continued  to  develop.  The 
strengthening  of  the  status  of  U.N.  resident  representatives  made 
for  easier  working  relationships  in  countries  where  such  officials  had 
been  designated.  Duplication  and  overlapping  have  been  virtually 
eliminated,  and  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  agencies  are  pressing 
toward  a  more  effective  level  of  collaborative  endeavor. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Program  activities  in  1953  were  of  much  the  same  dimensions  and 
type  as  in  1952.  Rapid  expansion  had  come  to  an  end,  and  develop- 
ment was  now  taking  place  within  the  program  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing methods  and  effectiveness. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  activity  under  the  expanded  pro- 
gram are  difficult  to  illustrate  by  a  few  selected  projects.  The  ex- 
amples that  follow,  together  with  illustrations  of  technical  assistance 
given  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  are  representative  of  types  of  activ- 
ities that  have  proved  most  helpful. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INTEGRATION 

Five  countries  in  Central  America  have  set  a  new  pattern  for  eco- 
nomic development.  They  are  pooling  their  requests  for  technical 
assistance  through  a  committee  of  their  Ministers  of  Economy,  which 
is  working  closely  with  a  working  party  of  the  interested  United  Na- 
tions agencies.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  sug- 
gested in  1950  that  Latin  American  Governments  develop  reciprocal 
trade  and  a  better  integration  of  their  economies.  Pursuant  to  this 
suggestion  the  five  Central  American  countries  have  sought  technical 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  developing  common  elements  in  their 
systems  of  transportation  and  electric  power.  They  have  also  initiated 
studies  in  such  fields  as  forest  production,  pulp,  and  paper ;  cattle  and 
dairy  products ;  cotton  and  textile  industries ;  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats.  Planned  for  the  near  future  is  the  establishment  of  an  Advanced 
School  of  Public  Administration,  a  Technological  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Kesearch,  and  a  series  of  courses  for  technical  and  management 
training  of  those  who,  as  either  workers  or  managers,  will  have  key 
roles  to  play  in  a  developing  industry.  At  the  same  time,  measures 
are  being  studied  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  between  the  five 
countries.  The  close  working  relationship  between  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Cooperation  of  the  Ministers  of  Economy  and  the  U.N. 
agencies  has  disclosed  new  potentialities  for  economic  development 
over  an  entire  region. 

FARMING  IN  ETHIOPIA 

Ethiopia  has  been  called  a  "farmers'  paradise,"  Its  soil  could  grow 
a  large  variety  of  crops  ranging  from  subtropical  to  tropical  products, 
but  its  people  do  not  know  how  to  benefit  from  their  resources.  How 
international  experts  have  helped  Ethiopia  to  combat  rinderpest,  the 
scourge  of  the  country's  great  cattle  industry,  has  received  wide  pub- 
licity. Less  known  are  technical  assistance  activities  of  U.N.  agencies 
in  other  fields,  in  several  of  which  there  have  been  unusually  close 
working  relationships  with  U.S.  bilateral  activities.  For  example, 
Ethiopia  has  no  homegrown  seed  industry,  and  seeds  therefore  must 
be  imported.  A  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  expert 
planted  an  experimental  plot  at  the  Jimma  Agricultural  School,  op- 
erated by  the  United  States  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
(Foa),  with  about  15  kinds  of  seeds  from  various  countries.  Here 
he  demonstrated  the  development  of  pure  seed  strains  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans, potatoes,  castor  beans,  alfalfa,  flax,  and  other  basic  crops.  Irish 
flax  grows  better  in  Ethiopia  than  it  does  in  Ireland.  Since  the  native 
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castor-bean  plant  grows  almost  to  tree  height,  a  more  manageable 
dwarf  variety  was  introduced.  Improved  handtools  have  also  been 
demonstrated.  These  are  sold  through  a  training  center  operated  by 
the  Ethiopian  Government  and  Foa,  thus  insuring  that  the  farmer 
will  be  able  to  use  them. 

Cotton  totals  50  percent  of  Ethiopia's  imports — a  heavy  drain  on 
foreign  exchange.  As  Ethiopian  cotton  was  a  mongrel  offspring  of 
dozens  of  varieties,  Fao  imported  4  tons  of  high  quality  seeds  from 
the  Sudan.  An  Fao  expert  distributed  the  seeds  to  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers and  advised  them  on  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating.  With 
a  portable  cotton  gin  he  toured  the  country,  demonstrating  how  the 
machine  separates  the  seed  from  the  lint.  Eight  Ethiopians  usually 
accompanied  the  expert  on  his  travels;  his  aim  is  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  work  he  has  started.  Copies  of  the  gin  are  to  be  placed 
in  various  centers  for  the  benefit  of  spinners  and  weavers  employed 
in  Ethiopia's  "cottage  industry."  Students  are  being  sent  for  further 
training  to  a  cotton  mill  in  Ethiopia,  which  also  has  improved  its 
methods  with  the  technical  advice  of  Fao. 

Today  coffee  is  Ethiopia's  No.  1  export  crop.  The  country  is 
a  natural  home  of  coffee  and  produces  a  variety  greatly  in  demand 
for  blending.  Primitive  production  methods,  however,  have  put 
Ethiopia  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world  market.  An  Fao  coffee 
expert,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ethiopian  Development  Bank  and  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  has  been  teaching  Ethiopians 
how  to  improve  production,  processing,  and  marketing. 

BILHARZIASIS  IN  EGYPT 

Hidden  in  the  irrigation  canals  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  deadly 
enemies  of  the  nation,  responsible  for  20  percent  of  the  deaths  in  the 
country  and  for  an  economic  loss  of  80  million  Egyptian  pounds 
every  year.  The  enemy  is  bilharziasis,  a  disease  transmitted  through 
water  snails  that  live  in  the  irrigation  canals.  Anyone  who  washes 
or  bathes  in  this  water  is  in  danger  of  infection.  Bilharziasis  has 
always  been  prevalent.  For  many  years  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  been  working  on  control  of  the  disease,  and  this  experience  has 
been  of  great  value.  It  is  ironical,  however,  that  the  damming  of  the 
Nile,  on  which  Egypt's  prosperity  depends,  has  increased  the  danger 
of  this  disease,  since  the  snails  live  and  breed  more  profusely  in  the 
slow  moving  water.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  launched  a  new 
attack  on  bilharziasis  under  the  technical  direction  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  (Who),  which  is  contributing  experts  and 
money  for  essential  equipment  that  must  be  purchased  abroad.  All 
the  known  methods  of  control  will  be  focused  on  one  experimental 
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region  in  the  Nile  Delta  to  see  whether  the  disease  can  be  eliminated. 
This  project  will  not  remain  an  isolated  attempt  to  wipe  out  the 
disease;  its  lessons  will  be  appiied  throughout  the  world  wherever 
governments  and  Who  can  find  the  money  and  the  necessary  workers 
to  organize  the  fight. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Typical  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  to  organize  elementary  science 
teaching  in  underdeveloped  countries  is  the  experience  of  a  Swiss 
science  professor  in  the  Philippines.  While  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  science  with  no  equipment,  he  decided  to  concentrate 
simply  on  showing  teachers  how  to  make  their  own  apparatus  out  of 
tin  cans,  cigar  boxes,  rubber  bands,  and  burned-out  light  bulbs.  With 
materials  gathered  in  a  junk  collection  campaign,  his  class  learned 
how  to  convert  bulbs  into  flasks,  tin  cans  into  tripods,  and  ink  bottles 
into  laboratory  burners.  The  rest  was  merely  a  question  of  the 
teachers'  own  ingenuity.  By  the  end  of  their  courses  they  were  pro- 
ducing such  complicated  pieces  of  equipment  as  pressure  gages  and 
steam  engines.  The  Swiss  professor  gave  credit  to  the  Filipinos 
themselves,  explaining :  "They  knew  what  to  do  and  what  was  needed. 
It  was  no  fault  of  their  own  that  they  did  not  have  the  resources." 

Increased  interest  in  the  introduction  of  modern  science  teaching 
in  primary  and  elementary  schools  is  particularly  notable  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  leaders  realize  that  their  countries  are  "underdevel- 
oped" largely  because  their  countries  lack  science  and  technology. 
Unesco  has  supplied  materials  to  augment  the  limited  facilities  for 
the  teaching  of  elementary  science  and  has  instituted  various  training 
programs  for  science  teachers. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  IN  THAILAND 

In  Bangkok's  new  Community  Health  Center,  "second-class"  mid- 
wives,  in  addition  to  their  regular  training,  are  now  receiving  2  weeks' 
special  training  to  enable  them  to  adapt  hospital  methods  to  home 
conditions  and  to  recognize  and  become  sensitive  to  home  and  com- 
munity problems.  "Second-class"  means  they  train  for  a  year  and  a 
half  compared  to  three  and  a  half  years  for  "first-class"  midwives. 
These  women  are  very  important  for  Thailand  as  they  work  in  the 
villages,  and  most  of  the  country's  19  million  people  live  in  rural  areas. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Administration,  and  the  United  Nation's  Children's  Fund 
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have  provided  staff,  equipment,  and  supplies  to  help  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment in  developing  the  new  center,  which  was  officially  opened  in 
April  1952.  The  center  aims  to  meet  such  health  needs  as  care  of  the 
expectant  mother,  safe  confinement  and  after-care  in  the  home,  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  nutrition,  and  child  care.  Similar  projects 
in  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are  laying  a  basis  for  improved 
community  health  in  a  region  that  needs  such  services  desperately. 

THE  SAN  ANDRES  VALLEY  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 

In  El  Salvador  the  San  Andres  Valley  experiment  is  proving  to  be 
highly  successful.  This  valley,  approximately  425  square  miles  in 
size  and  with  a  population  of  about  160,000,  was  selected  as  a  health 
demonstration  area  by  the  Salvadoran  Government  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  order  to  give  a  practical  example  of  what  can 
be  done  toward  providing  training  in  environmental  sanitation,  mater- 
nal and  child  health  care,  nutrition,  disease  controls,  dental  hygiene, 
laboratory  services,  and  public  health.  The  object  of  the  demonstration 
is  to  enable  the  Government  to  extend  the  experience  gained  to  the 
whole  country,  thereby  setting  an  example  for  other  countries  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  While  Who  is  playing  a  major  role,  other  U.N. 
agencies  are  also  cooperating,  since  health  problems  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  problems  of  hunger,  ignorance,  and  undesirable  living 
conditions. 

Increasing  the  Productivity  of  the  Land 

The  general  food  situation  by  1953  had  changed  considerably  from 
the  one  of  shortage  that  had  characterized  earlier  postwar  years.  Sup- 
plies of  many  commodities,  particularly  in  the  well-developed  export 
countries,  were  pressing  hard  against  effective  demand;  prices  had 
fallen,  and  stocks  had  accumulated  to  the  point  where  their  disposal 
was  causing  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  Far  East  and  in  many  other  underdeveloped  areas,  were  still  in- 
adequate to  provide  desirable  standards  of  nutrition,  though  in  the 
Far  East  rice  stocks  were  higher  in  1953  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  II. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  Seventh  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion Conference  in  1953  was  thus  a  mixed  one.  On  the  one  hand  it 
called  for  increased  emphasis  on  national  and  international  measures 
to  reduce  costs  of  distribution,  maintain  or  increase  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  expand  consumption,  and  dispose  of  surplus  supplies 
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without  unduly  depressing  producer  prices  and  income.  On  the  other 
hand  it  made  necessary  the  encouragement  of  a  selective  expansion  of 
production  in  those  products  and  areas  that  would  most  efficiently 
provide  the  increased  supplies  required  to  permit  the  increased  con- 
sumption necessary  for  achieving  an  adequate  nutrition  level.  The 
Conference  set  up  a  working  party  to  consult  with  the  United  States 
and  other  governments  during  1954  on  surplus  disposal  problems  and 
recommended  a  number  of  specific  measures  to  bring  about  increased 
consumption  of  food  and  agricultural  products. 

After  studying  for  2  years  the  problem  of  establishing  an  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Food  Reserve,  the  Fao  Conference  decided  that 
such  a  reserve  should  not  be  established,  especially  as  no  government 
in  a  position  to  contribute  substantially  was  prepared  to  do  so.  In- 
stead, the  Fao  Conference  members  reaffirmed  their  intention,  as  ex- 
pressed in  1951,  to  consult  and  work  together  to  assist  certain  countries 
suffering  from  famine.  They  also  noted  favorably  U.S.  legislation 
authorizing  the  use  for  emergency  famine  purposes  of  $100  million 
of  Government-held  stocks  and  expressed  the  view  that,  if  other  gov- 
ernments could  take  similar  steps,  a  "great  contribution"  would  be 
made  toward  meeting  immediate  needs. 

Fao's  activities  are  concerned  with  all  branches  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, forestry,  fisheries,  and  nutrition,  and  these  activities  are 
designed  to  enable  governments  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their 
agricultural  resources  for  selective  expansion.  In  1953  there  was 
increased  emphasis  on  regional  activities.  For  example,  in  the  Near 
East  plans  were  laid  for  regional  cooperation  on  all  phases  of  animal 
health  and,  in  particular,  the  control  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
In  Latin  America  a  comprehensive  program  of  national  and  inter- 
national action  on  animal  breeding  and  veterinary  matters  was  worked 
out,  partly  in  cooperation  with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(Oas).  A  European  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Commission,  to  which 
European  governments  will  contribute  additional  funds,  was  set  up 
to  promote  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  on  control  of  this  disease, 
to  promote  research  and  legislation  in  this  field,  and  to  maintain 
central  stocks  of  virus  and  vaccines.  This  Commission's  work  will 
be  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  since  it  should 
reduce  the  threat  of  infection  to  this  continent. 

Fao  is  continually  seeking  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
yields  and  quality  of  agricultural  products.  International  control 
of  plant  pests  and  diseases  has  been  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of 
the  International  Plant  Protection  Convention,  which  17  countries 
had  ratified  by  the  end  of  1953.  The  European  hybrid  maize  coopera- 
tive research  project  carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  Fao  by  23 
countries  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  North  Africa  reported  an 
increase  in  hybrid  maize  yields  in  these  countries  valued  at  $24  mil- 
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lion,  while  Fao's  investment  in  this  project  has  amounted  to  only 
$40  thousand.  Now  the  tests  have  advanced  so  far  that  European 
hybrids  suited  to  European  conditions  are  being  used.  Similar  co- 
operative programs  for  rice  breeding  in  Asia,  for  wheat  and  barley 
breeding  in  the  Near  East,  and  for  the  international  exchange  of  seed 
stocks  are  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  food  and  fiber  production 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Through  Fao,  a  concerted  worldwide  attack  is  also  being  made 
on  protein  malnutrition  which  results  in  many  serious  nutrition  defi- 
ciency diseases,  especially  in  the  tropics.  Cooperative  research  with 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  national  nutrition  institutes  has 
resulted  in  new  knowledge  of  local  foods  that  could  be  utilized  to 
combat  protein  malnutrition.  The  Fao  fisheries  program  is  assisting 
nations,  especially  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Latin  America,  and  in  parts 
of  Europe  as  well,  to  utilize  both  their  marine  and  inland  fishery 
resources  more  effectively  for  human  consumption.  Training  centers 
and  meetings  of  experts  were  organized  to  consider  methods  for 
improving  the  chilling,  freezing,  transporting,  and  preparation  of 
fish,  particularly  under  tropical  or  other  adverse  conditions.  A  train- 
ing center  on  pond  fish  culture  was  organized  in  Indonesia.  In  Haiti, 
Thailand,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  pond  fish  hatcheries  have  been 
established  under  Fao  guidance  for  the  growing  of  fish,  even  in  the 
rice  paddies,  thus  making  this  inexpensive  source  of  food  available 
to  the  ordinary  farmer.  Technical  plans  for  pond  fish  culture  have 
also  been  drawn  for  at  least  a  half  dozen  other  countries. 

Better  management  and  utilization  of  the  world's  forestry  resources 
has  also  been  furthered  by  Fao  and  by  1953  definite  results  could 
be  noted.  India  and  Chile  formally  adopted  new  national  forestry 
policies  based  on  Fao's  Principles  of  Forestry  Policy,  and  Malaya, 
Burma,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia  were  taking  steps  to  do  so.  Greater 
attention  was  given  by  Fao  to  range  management,  especially  in  the 
overgrazed  areas  of  the  Near  East.  A  significant  worldwide  study, 
Raw  Materials  for  More  Paper,  issued  in  1953,  which  is  attracting 
wide  attention  in  the  industry,  makes  available  the  views  of  some  30 
specialists  in  pulp  and  paper. 

Fao's  continual  review  of  the  current  food  and  agricultural  situation 
and  regional  meetings  of  food  and  agricultural  officials  have  enabled 
governments  and  agricultural  leaders  to  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  changing  food  and  agricultural  situation  and  to  use  this 
information  in  the  development  of  their  national  policies.  The  Fao 
program  was  strengthened  in  1953  by  the  increase  in  its  membership 
to  71,  when  Iran,  Yemen,  and  Libya  joined,  and  by  the  expansion  of 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  from  18  to  24  members.  A  distin- 
guished U.S.  citizen,  Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon,  was  selected  to  be  the  Director 
General  for  4  years,  succeeding  another  American,  Norris  E.  Dodd. 
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REFORM  OF  AGRARIAN  STRUCTURES 

The  1952  Ecosoc  resolution  on  "Land  Reform"  and  the  Fao  resolu- 
tion on  ';Ref  orm  of  Agrarian  Structures"  provided  the  policy  guidance 
on  this  subject  for  the  technical  programs  developed  jointly  by  the 
interested  U.N.  agencies  during  1953.  These  resolutions  endorsed 
the  concept  that  land  reform,  in  order  to  be  effective  and  of  lasting 
value  to  the  individual  farmer,  must  be  more  than  mere  land  redistri- 
bution or  consolidation  of  fragmented  holdings.  It  must  also  include 
the  assurance  of  satisfactory  tenure  arrangements,  adequate  credit 
facilities,  the  provision  of  agricultural  extension  and  educational  fa- 
cilities, the  establishment  of  suitable  marketing  and  purchasing  ar- 
rangements, equitable  taxation,  and  the  development  of  rural  indus- 
tries.   This  is  entirely  consistent  with  traditional  U.S.  policy. 

The  principal  activity  during  the  year  of  common  interest  to  the 
U.N.  agencies  was  the  preparation  by  governments  of  replies  to  the 
U.N.  questionnaire  requesting  specific  information  on  various  aspects 
of  land  tenure  and  related  problems.  The  United  States,  as  well  as 
many  other  governments,  sent  in  a  reply  to  this  questionnaire.  An 
analysis  of  these  replies  will  be  published  as  the  first  worldwide  factual 
analysis  of  worldwide  land  tenure  problems.  Fao,  as  the  principal 
agency  responsible  for  international  programs  in  this  field,  has  issued 
a  number  of  factual  studies  on  various  aspects  of  land  tenure  and  has 
advised  a  number  of  governments  on  specific  questions  of  land  tenure 
legislation.  On  the  invitation  of  Brazil,  Fao,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America,  organized  a  seminar  on  land  problems  at  which 
officials  from  12  countries  in  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  dis- 
cussed interrelated  problems  of  land  use,  land  tenure,  and  rural  agri- 
cultural institutions.  The  seventh  Fao  Conference  reaffirmed  the 
Fao  program  as  developed  to  date  and  encouraged  the  development  of 
seminars  and  training  programs  in  the  Near  East  and  Far  East  similar 
to  those  held  in  Latin  America. 

Financing  of  Economic  Development 

The  study  of  ways  and  means  to  assist  the  financing  of  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  countries  continued  to  occupy  the 
United  Nations  during  1953.  Although  practically  all  member  coun- 
tries were  agreed  on  the  importance  of  action  in  this  field,  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  methods  that  should  be 
employed. 
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SPECIAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  special  development  fund  within  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants-in-aid  and  long-term 
low-interest  loans  to  underdeveloped  countriesxontinued  to  be  a  major 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  At  its  six- 
teenth session,  held  in  the  summer  of  1953,  the  Council  had  before  it  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  such  a  fund,  prepared  by 
a  group  of  independent  experts  pursuant  to  previous  decisions  of  the 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  While  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries were  generally  anxious  to  move  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
new  development  fund  within  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  this 
blueprint,  the  developed  countries,  including  the  United  States,  were 
not  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to  contribute  to  a  new  development 
fund.  Nor  were  they  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly 
any  further  preparatory  action  at  this  time  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  fund.  In  consequence,  the  Council  decided  simply  to 
transmit  the  detailed  plan  to  the  General  Assembly  with  the  request 
that  the  Assembly  consider,  in  the  light  of  the  Council's  discussion, 
what  other  preparatory  steps  could  usefully  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

The  General  Assembly  refrained  from  pressing  for  action  on  this 
matter  beyond  a  point  acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries.  It  provided  for  further  study  of  the  proposal  to 
create  an  international  development  fund,  inviting  governments  to 
comment  on  the  extent  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  support  such 
a  fund  and  on  the  detailed  plan  for  such  a  fund  that  the  Council  had 
referred  to  the  Assembly.  It  also  requested  the  President  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  Raymond  Scheyven  (Belgium) ,  to  consult 
with  member  governments  on  this  matter,  if  necessary,  and  to  report 
his  findings  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1954. 

While  not  prepared,  for  various  reasons,  to  support  the  creation 
of  an  international  development  fund  at  this  time,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gations to  the  Council  and  to  the  Assembly  bore  in  mind  President 
Eisenhower's  call,  made  in  his  speech  of  April  16, 1953,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  for  worldwide  disarmament  so 
that  the  world's  resources  could  be  used  for  the  constructive  purposes 
of  development  and  reconstruction.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  the  Assembly,  by  a  large  majority,  associated  itself  with 
President  Eisenhower's  call  to  work  for  worldwide  disarmament  so 
that  the  world's  resources  could  be  used  for  constructive  purposes. 
Forty-four  countries  joined  in  declaring  that,  when  sufficient  progress 
has  been  made  in  internationally  supervised  worldwide  disarma- 
ment, they  will  ask  their  peoples  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  resources 
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so  saved  to  an  international  fund  for  economic  development  and  re- 
construction. In  this  connection,  the  U.S.  delegation  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  could  not  now  conceive  of  any  other  circum- 
stances that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider contributing  to  such  a  fund. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  Council  also  discussed  further  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
International  Finance  Corporation  designed  to  participate  in  equity 
investments  and  make  loans  directly  to  private  enterprises  in  under- 
developed countries.  The  International  Bank,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  had  made  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  contribution  such 
a  corporation  might  make  toward  stimulating  private  investment  in 
underdeveloped  countries  and  had  sounded  out  its  member  countries 
on  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  corporation.  While  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  International  Finance  Corporation  had  the  sup- 
port, at  least  in  principle,  of  many  underdeveloped  countries  and 
while  some  developed  countries  felt  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  ex- 
periment, the  United  States  and  other  developed  countries  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  take  a  position  for  or  against  the  proposal.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  the  Council  requested  the  International  Bank  to 
continue  its  study  and  analysis  of  the  proposal  for  future  reports  to 
the  Council. 

The  General  Assembly  took  no  position  on  the  proposal  but,  in 
effect,  endorsed  the  request  of  the  Council  that  the  International 
Bank  continue  its  study  and  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
new  international  agency.  Also,  it  requested  countries  that  had  not 
yet  come  to  any  conclusion  regarding  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing such  an  institution  to  endeavor  to  do  so  by  the  middle  of  1954, 
when  the  matter  would  again  be  considered  in  the  United  Nations. 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

The  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
question  of  private  investment  in  underdeveloped  countries,  empha- 
sizing the  desirability  and  importance  of  international  private  in- 
vestment. It  instructed  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  examine 
the  problem  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  under  what  conditions  private 
international  investment  could  effectively  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries.  Thus,  the  Assembly  moved  to 
retrieve  the  position  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  of  financing  eco- 
nomic development,  to  which  the  United  States  attaches  great  im- 
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portance  and  against  which  the  so-called  "nationalization  resolution ' 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh  session  had  struck  a  serious 
blow. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIBYA 

The  question  of  what  could  be  done  to  assist  in  financing  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Libya  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  organs  since  this  former  Italian  colony  was  established  as 
an  independent  state  by  the  United  Nations.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  inviting  governments  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance through  the  available  facilities  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
does  not,  however,  preclude  continued  bilateral  assistance  to  Libya, 
such  as  the  technical  assistance  that  the  United  States  has  been  mak- 
ing available  under  the  mutual  security  program. 


TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Transport  and  Communications  Commissions  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  four  specialized  agencies  carry  on  activities 
directed  toward  facilitating  the  international  movement  of  goods 
and  persons  and  toward  improving  transport  and  communications 
facilities  and  operations.  The  constitution  of  the  fifth  specialized 
agency  in  this  field — the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (Imco) — has  yet  to  come  into  force.  The  United 
States  is  represented  on  the  Commission,  is  a  member  of  the  four 
specialized  agencies,  and  has  ratified  the  Imco  convention. 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

At  its  sixth  session,  February  2-11,  1953,  the  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission  dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  questions  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  people  and  goods  across  international  frontiers. 
All  15  member  countries  were  represented,  together  with  7  specialized 
agencies  and  11  nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  principal  accomplishments  of  the  session  included  recom- 
mendations, all  of  which  were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  on  the  following  technical  matters:  (1)  submis- 
sion to  all  member  governments  for  appropriate  action  of  a  protocol 
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to  the  1949  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  setting  forth  a  uniform  system 
of  road  signs  and  signals  and  an  amendment  to  the  same  convention 
establishing  criteria  for  the  competence  of  motor  vehicle  drivers  in  in- 
ternational traffic ;  (2)  the  appointment  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary-General of  a  small  committee  of  experts  to  undertake  the  task 
of  determining  bases  for  international  regulations  on  the  transport 
of  dangerous  goods,  including  as  a  first  step  the  classification  of  such 
goods  into  major  groups,  the  listing  of  the  principal  products  or  ma- 
terials under  these  classifications,  and  recommendations  on  pictorial 
labels  for  each  classification  and  on  the  simplest  possible  requirements 
for  shipping  papers;  and  (3)  convening  a  conference  of  governments 
for  the  conclusion  of  two  conventions  relating  to  customs  formalities, 
covering,  respectively,  the  temporary  importation  of  private  road 
vehicles  and  the  personal  effects  of  tourists  traveling  by  any  means 
of  transport. 

The  United  States  notified  the  Secretary-General  late  in  1953  that 
this  country  would  be  unable  to  accede  to  the  proposed  protocol  on 
road  signs  and  signals,  but  that  the  amendment  on  motor  vehicle 
drivers'  competence  would  be  submitted  for  ratification. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

During  1953  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao) 
continued  to  assist  international  aviation  by  developing  international 
standards  and  recommending  practices  in  the  various  technical  fields 
of  air  navigation.  A  new  set  of  international  Standards  for  Aero- 
nautical Information  Services  was  adopted,  and  amendments  were 
made  to  previously  adopted  standards  dealing  with  rules  of  the  air, 
meteorological  codes,  operation  of  aircraft,  aeronautical  telecommu- 
nications, and  international  airports.  Icao  focused  particular  atten- 
tion on  problems  relating  to  more  than  one  technical  field  of  aviation 
by  convening  its  first  general  air  navigation  conference.  Two  Icao 
regional  air  navigation  meetings  held  in  1953  resulted  in  recom- 
mendations for  air  navigation  facilities  and  aircraft  operating  pro- 
cedures needed  to  meet  requirements  of  new  international  air  routes 
and  new  types  of  aircraft. 

Icao  also  continued  its  efforts  to  insure  implementation  of  its  in- 
ternational standards  by  publishing  technical  manuals,  by  drawing 
to  the  particular  attention  of  member  countries  critical  deficiencies 
in  international  air  navigation  facilities  and  services,  and  by  rend- 
ering technical  advice  and  assistance  to  member  countries  through 
its  Secretariat  and  its  technical  assistance  missions  operating  under 
the  U.  N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program. 
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Outstanding  among  Icao's  accomplishments  in  the  air  transport 
field  were  the  further  measures  taken  by  the  Organization  to  reduce 
and  simplify  documents  and  formalities  required  at  international 
boundaries  for  air  carriers  and  their  customers.  During  1953  the 
Icao  Legal  Committee  drew  up  a  protocol  of  amendment  to  the  War- 
saw Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  In- 
ternational Carriage  by  Air,  which,  if  finally  adopted  by  a  diplomatic 
conference  and  ratified  by  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  will  pro- 
vide for  a  much-needed  increase  in  the  limits  of  liability  of  air  carriers 
in  case  of  an  aircraft  accident  resulting  in  bodily  injury  or  death. 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

Telephone  calls  and  telegrams  to  and  from  distant  parts  of  the 
world  are  so  commonplace  today  that  the  public  little  realizes  the 
staggering  volume  of  equipment,  materials,  maintenance,  and  techni- 
cal studies  required  for  the  existence  of  this  international  activity. 
Also,  very  few  people  realize  the  extent  of  international  cooperation 
and  agreement  effected  through  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (Itu)  without  which  there  would  be  no  practical  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  present  rate  of  international  communications. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  is  the  establishment  of  conditions  for  the  orderly  use  of  the 
radio  spectrum  to  prevent  harmful  interference.  The  recent  publica- 
tion of  and  the  continued  maintenance  by  the  International  Frequency 
Registration  Board  of  the  Radio  Frequency  Record  containing  over 
200,000  frequencies  notified  by  the  governments  to  Tru  will  furnish 
an  indispensable  record  in  the  development  of  interference- free  radio 
communications. 

Continued  progress  was  also  made  by  Itu  in  its  effort  to  achieve 
worldwide  standardization  of  telegraphic  operating  procedures. 
Transoceanic  teletype  conversations  were  first  inaugurated  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee,  this  service  has  been 
extended  to  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  procedures  have  been 
standardized. 

Itu  through  its  International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee 
has  continued  its  program  of  extending  international  communications 
by  telephone.  Two  new  telephone  circuits  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean now  link  that  area  with  the  worldwide  telephone  network,  and 
studies  are  now  being  undertaken  looking  toward  the  connection  of 
South  Asia  with  the  worldwide  network. 

Important  technical  studies  in  the  radio  field  have  been  pursued 
during  the  past  year  by  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
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mittee.  One  of  these  studies,  for  example,  lias  resulted  in  agreed 
recommendations  on  international  standardization  of  devices  for  tape 
and  disc  recording,  which,  will  facilitate  exchange  of  broadcast  pro- 
grams between  countries.  Another  agreed  recommendation  was 
reached  on  the  standardization  of  an  automatic  alarm  system  for 
maritime  radio  telephony — a  step  forward  in  assuring  the  receipt  of 
SOS  messages. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization  (Who)  during  the  past 
year  advanced  in  many  ways  its  program  for  the  promotion  of  the 
international  exchange  of  vital  weather  information  for  aviation, 
shipping,  agriculture,  and  other  purposes.  During  1953,  6  of  its 
technical  commissions  and  3  of  its  regional  associations  adopted  meas- 
ures in  their  respective  fields  for  the  improvement  of  weather  observa- 
tion and  exchange  of  information.  A  new  and  modernized  code  was 
developed  for  meteorological  messages  by  the  Commission  on  Synoptic 
Meteorology,  which  also  agreed  upon  improved  arrangements  for  the 
transmission  of  such  messages.  Technical  specifications  for  greater 
uniformity  in  methods  of  weather  observation  were  adopted  by  the 
Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation.  A  program 
for  the  more  effective  application  of  meteorological  services  to  meet 
agricultural  requirements  was  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Meteorology.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  various  Wmo  com- 
missions has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  standard  practices  based  upon 
recent  scientific  and  technological  advances  in  the  field  of  meteorology. 

Universal  Postal  Union 

The  Universal  Postal  Convention  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (Upu)  in  Brussels  in  1952 
entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  These  international  acts,  which  are 
revised  every  5  years,  furnish  the  basis  for  the  international  exchange 
of  mail  matter  by  land,  sea,  and  air. 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  that  has  been  under  discussion  by 
Upu  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  question  of  airmail  transporta- 
tion rates  to  be  paid  by  the  postal  services  to  the  airmail  carriers. 
Various  problems  arising  from  the  decision  of  the  Brussels  Congress, 
which  reduced  these  rates,  were  considered  by  the  Executive  and 
Liaison  Committee  of  Upu  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May  1953. 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

The  convention  providing  for  the  establishment  of  this  Organiza- 
tion, which  was  drawn  up  by  the  1948  U.N.  Maritime  Conference  in 
Geneva,  has  now  been  accepted  by  14  countries,1  including  the  United 
States.  It  will  enter  into  force  when  21  countries  have  become  parties 
to  it.  A  meeting  of  the  14  governments  that  have  accepted  was  held 
in  London  in  October  1953  to  consider  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
hasten  the  bringing  into  force  of  the  convention,  since  consideration 
of  a  number  of  important  matters  in  the  maritime  field  awaits  the 
establishment  of  Imco.  The  Organization  is  also  needed  to  fulfill 
duties  given  it  under  the  1948  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 


EMERGENCY  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

The  United  Nations  continued  during  1953  its  two  emergency  relief 
and  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  Near  East  and  in  Korea,  where  the 
Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  and  the  devastation  resulting  from  Com- 
munist aggression,  respectively,  have  created  critical  problems  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  specialized  agencies  to 
meet  without  assistance. 

Palestine  Refugees 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  (Untrwa),  plans  were 
furthered  in  1953  for  several  large-scale  developments  that  will  help 
substantial  numbers  of  the  850,000  Arab  refugees  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

UNIFIED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JORDAN  RIVER  VALLEY 

At  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  a 
plan  was  drawn  up  in  1953  for  the  mutual  development  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  water  resources  of  the  J ordan  River  watershed  as 
a  step  toward  the  economic  advancement  of  the  area  and  the  alleviation 
of  the  refugee  problem.  Prepared  by  a  prominent  American  engineer- 
ing firm  under  the  direction  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
plan  is  designed  to  give  maximum  benefits  at  the  least  cost  to  all  the 


1  See  appendix  IV  for  list  of  countries. 
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peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  River.  Its  scope  is  not  limited 
by  prevailing  national  boundaries,  nor  is  it  concerned  with  political 
factors. 

The  plan  is  based  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  great  need 
for  an  adequate  and  dependable  water  supply  in  this  region,  which 
currently  has  only  a  limited  supply  and  which  is  in  large  measure  de- 
pendent upon  seasonal  flow.  If  carried  out,  the  plan  would  provide 
for  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  all  the  water  resources  of  the 
J ordan  Valley,  with  the  emphasis,  first,  on  irrigation  and,  second,  on 
hydroelectric  power.  Projects  under  this  plan  would  provide  good 
prospects  of  a  livelihood  for  some  150,000  to  200,000  refugees.  Irriga- 
tion of  all  the  arable  lands  within  the  watershed  would  be  feasible, 
and  the  water  requirements  of  these  lands  provide  a  logical  basis  for 
the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  basin  among  the  nations  concerned. 

The  United  States  quickly  assessed  this  plan  as  potentially  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  East. 
Accordingly,  the  President  sent  Eric  Johnston,  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  to  the  Arab  countries  con- 
cerned and  to  Israel  to  explore  with  them  their  attitudes  toward  a 
mutually  beneficial  development  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  announc- 
ing Mr.  Johnston's  mission,  the  President  stated,  "It  is  my  conviction 
that  acceptance  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  would  contribute  greatly  to  stability  in  the  Near  East 
and  to  genuine  economic  progress  of  the  region.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Johnston  to  explain  this  position  to  the  states  concerned,  seeking  their 
cooperation  and  helping  them  through  whatever  means  he  finds  ad- 
visable." 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  and  early  November,  Mr.  John- 
ston visited  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  and  Israel.  "While  he  did 
not  expect  or  receive  the  concurrence  of  any  of  these  countries  to  the 
plan,  each  of  them  indicated  a  willingness  to  study  it  and  to  consider 
it  further  with  Mr.  Johnston  upon  his  second  visit,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  the  early  part  of  1954. 

OTHER  UNRWA  ACTIVITIES 

Under  an  agreement  between  Unrwa  and  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, $30  million  has  been  reserved  by  Unrwa  for  a  project  involving 
the  use  of  Nile  waters  siphoned  under  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Field  surveys  initiated  in  Octo- 
ber 1953  are  expected  to  be  completed  within  10  months.  Prospects  for 
the  settlement  of  many  thousands  of  refugees  from  the  Gaza  strip  are 
envisaged. 
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Under  an  agreement  between  Syria  and  Unrwa,  work  was  com- 
menced in  1953  on  several  small  agricultural  projects  for  refugee 
settlement.  One  of  these,  expected  to  be  completed  within  a  few 
months,  will  provide  a  living  for  1,000  refugees. 

Meanwhile,  Unrwa  has  continued  to  provide  relief  for  these  Arab 
refugees  who  have  been  living  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Gaza 
since  the  Israeli- Arab  hostilities  of  1948. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  its  active  support  of  the  Unrwa 
program,  which  is  vitally  important  to  the  political  stability  of  the 
Near  East.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  the  United 
States  contributed  $16  million  toward  the  $24  million  relief  program 
and  carried  over  into  the  current  fiscal  year  a  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $44  million  to  be  available  for  both  relief  and  reintegration. 
The  contributions  to  Unrwa  from  both  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental sources  during  the  fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  1953,  are 
shown  in  appendix  III. 

Korean  Relief 

With  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  Korea,  a  great  expansion  of  activi- 
ties directed  toward  providing  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  other 
economic  assistance  to  that  war-ravaged  country  became  possible. 
U.N.  members  have  participated  in  this  effort  through  contributions 
to  the  Unified  Command  emergency  relief  program  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra)  .  Shortly  after  the 
invasion  of  Korea,  the  Security  Council  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
acting  as  the  Unified  Command,  responsibility  for  emergency  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  and  called  upon  U.N.  members,  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organizations  to  contribute 
to  this  vital  task.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  General 
Assembly  established  Unkra  "to  assist  the  Korean  people  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  and  to  repair  the  devastation  caused  by  aggression"  and 
called  for  voluntary  contributions  to  Unkra  from  governments. 

During  1953  the  Unified  Command,  operating  through  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  its  subordinate  commands,  the  United  Nations 
Civil  Assistance  Command  (Uncack)  and  its  successor,  the  Korea 
Civil  Assistance  Command  (Kcac),  continued  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  emergency  relief  in  such  fields  as 
medical  aid,  food,  fertilizer,  clothing,  shelter,  and  minimal  rehabilita- 
tion of  transport  and  power.  Contributions  to  this  program  from  its 
inception  through  1953  totaled  $456,346,498.  Of  this  sum,  $409,192,- 
321  was  contributed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  $18,955,539  by  other 
governments,  including  both  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  United 
Nations,  $23,884,216  by  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  United 
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States,  $3,163,683  by  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  $945,690  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee.  An  itemization  of  these  contribu- 
tions is  contained  in  appendix  I. 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  was  engaged 
during  1953  in  carrying  out  a  $70  million  program  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  had  delivered  in  Korea  items  valued  at  $30.4  million  and 
had  obligated  an  additional  $20  million  for  this  program.  The  major 
items  delivered  were  grain  ($11  million)  ;  fertilizer  ($9  million)  ;  and 
machinery,  equipment,  or  supplies  for  irrigation  ($1.5  million)  ;  live- 
stock and  veterinary  ($270  million)  ;  farm  implements  ($430,000)  ; 
fisheries  ($360,000)  ;  harbor  dredge  ($870,000)  ;  navigation  aids 
($250,000)  ;  transport  vehicles  ($350,000) ;  railroads  ($690,000)  ; 
equipment,  supplies,  and  books  for  schools,  colleges,  and  vocational 
training  institutions  ($1.8  million)  ;  building  materials  for  school 
classrooms  ($3.53  million)  ;  and  construction  materials  and  laboratory 
equipment  for  hospitals  ($300,000). 

The  full  $70  million  program  includes  the  following  categories: 
food  and  agriculture  ($6  million)  ;  industries  ($8.15  million)  ;  power 
($5.1  million)  ;  transport  and  communications  ($6.9  million) ;  natural 
resources  ($2  million)  ;  housing  ($3  million)  ;  education  ($8  million)  ; 
health,  sanitation  and  welfare  ($2.5  million)  ;  imports  of  grain  and 
fertilizer  ($20  million)  ;  employment  of  specialists  for  loan  to  Kcac 
($2.4  million)  ;  support  to  voluntary  agency  programs  ($600,000)  ; 
and  technical  assistance  projects  ($350,000) . 

In  addition  to  these  U.N.  programs,  the  United  States  instituted 
in  1953  a  bilateral  program  of  economic  assistance  to  Korea  which 
is  coordinated  with  the  U.N.  program  by  an  Economic  Coordi- 
nator on  the  staff  of  the  U.N.  Command.  In  furthering  coordination 
of  the  overall  program  of  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  Unkra  has 
employed  and  loaned  to  Kcac  121  persons  having  technical  or  other 
special  qualifications. 

In  June  1953  John  B.  Coulter  (United  States)  succeeded  J.  Donald 
Kingsley  (United  States)  as  Agent  General  of  Unkra.  The  United 
States  is  a  member  of  the  four-government  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Agent  General. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  approved  a  continued 
program  for  Unkra  in  the  amount  of  $85  million  for  fiscal  year  1954 
and  $110  million  for  fiscal  year  1955,  each  program  comprising  the 
same  general  categories  represented  in  Unkra's  1953  program  except 
for  the  deletion  of  commodity  imports. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  $162.5  million  (65  percent)  as  its 
share  of  Unkra's  initial  target  budget  of  $250  million,  the  amount 
pledged  being  subject  to  the  remainder  of  that  budget  being  pledged 
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by  other  governments.  Thirty-three  governments  have  pledged  or 
contributed  to  that  budget.  The  United  States  paid  on  its  pledge  dur- 
ing 1953,  $55.75  million,  which,  together  with  $10  million  paid  prior 
to  1953,  constitutes  a  total  of  $65.75  million.  Of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954, 
$35.7  million  had  not  been  disbursed  as  of  December  31,  1953.  The 
total  of  contributions  received  by  Unkra  as  of  December  31,  1953, 
from  all  governments,  including  the  United  States,  was  $90,118,709. 


POPULATION  AND  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Population  Commission 

The  Population  Commission  at  its  seventh  session,  January  19-30, 
1953,  recommended  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that  a  World 
Population  Conference  be  held  under  United  Nations  auspices.  The 
Commission  believed  that  such  a  Conference  would  advance  interna- 
tional understanding  of  the  nature  of  major  population  problems  and 
serve  to  attract  broad  attention  to  developments  in  the  Commission's 
field  of  work  since  the  war.  The  Conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
Rome  from  August  31  to  September  10,  1954,  will  bring  together 
experts  from  all  over  the  world  invited  by  the  United  Nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  exchange  of  scientific  information  on  important  popu- 
lation problems,  including  international  migration,  future  population 
trends,  and  the  demographic  aspects  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

At  its  seventh  session  the  Commission  observed  that  some  80  na- 
tional censuses  taken  in  the  period  1950-52  showed  gratifying  adher- 
ence to  the  minimum  standards  recommended  by  it  and  the  Statistical 
Commission.  As  a  result  of  various  coordinated  international  efforts, 
some  countries  had  taken  censuses  for  the  first  time,  and  several  na- 
tional censuses  were  held  in  this  period  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  postponed.  At  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  international  com- 
parability had  unquestionably  been  increased  by  these  efforts  and  by 
the  noteworthy  series  of  publications  on  census  methods  sponsored 
by  the  Commission  and  made  available  to  member  governments. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Commission's  recommendations  at  its 
seventh  session  regarding  international  migration  statistics  and  vital 
statistics  may  bring  similar  results. 

The  Commission  was  able  to  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  that  its  program  for  the  improvement  of  demographic  data 
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is  well  advanced  and  that  it  is  now  directing  its  primary  attention  to 
the  interplay  of  population  and  other  economic  and  social  factors. 
Under  Commission  sponsorship  the  U.K.  Secretariat  has  recently 
completed  a  major  work  on  "The  Determinants  and  Consequences  of 
Population  Trends,"  which  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  many 
studies  on  this  subject  and  should  prove  especially  valuable  in  fore- 
casting the  interactive  effects  of  population  trends  on  the  one  hand 
and  programs  of  economic  and  social  development  on  the  other. 

India,  in  line  with  the  Commission's  recommendations,  has  under- 
taken a  field  study,  with  U.X.  assistance,  to  determine  the  factors 
affecting  population  changes  under  different  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions in  an  underdeveloped  country.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
shortly  to  be  published,  and  should  help  to  anticipate  what  changes 
may  be  expected  in  the  future  under  alternative  developmental 
programs. 

The  Commission  has  also  sponsored  a  systematic  series  of  projec- 
tions of  future  populations,  which  should  enable  the  United  Nations 
and  its  members  better  to  evaluate  future  needs  for  food,  health,  and 
education  and  to  appraise  development  programs. 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  a  period  of  5  years  beginning  January  1,  1954,  with  a 
review  of  the  arrangements  for  the  office  to  take  place  at  the  end  of 
4  years.  The  office  was  originally  established  for  a  3-year  period  by 
the  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session  to  provide  legal  and  political  protec- 
tion for  refugees,  a  function  formerly  performed  by  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  and  to  seek  final  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
refugees  either  by  facilitating  voluntary  repatriation  or  assimilation 
within  a  new  connnunity.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  (Netherlands) , 
who  served  as  High  Commissioner  during  the  initial  3-year  period, 
was  reelected  for  the  5-year  term,  and  he  reappointed  J ames  M.  Read 
(United  States)  as  Deputy  High  Commissioner.  The  statute  of  the 
office  contained  in  the  annex  to  the  original  Assembly  resolution 
remains  in  effect. 

The  Assembly  approved  a  budget  of  $685,000  for  1954  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  office  headquarters  at  Geneva  and  of  12  branch  offices 
in  areas  in  which  refugees  are  concentrated.  It  invited  the  High  Com- 
missioner to  concern  himself  in  particular  with  refugees  requiring 
emergency  aid  and  appealed  to  all  governments,  in  cooperation  with 
the  High  Commissioner,  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  promote  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  the  refugees. 
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The  United  States  expressed  its  continuing  support  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  by  voting  in  the  Assembly  to 
maintain  the  office  and  to  reelect  Dr.  Goedhart  in  recognition  of  his 
leadership  in  efforts  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the  refugees. 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  HIGH  COMMISSIONER 

Through  its  branch  offices,  which  function  on  the  basis  of  agree- 
ments with  the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited,  the  Office 
of  the  High  Commissioner  makes  representations  to  the  competent 
authorities  of  governments  in  whose  territories  refugees  are  concen- 
trated on  such  matters  as  the  determination  of  status  of  refugees,  regu- 
larization  of  residence,  expulsion,  the  right  to  work,  public  relief  and 
social  security,  travel  documents,  and  authentication  of  documentation. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session  had  authorized  the  High 
Commissioner  to  appeal  for  contributions  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
of  refugees  within  his  mandate,  and  a  goal  of  $3  million  was  set.  As 
of  October  31,  1953,  $1,052,918  had  been  pledged  or  contributed  to 
the  Refugee  Emergency  Fund.  Major  allocations  were  made  from 
the  fund  to  assist  destitute  refugees  of  European  origin  awaiting  re- 
settlement from  mainland  China,  and  refugees  in  the  Middle  East, 
Greece,  Italy,  Trieste,  Austria,  and  Germany  were  also  assisted. 

During  1953  the  High  Commissioner  continued  efforts  to  facili- 
tate the  assimilation  of  refugees  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Greece 
who  lack  opportunities  for  resettlement  abroad.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose were  allocated  to  American  voluntary  agencies  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner from  the  grant  of  $2.9  million  made  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  1952. 

Close  cooperation  was  maintained  between  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner, the  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (established  outside  the  United 
Nations  in  1951),  and  the  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  refugees.  Coordination  of  the  work  of  these  latter  agencies 
was  the  special  concern  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee,  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  the  voluntary  agencies,  more  than  3,500  refugees 
of  European  origin  from  mainland  China  were  resettled  abroad 
during  1953.  Under  arrangements  negotiated  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, a  number  of  the  sick  and  aged  were  accepted  by  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  and  Sweden  for  permanent  care  including  hos- 
pitalization. Over  47,000  refugees  under  the  High  Commissioner's 
mandate  were  among  the  165,165  persons  moved  out  of  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  by  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion as  of  December  31, 1953. 
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The  High  Commissioner,  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies,  gave 
special  attention  to  the  5,000  East  European  refugees  in  Trieste  whose 
situation  became  a  matter  of  urgency  in  October  1953,  when  a  change 
in  the  political  administration  of  the  territory  appeared  imminent. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  resettlement  opportunities  had  developed  for 
more  than  half  of  the  group,  and  prospects  were  good  for  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  remainder. 

The  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees,  con- 
sisting of  15  governments,  which  was  established  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  "advise  the  High  Commissioner  at  his  request 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,"  held  its  third  session  at  Geneva  in 
April  1953.  The  Committee  considered  developments  in  the  legal 
and  political  protection  of  refugees,  examined  the  situation  of  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  and  gave  preliminary  consideration  to  ar- 
rangements for  the  continuance  of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  liquidation  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  (Ibo), 
which  had  ceased  operations  on  January  31,  1952,  was  completed  in 
1953.  Residual  assets  of  the  Organization  in  the  amount  of  $5,539,- 
745  were  allocated  during  the  year  to  other  agencies,  including  the 
Office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  for  continuing  assistance  to  refugees 
formerly  under  Iro  care. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION 

Twenty  governments  have  signed  the  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  since  it  was  opened  for  signature  on  July  28, 1951. 
Five — Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Norway — have  ratified  their  signatures.  A  sixth  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  will  bring  the  convention  into  force  within  90  days 
from  the  date  of  deposit.  The  convention  deals  with  the  minimum 
rights  and  privileges  of  refugees  and  provides  for  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin.  The 
United  States  took  an  active  part  in  drafting  the  convention  but  does 
not  plan  to  sign  it  since  the  convention  meets  primarily  the  situation 
in  European  countries,  where  the  rights  and  privileges  of  aliens  are 
based  on  the  system  of  reciprocity.  Existing  law  and  practice  in 
the  United  States  provide  most  of  the  benefits  accorded  by  the  con- 
vention to  refugees  legally  admitted  to  this  country  for  permanent 
residence.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  decided  at  its  sixteenth 
session  to  include  on  the  agenda  of  its  next  session  the  draft  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Stateless  Persons,  with  a  view  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  text  to  be  opened  for  signature  after  the  Convention  on 
Refugees  has  come  into  force. 
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International  Labor  Organization 

The  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  which  was  founded 
in  1919,  is  concerned  with  virtually  all  facets  of  the  international 
labor  picture  in  a  constant  endeavor,  through  its  66-nation  member- 
ship, to  improve  conditions  and  standards  of  labor  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  the  only  specialized  agency  whose  policies  are  formu- 
lated under  the  tripartite  direction  of  governments,  labor,  and  man- 
agement. During  1953  government  officials,  representatives  of  man- 
agement, and  labor  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  world  met  at  the 
36th  annual  International  Labor  Conference  and  at  two  regional 
conferences  in  Tokyo  and  Ceylon,  respectively,  to  consider  problems 
of  common  interest.  These  meetings  afforded  the  representatives  of 
U.S.  labor  and  management  a  unique  opportunity  to  explain  their 
points  of  view  on  a  variety  of  labor  problems. 

ACTIVITIES  IN  1953 

The  new  emphasis  in  Ilo  on  practical  action,  rather  than  on  the 
drafting  of  conventions  which  had  characterized,  the  work  of  the 
Organization  in  its  earlier  stages,  was  maintained  during  1953. 

Assisted  by  funds  from  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance,  Ilo's  worldwide  operational  program  con- 
tinued. For  example,  a  mutual  cooperation  program  between  Ilo 
and  Brazil  fostered  the  improvement  in  Brazil  of  instructor  and  tech- 
nical training  in  industry  and  also  the  raising  of  standards  in  this 
field  elsewhere  in  the  region.  In  Jordan  Ilo  assisted  in  setting 
up  a  vocational  training  center  for  refugees.  It  sent  an  expert  mis- 
sion to  Burma  to  advise  on  cooperatives  and  a  technical  assistance 
mission  to  India  to  help  raise  productivity  and  earnings  in  the  cotton 
textile  and  engineering  industries. 

Approximately  half  of  the  technical  assistance  projects  involved 
were  designed  to  improve  technical  training  and  productivity;  an- 
other 15  percent  were  in  the  fields  of  handicrafts  and  cooperation; 
and  the  remainder  concerned  conditions  of  work,  including  safety 
and  hygiene,  social  security,  employment  services,  and  statistics. 
Ilo  field  offices  at  Bangalore,  Istanbul,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  played  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  furtherance  of  these  projects. 

In  the  field  of  trade  union  rights,  the  Governing  Body  of  Ilo, 
under  procedures  agreed  to  by  Ilo  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  evaluated  allegations  of  violations  of  trade  union  rights 
to  determine  which  might  merit  further  consideration.  The  United 
States  was  successful  in  refuting  allegations  brought  against  it  by 
the  Communist  Trade  Union  International  of  Seamen  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Greek  Maritime  Unions.    Of  a  total  of  approximately 
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60  allegations  submitted,  the  Governing  Body  dismissed  30  as  politi- 
cally motivated  or  unsubstantiated.  Another  15  were  dismissed  with 
suggestions  or  recommendations  to  the  governments  involved.  The 
Governing  Body  took  note  of  the  excellent  cooperation  given  by  the 
majority  of  these  governments.  However,  it  declared  the  Czecho- 
slovak trade  union  organization  contrary  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  association  after  Czechoslovakia  declined  its  permission  for  an 
investigation  of  allegations  brought  against  it. 

The  36th  annual  Conference  at  Geneva  approved  a  recommenda- 
tion calling  for  international  action  to  establish  16  as  the  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  employment  in  underground  coal  mining  and 
another  recommendation  for  a  series  of  measures  to  protect  the  health 
of  workers  in  their  places  of  employment.  The  Conference  also 
approved  a  series  of  "observations  and  conclusions"  regarding  the 
organization  and  working  of  national  labor  departments. 

Various  Ilo  technical  and  expert  committees  meeting  during  1953 
approved  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Governing  Body 
and  the  Conference  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Those  made  by  the 
Textile  Committee  were  concerned  with  the  health,  welfare,  and  pro- 
motion opportunities  of  women  in  the  textile  industries  and  those 
of  the  Work  on  Plantations  Committee  with  the  improvement  of 
working  and  living  conditions  among  plantation  workers.  The  Build- 
ing, Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee  considered 
ways  and  means  to  improve  productivity  in  building  construction 
and  to  stabilize  wages  in  the  building  construction  industry,  while 
a  comprehensive  report  on  world  trends  in  coal  consumption  was 
issued  by  the  Coal  Mines  Committee.  The  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Social  Policy  in  Non-Metropolitan  Territories  met  at  Lisbon  in 
December  1953. 

The  Permanent  Agricultural  Committee  submitted  a  report  on 
vocational  training  and  the  employment  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons in  agriculture.  The  report  stressed  the  urgency  of  raising  pro- 
ductivity in  agriculture  and  listed  a  series  of  principles  to  govern 
the  development  and  operation  of  agricultural  training  programs. 
It  took  note  of  the  steps  being  taken  in  certain  countries  to  regulate 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  agriculture.  This 
Committee  also  made  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  part  Ilo 
might  play  in  the  labor  aspects  of  agrarian  reform. 

A  number  of  special  studies  and  reports,  particularly  with  respect 
to  manpower  and  productivity,  were  issued  by  Ilo  during  the  year. 
These  included  Problems  of  Wage  Policy  in  Asian  Countries,  the  first 
volume  of  a  two-volume  work  on  Safety  in  Coal  Mines,  Indigenous 
Populations,  and  reports  on  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled, 
migrant  workers  in  underdeveloped  countries,  penal  sanctions  for 
breaches  of  contract  of  employment,  and  holidays  with  pay. 
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Report  of  the  Ad  Hoe  Committee  on  Foreed  Labor 

After  2  years  of  work  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor, 
established  jointly  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  Ilo,  sub- 
mitted its  report  in  June  1953.  The  report,  covering  621  pages,  is 
one  of  the  most  carefully  documented  and  comprehensive  publica- 
tions ever  issued  by  the  United  Nations.  It  fully  bears  out  the  allega- 
tions made  earlier  by  free  labor  organizations  and  free  world  govern- 
ments, particularly  the  United  States,  that  systems  of  forced  labor 
as  a  means  of  political  coercion  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
economy  characterize  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  and 
that  remnants  of  such  systems  can  be  found  in  a  few  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  report  was  given  special  weight  by  the  standing  and 
judicial  eminence  of  its  authors :  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  India, 
Chairman ;  Justice  Paal  Berg  of  Norway ;  and  Enrique  Garcia  Sayan, 
formerly  Foreign  Minister  of  Peru. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

Pending  detailed  consideration  of  this  report  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  scheduled  for  April  1954,  the  United  States  requested 
the  inclusion  of  an  item  "Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  Forced  Labor" 
on  the  agenda  of  the  eighth  General  Assembly  in  the  hope  that  the 
spotlight  of  public  debate  and  the  moral  pressure  of  the  United 
Nations  would  lead  to  remedial  measures  in  the  countries  concerned. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  the  U.S.  representative,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Third  Committee  by  demonstrating  that  the  evidence 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  is  of  a  five-fold  character : 
(1)  Laws  and  administrative  orders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
"people's  democracies"  explicitly  provide  for  several  types  of  forced 
labor;  (2)  their  forced  labor  systems  are  designed  mainly  to  suppress 
any  elements  of  the  population  not  fully  in  accord  with  Soviet  com- 
munism; (3)  the  legal  system  of  these  countries  is  so  directed  as  to 
diminish  effective  protection  of  the  individual;  (4)  forced  labor  is 
practiced  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  of  considerable  economic  importance 
to  these  countries ;  (5)  Soviet  forced  labor  is  not  limited  to  penal  labor 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  Soviet  legislation,  she  said,  provided 
a  plenitude  of  measures  involving  compulsion  to  work  or  severely 
restricting  freedom  of  employment,  with  the  result  that  Soviet  com- 
munism had  destroyed  freedom  of  labor  and  of  movement. 

The  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  within 
its  orbit  countered  this  evidence,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  by  wordy  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the  Committee 
itself,  Ilo,  and,  above  all,  the  United  States,  which  they  tried  to  depict 
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as  one  vast  camp  of  forced  labor.  The  violence  of  their  intervention 
did  not  invalidate  the  evidence  brought  against  them. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  7  approved  by  a  vote  of  39 
in  favor  and  5  against,  with  12  abstentions,  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Greece,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  reaffirming  the  importance 
of  abolishing  all  systems  of  forced  labor  and  inviting  both  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  Ilo  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  as  a  matter  of  urgency  at  their  next  sessions.  This  resolu- 
tion also  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with  govern- 
ments that  had  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  provide  information  in 
response  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  request  that  they  submit  informa- 
tion on  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Committee. 

RELATED  ILO  ACTION 

The  Governing  Body  of  Ilo  at  its  November  meeting  agreed  (1) 
to  appeal  to  governments  that  have  not  yet  ratified  four  Ilo  conven- 
tions dealing  with  forced  labor  or  with  indigenous  workers  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  ratification;  (2)  to  invite  metropolitan 
governments  to  consider  applying  these  conventions  without  modi- 
fication to  all  their  nonmetropolitan  territories;  (3)  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  revising  the  Forced  Labor  Convention  adopted  in  1930 ; 
and  (4)  to  affirm  Ilo's  willingness  to  intensify  its  efforts  toward  the 
abolition  of  forced  labor  practices. 

Slavery 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  adopted  a  protocol  to 
the  International  Slavery  Convention  of  1926,  transferring  to  the 
United  Nations  the  recording  functions  originally  assigned  in 
this  convention  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  resolution  approving 
the  protocol  also  called  upon  countries  that  were  not  already  parties 
to  the  convention  to  ratify  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  action,  which  the  United  States  suggested,  was  in  line  with 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
fifteenth  session  in  April  1953.  The  Council  at  that  time  considered  a 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  concerning  slavery,  the  slave  trade, 
and  other  forms  of  servitude,  which  was  based  on  a  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  on  slavery  presented  in  1952.  The  Council 
found  that  vestiges  of  crude  slavery  still  exist  and  that  other  institu- 
tions and  practices  that  give  rise  to  conditions  similar  to  slavery, 
whether  in  law  or  fact,  also  exist  and  affect  a  much  larger  number  of 
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people.  The  Council  considered  that  more  information  should  be  ob- 
tained in  order  that  it  might  take  further  measures  toward  the  total 
elimination  of  such  institutions  and  practices.  It  therefore  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  consult  governments  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  a  supplementary  convention  on  slavery  and  the  contents  of 
such  a  convention,  invited  the  specialized  agencies  to  make  suggestions, 
and  invited  these  agencies  and  competent  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions to  collect  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  all  available 
material  relating  to  the  problems  of  slavery. 

In  reply  to  the  note  from  the  Secretary- General  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  a  supplementary  convention  on  slavery,  the  United 
States  pointed  out  that  this  Government  is  already  a  party  to  the 
Slavery  Convention  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1926.  It  stated  the  be- 
lief that  before  considering  the  drafting  of  a  supplementary  conven- 
tion, further  efforts  should  first  be  made  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
governments  in  eliminating  practices  and  conditions  resembling 
slavery  in  areas  where  they  still  exist. 


SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  ADVANCEMENT 

A  significant  international  development  in  the  social  field  in  1953 
was  the  elaboration  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  program  of  concerted 
practical  action  to  promote  social  development  and  to  improve  con- 
ditions of  living,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  areas.  This  pro- 
gram was  developed  as  a  result  of  the  General  Assembly's  request  in 
1952  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  examine  in  detail  the  social 
activities  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  and  take  the  necessary  action  to  insure  that  efforts  and  re- 
sources are  effectively  concentrated  upon  "those  social  problems,  the 
early  solution  of  which,  can  be  promoted  through  international  action 
especially  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  .  .  ."  The  Council  was 
further  requested  to  give  consideration  to  the  U.N.  study,  Prelimi- 
nary Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation,  which  was  completed  in 
1952,  and  to  draw  up  a  program  of  practical  action  for  the  United 
Nations  in  the  social  field  to  be  implemented  in  cooperation  with  the 
specialized  agencies. 

The  first  step  in  carrying  out  this  assignment  was  the  completion 
in  March  1953  of  a  report  by  the  Secretary-General  which  took  into 
account  the  views  of  the  specialized  agencies  as  well  as  observations 
submitted  by  governments.  The  report  reviewed  the  development 
of  policy  in  international  social  programs,  analyzed  the  present  pro- 
grams, and  made  suggestions  relating  to  various  fields  including 
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health,  education,  labor,  social  security,  community  organization  and 
development,  rehabilitation,  refugees,  and  emergency  relief. 

After  careful  study  of  the  Secretary-General's  report  by  the  Social 
Commission  at  its  ninth  session  and  later  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  sixteenth  session,  a  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Council  on  July  31,  1953,  outlining  a  program  of  practical  action  as 
requested  by  the  Assembly.  The  program  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
(1)  outlines  general  principles  to  be  applied  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  in  assisting  governments;  (2)  indicates 
the  types  of  projects  that  should  receive  special  emphasis;  and  (3) 
gives  methods  and  techniques  to  be  used  in  assisting  governments. 
Further,  the  resolution  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  take  early 
action  with  a  view  to  convening  one  or  more  small  groups  of  senior 
policymaking  governmental  representatives  to  implement  these 
methods  and  techniques  of  operation  in  a  selected  area  as  requested 
by  governments  concerned. 

Regarding  the  general  principles  to  be  applied,  the  resolution  noted 
that  the  interrelated  character  of  economic  and  social  factors  requires 
that  economic  development  and  social  development  go  hand  in  hand 
in  improving  standards  of  living.  Projects  undertaken  should  yield 
early  and  permanent  results;  reach  a  maximum  of  people;  and  be 
adapted  to  the  geographic,  economic,  social,  and  demographic  condi- 
tions of  the  country  concerned.  Furthermore,  the  participation  of 
appropriate  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  implementation  of 
international  programs  in  the  social  field  should  be  encouraged  and 
their  experience,  competence,  and  facilities  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  reviewed  this  resolution, 
as  well  as  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the  subject,  and  with  only 
a  slight  modification  accepted  the  Council's  program.  It  requested 
the  Council  to  keep  the  development  of  the  program  under  considera- 
tion with  a  view  to  its  progressive  improvement  and  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  progress  achieved. 

Social  Welfare  and  Community  Services 

The  United  Nations  from  its  beginning  has  provided  advisory 
services  and  other  technical  aid  to  governments  that  request  assistance 
in  establishing  or  improving  social  welfare  and  community  service 
programs.  Such  programs  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  economic  development  projects,  and  they  are  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  programs  to  improve  living  conditions.  This  work 
is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  directives  and  policies  established  by  the  Economic  and 
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Social  Council  and  its  advisory  body  in  this  field,  the  Social  Com- 
mission. Assistance  is  available  on  such  matters  as  family  and  child 
welfare,  housing,  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  crime,  and  organization  and  administration  of  social 
welfare  programs.  The  types  of  aid  available  include  provision  of 
technical  consultants,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  the  convening  of 
seminars,  and  preparation  of  special  studies  and  other  informational 
activities.  In  all  of  these  activities  emphasis  is  given  to  assisting  the 
less  developed  areas. 

FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

During  1953  the  United  Nations  granted  54  fellowships  and  33 
scholarships  to  enable  specialists  in  38  countries  to  go  abroad  to  study 
and  observe  modern  methods  and  programs  for  providing  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Those  receiving  grants  were  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
periods  of  observation  or  study  ranged  from  several  weeks  to  as  long 
as  a  year.  More  grants  were  made  for  study  and  observation  in  the 
field  of  family  and  child  welfare  than  in  other  fields  of  social  welfare. 

Eleven  technical  advisers  were  sent  to  eight  countries  to  assist 
governmental  officials  in  establishing  or  improving  programs  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  the  United  Nations  provided  advisory  services  in 
social  welfare  through  its  regional  advisers  stationed  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and 
Europe.  These  advisers  are  available  for  consultation  on  family  and 
child  welfare  matters,  as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of  U.N.  work  in 
the  social  field.  In  Europe  in  1953  the  regional  advisers  arranged 
seminars  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  to  consider  such  topics  as 
case  work  services  for  families,  training  of  personnel,  and  foster 
home  care. 

HOUSING 

Housing  experts  were  assigned  in  1953  as  consultants  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  following  countries :  Burma,  Ecuador,  India,  Indonesia, 
Lebanon,  Pakistan,  and  Paraguay.  Burma,  for  example,  requested 
assistance  because  its  housing  problem  had  been  aggravated  by  war 
destruction  and  the  influx  of  refugees  from  rural  areas,  and  an  expert 
was  assigned  to  advise  the  Government  on  a  general  policy  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  building  industry  and  the  setting  up  of  a  national  town 
planning  department. 

Eighteen  fellowships  and  twenty-one  scholarships  were  granted  to 
housing  specialists  from  14  countries  to  enable  them  to  study  and 
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observe  abroad.  Other  activities  of  assistance  to  governments  in  this 
field  included  publication  of  a  Handbook  on  Tropical  Housing,  issu- 
ance of  a  Housing  and  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bulletin,  and 
provision  of  information  through  a  Reference  Center  established  to 
facilitate  exchange  of  documentary  information  on  housing. 

REHABILITATION 

Seven  expert  consultants  were  assigned  during  1953  to  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Pakistan,  and  Venezuela  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing or  improving  rehabilitation  programs,  and  a  demonstration 
center  begun  in  Yugoslavia  in  1952  for  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped  continued  in  operation  in  1953  to  assist  the  governments 
in  that  area.  Further  assistance  was  provided  governments  through 
the  training  of  personnel  to  work  with  the  physically  handicapped. 
In  1953  the  United  Nations  granted  23  fellowships  and  9  scholarships 
to  enable  specialists  to  study  and  observe  improved  methods  of 
rehabilitation.  In  addition,  two  governments  were  provided  with 
rehabilitation  literature  and  demonstration  equipment  in  1953. 

PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CRIME 

The  United  Nations  assigned  criminologists  to  Burma  and  Pakistan 
in  1953  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  penal  administration 
and  laws  in  those  countries.  Such  innovations  as  getting  the  juvenile 
delinquent  out  of  adult  jails,  establishment  of  separate  detention  facil- 
ities for  women,  and  adopting  a  probation  system  with  adequate  after- 
care service  were  among  the  suggested  reforms.  Twenty-three  fellow- 
ships and  seven  scholarships  were  granted  to  specialists  in  this  field  in 
1953,  and  two  seminars  were  conducted,  one  in  Brazil  and  one  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  enable  criminologists  in  those  areas  to  exchange 
information  and  discuss  mutual  problems  in  the  field  of  prevention 
and  treatment  of  crime. 

WELFARE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  many  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
is  how  to  establish  adequate  programs  and  facilities  for  providing 
welfare  services.  During  1953  the  United  Nations  assigned  10 
advisers  on  organizational  and  administrative  problems  to  govern- 
ments and  8  advisers  to  assist  particularly  in  the  development  of 
rural  welfare  programs.  An  important  function  of  these  advisers 
is  to  help  in  establishing  better  training  facilities  for  specialists  in 
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the  social  field.  Assistance  in  training  was  also  provided  through  the 
granting  of  fellowships  and  scholarships.  In  1953,  28  fellowships 
and  6  scholarships  were  granted  for  study  and  observation  in  the 
field  of  welfare  organization  and  administration,  including  training. 
Fifteen  fellowships  were  provided  for  study  and  observation  in  rural 
welfare  work. 

A  seminar  on  rural  welfare  was  conducted  in  Brazil  in  1953  under 
United  Nations  sponsorship  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  Latin 
America,  in  which  representatives  from  the  specialized  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  participated.  A  number  of  publica- 
tions on  Community  Organization  and  Development  were  issued  in 
1953.  These  publications  describe  the  methods  used  in  various  areas 
of  the  world  to  improve  living  conditions  and  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  The  publications  issued  relate  to  experiences  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Norway,  United  Kingdom  Dependent  Territories,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  the  Caribbean  Area  and  Mexico,  and  South  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

Narcotic  Drug  Control 

There  was  great  activity  during  1953  on  the  part  of  both  the 
United  Nations  and  individual  governments  to  combat  the  illicit 
traffic  in  narcotics.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attention  given  this 
problem  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  United  Nations 
Opium  Conference  was  held  at  U.N.  headquarters  from  May  11  to 
June  18,  1953.  It  is  believed  that  the  opium  protocol  drawn  up  at 
this  Conference  will,  when  ratified,  prove  effective  in  limiting  the 
production  of  opium  to  the  world's  requirements  for  medical  and 
scientific  purposes.  Continued  international  cooperation  is,  however, 
indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  this  end. 

OPIUM  CONFERENCE 

The  United  Nations  Opium  Conference  was  convened  by  the 
Secretary- General  in  accordance  with  a  May  27,  1952,  resolution  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Thirty-four  countries  attended, 
including  both  member  and  nonmember  states,  and  seven  additional 
countries  were  represented  by  observers.  The  U.S.SJR.  did  not 
choose  to  send  a  delegate.  The  Conference  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
27  to  0,  with  2  abstentions,  the  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of,  International 
and  Wholesale  Trade  in,  and  Use  of  Opium,  and  opened  this  protocol 
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for  signature  on  June  23  and  before  December  31,  1953.  As  of 
December  31  it  had  been  signed  by  36  states,  including  the  United 
States. 

The  more  important  provisions  of  the  protocol  are  as  follows : 

Raw  opimn,  medicinal  opium,  and  prepared  opium  are  subject  to 
the  control  measures  of  the  protocol. 

The  use  of  opium  is  limited  exclusively  to  medical  and  scientific 
needs. 

States  producing  opium  are  obligated  to  establish  government  agen- 
cies to  control  the  production,  use,  and  trade  in  opium  and  limit  the 
area  to  be  cultivated. 

Parties  producing  poppy  straw  must  enact  laws  insuring  that  opium 
is  not  produced  from  such  poppies. 

Exporters  shall  be  Bulgaria,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia.  Imports  are  restricted 
to  opium  produced  in  those  states. 

Stocks  of  opimn  held  on  December  31  of  any  year  shall  be  limited 
in  respect  of  producing,  manufacturing,  and  consuming  countries. 

Estimates  of  opium  requirements  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Perma- 
nent Central  Opium  Board,  which  assists  in  the  control  of  legitimate 
traffic  in  narcotics  under  the  international  conventions  concerned  with 
narcotic  drugs. 

Statistics  must  be  submitted  to  the  board  on  the  area  demoted  to 
poppy  cultivation,  amounts  consumed  and  manufactured,  seized,  etc. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  traffic 
in  opium  and  to  recommend  or  impose  an  import  and  export  embargo 
on  a  party  that  is  believed  to  be  the  center  of  illicit  traffic.  Provision 
is  made  for  appeal  from  an  embargo  to  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

A  party  may  permit  use  of  opium  for  quasimedical  purposes  but 
not  beyond  15  years  after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  protocol. 

A  party  may  permit  the  smoking  of  opium  by  addicts  not  under  21, 
if  registered  for  such  purpose  before  September  30, 1953. 

The  final  act  of  the  Conference,  to  which  the  protocol  is  annexed 
and  which  includes  17  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  28  to  0,  with  1  abstention,  and  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  or  observers  of  34  states. 

COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

At  its  eighth  session,  March  30-April  21,  1953,  the  Commission  on 
Xarcotic  Drugs  spent  about  half  of  its  time  on  the  draft  single  con- 
vention for  consolidating  existing  instruments,  continuing  the  work 
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begun  at  its  seventh  session.  The  Commission  considered  the  draft 
section  by  section,  limiting  its  consideration  to  decisions  on  principles. 
Sections  of  the  draft  dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Control  Board,  the  secretariat,  the  national  control  or- 
gans, and  the  control  of  the  manufacture  of  and  international  trade 
in  narcotics  were  thoroughly  studied.  Work  on  the  proposed  single 
convention  will  be  continued  in  1954. 

The  Commission  as  usual  also  studied  the  narcotics  problem  as  dis- 
closed in  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  governments.  The  world 
situation  with  respect  to  illicit  traffic  was  reviewed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  smuggling  by  seamen  is  the  largest  source  of  illegal  drugs.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  Secretary-General's  memorandum  on 
illicit  traffic  for  the  Commission's  next  session  should  contain  a  chap- 
ter on  illicit  traffic  by  the  crews  of  merchant  ships.  The  Secretary- 
General  was  also  asked  to  write  to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  Tan- 
gier, Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  requesting  reports  on  illicit  traffic  in  those 
areas.  The  U.S.  representative  reported  that  illicit  traffic  out  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  and  Malaya  was  of  major  proportions.  He  stated  further 
that  the  diversion  of  heroin  in  Italy  was  still  a  source  of  anxiety.  The 
Commission  decided  that  the  use  of  acetic  anhydride  in  the  manu- 
facture of  heroin  should  be  examined  at  its  ninth  session. 

The  problem  of  Cannabis  sativa  (Indian  hemp)  was  discussed  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  and  a  program  of  studies  on  this  subject 
approved.  The  Commission  also  decided  to  make  a  further  study  of 
synthetic  drugs.  It  considered  the  research  work  of  the  secretariat  on 
narcotics,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  scientists  in  various  countries, 
and  the  consensus  was  that  preference  should  be  given  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  origin  of  opium. 

ACTION  BY  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

At  its  sixteenth  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  approved 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  resolutions  that  included  one 
inviting  all  countries  in  which  opium  smoking  is  still  practiced  to  sup- 
press this  evil  as  speedily  as  possible.  Another  invited  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat, information  on  the  problem  of  synthetic  drugs,  together  with 
compilations  of  the  information  so  obtained,  and  to  submit  them  to 
the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  for  its  consideration. 

The  Council  also  noted  certain  of  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  Opium  Conference  and  recommended  the  universal  and  early 
application  of  the  Opium  Protocol  and  the  implementation  so  far  as 
possible  of  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  pending  its  coming  into 
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force.  The  Council  requested  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  to 
draw  up  a  model  code  and  commentary  for  the  application  of  the  pro- 
tocol and  to  circulate  it  to  all  governments  for  their  guidance  in  fram- 
ing the  necessary  legislative  and  administrative  measures  for  the 
protocol's  application. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  most  important  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
eighth  session  with  respect  to  narcotics  was  its  approval  of  the  assump- 
tion by  TLX.  organs  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Opium  Protocol. 

World  Health  Organization 

The  World  Health  Organization  ("Who)  is  dedicated  by  its  con- 
stitution to  helping  all  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  level  of  health.  During  1953  Who  continued  to  work  toward 
this  objective  by  cooperating  with  governments  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  specific  disease  control  programs  and  by  aiding  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  build  effective  health  services.  Nearly  all  countries 
outside  the  Soviet  bloc  are  actively  working  through  Who  to  accom- 
plish these  ends. 

Who  activities  fall  into  two  main  categories :  central  technical  serv- 
ices and  advisory  services  in  the  field.  Further  progress  was  made  in 
both  during  1953. 

The  central  services,  made  possible  by  Who's  extensive  membership, 
help  to  fight  disease  and  foster  health  programs  on  a  coordinated 
worldwide  scale  as  a  means  of  realizing  lasting  benefits  to  health  un- 
attainable on  an  individual  country  basis  even  by  the  most  advanced 
countries.  These  central  technical  services  are  the  permanent  basic 
activities  of  Who  and  include  the  following  continuing  activities :  de- 
velopment of  international  standards  essential  to  health  programs, 
such  as  internationally  acceptable  standards  for  the  strength,  purity, 
and  composition  of  drugs ;  expansion  and  exchange  of  technical  health 
information;  international  health  reference  service :  and  epidemiologi- 
cal and  statistical  services. 

A  significant  development  in  Who  technical  services  during  1953 
was  the  notable  increase  in  adherence  to  the  International  Sanitary 
Regulations,  which  replaced  several  earlier  less  comprehensive  inter- 
national conventions  in  this  field.  The  regulations  first  came  into 
force  in  October  1952,  and,  although  any  member  state  of  Who  could 
reject  the  regulations  or  make  reservations,  by  October  1953,  136 
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countries  and  territories  had  accepted  them  completely  and  8  in  part. 
This  support  manifests  widespread  recognition  of  their  value  in  stop- 
ping the  international  spread  of  disease.  A  system  of  daily  worldwide 
telecommunications  coordinated  by  Who  informs  national  health  ad- 
ministrations of  occurrences  of  major  diseases  throughout  the  world 
so  that  they  can  take  necessary  quarantine  and  preventive  measures. 
Other  health  statistics  are  likewise  provided  daily.  Through  issuance 
of  a  uniform  international  classification  of  diseases  and  causes  of 
death  and  through  advisory  services  on  request,  Who  is  promoting 
the  establishment  of  adequate  national  statistical  services  that  can 
supply  basic  data  for  many  types  of  public  health  programs.  In  Octo- 
ber 1953  the  First  International  Conference  of  National  Committees 
on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics  was  held  in  London  under  Who 
auspices. 

With  the  cooperation  of  laboratories  in  the  United  States  and  sev- 
eral other  member  countries,  Who  is  continuing  the  work  of  preparing 
international  biological  standards  for  important  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions that  cannot  be  standardized  in  terms  of  weights  and  measures. 
These  biological  standards  have  been  widely  adopted,  helping  to  insure 
that  the  strength,  purity,  and  therapeutic  or  preventive  potency  of 
these  drugs  are  known  everywhere  they  are  purchased.  During  1953 
Who  revised  its  procedures  for  selecting  common  or  generic  names  for 
drugs  to  insure  that  all  interested  persons  may  comment  on  proposed 
names.  After  selection  Who  recommends  the  generic  names  for  adop- 
tion by  pharmaceutical  authorities  of  member  countries  in  order  to 
establish  uniform  names  for  drugs  moving  in  international  commerce. 

Who  provides  advice  on  the  addiction-producing  qualities  of  new 
narcotic  drugs  that  enter  the  market  to  those  international  bodies 
that  have  responsibilities  under  international  conventions  for  the 
control  of  traffic  in  and  distribution  of  these  substances. 

Sponsorship  of  international  technical  meetings  and  seminars  for 
the  exchange,  development,  and  application  of  technical  knowledge, 
which  draw  representatives  from  throughout  the  world  or  from  a 
region,  is  another  important  Who  service  cutting  across  national 
boundaries.  An  example  of  the  expansion  of  Who  activities  in  the 
African  region  was  the  First  Conference  on  Nursing  Education  for 
Countries  South  of  the  Sahara,  held  at  Kampala,  Uganda,  in  Sep- 
tember-October 1953. 

Through  its  other  major  type  of  activity,  technical  assistance  and 
advisory  services  in  the  field,  Who  continued  to  help  individual 
countries,  especially  those  in  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  to 
strengthen  health  services.  During  1953  Who  assistance  to  68  coun- 
tries included  advice  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  health 
services,  "pilot"  projects  to  demonstrate  effective  control  of  specific 
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health  problems,  and  training  of  professional  and  subprofessional 
health  personnel.  High  priority  is  given  to  programs  to  combat  such 
diseases  as  malaria,  venereal  disease  and  yaws,  and  tuberculosis.  In 
many  instances  these  programs  are  partially  financed  by  Uxicef  and 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

In  all  cases  Who  emphasizes  training  of  local  technical  personnel 
and  granting  of  fellowships  in  order  to  help  countries  build  up  staffs 
qualified  to  continue  programs  started  with  international  aid. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  many  field  projects  benefiting 
from  Who  technical  assistance. 

In  the  Terai,  an  agricultural  region  in  north  India  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Himalayas,  malaria  has  long  been  a  severe  problem.  In 
May  1951  a  Who  malaria  control  demonstration  team  began  cooperat- 
ing with  Indians  in  a  malaria-control  pilot  project  which  was  suc- 
cessfully concluded  in  May  1953.  For  the  first  time  health  conditions 
in  this  area  have  permitted  the  full  use  of  manpower  and  local  re- 
sources; the  population  has  increased  50  percent  largely  because  of 
immigration ;  food  production  has  tripled ;  good  housing  is  being  con- 
structed; and  the  productivity  of  industries  associated  with  agricul- 
ture has  risen  sharply.  The  Government  of  Uttar  Pradesh  State 
is  now  continuing  the  work,  and  the  Government  of  India  hopes 
through  similar  projects  to  protect  a  population  of  200  million  from 
malaria  within  a  few  years. 

For  years  rabies  in  wild  animals  along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  has  presented  a  serious  problem,  with  constant  danger  of  trans- 
ference to  human  beings.  Bat  rabies  in  particular  has  been  spreading 
gradually  northwards,  and  infected  bats  have  been  found  in  Califor- 
nia, Florida,  and  Pennsylvania.  For  several  years  Who,  through 
its  Regional  Office  for  the  Americas  (the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau) ,  has  studied  the  problem  of  rabies  control  along  the  border 
and  assisted  demonstration  control  projects.  These  studies  have  sup- 
plied the  United  States  and  Mexico  with  knowledge  essential  to  the 
control  of  this  dangerous  infestation. 

In  the  field  of  rabies  research,  Who  in  1953  coordinated  studies  in 
the  successful  evaluation  of  a  hyperimmune  serum  to  be  used  along 
with  vaccine  in  the  treatment  of  human  beings  and  animals  exposed 
to  rabies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  laboratory,  even  with  unlimited 
funds,  could  have  achieved  this  result  in  5  or  10  years.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  facilities  and  with  the  cooperation  of  laboratories 
in  five  countries,  including  the  United  States,  Who  was  able  to  ac- 
complish this  result  in  1  year  at  small  expense. 

Similar  coordinated  research  in  brucellosis  (undulant  fever)  con- 
trol is  being  conducted  through  13  locally  financed  research  centers 
in  a  project  sponsored  jointly  by  Who  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.    This  project  has,  without  great  expense  to  Who,  in- 
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creased  the  effectiveness  of  existing  brucellosis  research  centers  by 
providing  an  easy  means  of  exchange,  coordination,  and  evaluation 
of  complementary  research  results  among  the  13  centers.  Of  great 
importance  is  the  development  of  unified  laboratory  procedures  so 
that  results  reported  in  one  laboratory  have  bases  of  reference  else- 
where, and  this  approach  is  being  extended  to  include  the  produc- 
tion of  vaccines  and  other  biological  products.  One  highly  gratifying 
result  of  this  coordination  has  been  the  speeding  up  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vaccine  which  has  led  to  the  virtual  eradication  of  brucel- 
losis in  northwest  Yugoslavia.  In  September  1953  a  group  of  experts 
meeting  in  Rome  drafted  a  program  on  a  similar  worldwide  scale 
for  research  in  the  polio  viruses. 

The  scientific  studies  and  recommendations  of  over  30  expert  com- 
mittees and  panels  support  Who  activities,  whether  central  technical 
services  or  advisory  services  in  the  field.  The  work  of  these  com- 
mittees also  helps  fulfill  Who's  responsibilities  as  a  central  focus 
and  clearinghouse  for  the  latest  scientific  advances  in  all  fields  of 
health  and  medicine.  Each  committee  is  composed  of  leading  sci- 
entists in  its  particular  specialty,  usually  including  an  expert  from 
the  United  States,  who  meet  in  a  personal  capacity  from  time  to 
time  as  decided  by  the  World  Health  Assembly.  A  few  of  the  Who 
committees  which  met  during  1953  and  which  were  concerned  with 
activities  described  above  are  those  on  public  health  administration, 
biological  standardization,  rabies,  poliomyelitis,  malaria,  and  inter- 
national epidemiology  and  quarantine. 

United  Nations  Children  s  Fund 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (Unicef)  began  its  eighth 
year  of  operation  auspiciously  with  the  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  of  a  resolution  for  the  first 
time  continuing  the  fund  without  setting  a  terminal  date.  For  the 
third  consecutive  year  the  emphasis  on  Unicef  programs  during  1953 
reflected  a  shift  from  emergency  aid  programs  to  programs  designed 
to  develop  permanent  child-care  services,  particularly  in  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  objective  of  this  new  emphasis  continued 
to  be  to  assist  self-help  projects  that  set  patterns  for  administrative 
organization,  financing,  and  education  that  will  integrate  child 
health  and  welfare  services  into  the  permanent  structure  of  national 
and  local  governments.  In  recognition  of  this  development,  the 
General  Assembly  removed  the  word  "Emergency"  from  the  title  of 
the  fund.  The  symbol  "Unicef,"  by  which  the  fund  has  come  to  be 
known  throughout  the  world,  was  retained. 
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During  1953,  its  seventh  year,  the  fund  set  into  operation  approxi- 
mately $15.9  million  of  aid  for  children,  bringing  to  about  $187 
million  the  grand  total  of  aid  it  has  provided.  By  the  time  these 
1953  programs  are  in  full  operation,  Unicef  will  be  assisting  213 
programs  in  75  countries  and  territories. 

Unicef  reports  the  following  among  the  results  of  recent  opera- 
tions, many  of  which  were  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  Who 
and  Fao:  16  million  people  protected  from  malaria  with  Unicef- 
provided  DDT  in  1953;  for  the  3  years  1951-53  about  42  million 
children  examined  for  tuberculosis  and  vaccinated  where  necessary ; 
2.8  million  treated  for  yaws;  and  aid  approved  for  some  5,700  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  centers.  Sixteen  plants  have  been  equipped, 
with  Unicef  aid,  for  the  production  of  DDT,  penicillin,  and  different 
vaccines,  and  17  plants  have  been  equipped  for  the  processing  of 
milk. 

The  Children's  Fund  promotes  national  efforts  to  develop  per- 
manent child-care  services  by  providing  necessary  imported  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  along  with  the  technical  advice  made  available 
through  the  specialized  agencies,  for  four  main  types  of  programs: 

1.  Assistance  to  maternal  and  child  welfare  services  and  training 
by  the  provision  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  rural  health  centers, 
clinics,  laboratories,  children's  hospitals,  children's  institutions,  and 
nurses,  midwives,  and  other  training  schools  and  centers. 

2.  Control  of  communicable  diseases  largely  affecting  children 
(malaria,  tuberculosis,  yaws,  prenatal  syphilis,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  others)  through  the  provision  of  insecticides,  penicillin, 
vaccines,  transport,  sprayers,  and  equipment  for  local  production  of 
insecticides,  antibiotics,  vaccines,  and  sera. 

3.  Long-range  supplementary  child  feeding  programs  especially 
directed  toward  building  up  permanent  programs  to  combat  nutri- 
tional deficiency  diseases  by  providing  dried  skim  milk,  fats,  fish-liver 
oil,  and  some  meat  and  through  family  education  in  the  values  of  good 
nutrition  for  children. 

4.  Milk  conservation  through  equipment  for  milk  drying  and  milk 
pasteurizing  plants  to  assure  better  use  of  locally  available  milk  for 
children. 

The  $15.9  million  allocated  by  the  fund  in  1953  included  distribu- 
tion among  the  principal  programs  as  follows:  (1)  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  $3,585,650  or  33  percent;  (2)  mass  health  campaigns, 
$2,896,000  or  26  percent;  (3)  long-range  feeding  programs,  $662,500 
or  6  percent;  (4)  milk  conservation,  $1,575,000  or  14  percent. 

In  addition,  Unicef  uses  a  limited  amount  of  its  resources  for 
emergency  relief  action  in  the  case  of  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts, 
and  famines,  where  the  welfare  of  the  child  population  is  seriously 
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affected  by  these  disasters,  to  provide  food,  clothing,  blankets,  and 
medical  supplies.  In  1953  Unicef  allocated  $2,242,900,  or  about 
20  percent  of  its  total  aid,  to  meet  such  emergencies  in  six  countries : 
India,  Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Jordan,  and  Greece. 

The  balance  of  the  $15.9  million  allocated  in  1953  was  used  to  cover 
the  costs  of  freight  in  shipping  supplies  and  equipment  and  for  opera- 
tional and  administrative  services. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  Unicef  aid  in  1953,  exclusive 
of  emergency  aid,  was  as  follows :  Africa,  7  percent ;  Asia,  54  percent ; 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  11  percent;  Europe,  3  percent;  Latin 
America,  22  percent;  and  programs  benefiting  more  than  one  region, 
3  percent. 

Aid  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  services  has  absorbed  a  steadily 
increasing  percentage  of  Unicef  funds,  from  12  percent  in  1951 
to  33  percent  in  1953.  The  fund's  Executive  Board  considers  assist- 
ance for  this  type  of  program  of  cardinal  importance  because  the 
5,700  centers  assisted  can  provide  a  basis  for  developing  health  and 
other  community  services  in  rural  communities  where  health  services 
have  been  unknown.  These  centers  help  to  consolidate  the  results  of 
large-scale  health  campaigns  once  the  initial  mass  operation  is  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  the  training  provided  as  part  of  the  programs 
contributes  not  only  to  maternal  and  child  welfare  but,  of  course, 
indirectly  to  general  public  health  work  as  well. 

Mass  health  campaigns  to  combat  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  yaws 
are  equally  important  because  the  child  population  is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  these  diseases  which  cripple  their  potentiality  for  healthy 
growth  in  later  years.  Moreover,  the  readily  apparent  impact  of 
successful  mass  health  campaigns  paves  the  way  for  public  acceptance 
of  other  important  health  measures  and  for  the  long-range  develop- 
ment of  rural  public  health  activities.  In  all  cases  these  health  pro- 
grams are  carried  on  with  the  technical  advice  or  assistance  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

The  percentage  of  aid  for  campaigns  against  yaws,  bejel,  and 
syphilis  has  risen  from  3.6  percent  in  1951  to  9.8  percent  in  1953.  In 
four  countries  alone  (Haiti,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land) ,  approximately  10  million  people  have  been  examined  for  yaws 
and  2.8  million  treated  with  penicillin,  and  these  campaigns  are  con- 
tinuing. In  Haiti  one  countrywide  campaign  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1953,  and  a  second  roundup  of  cases  has  begun  recently. 
In  Indonesia,  where  it  is  estimated  there  are  about  13  million  cases  of 
yaws,  almost  6  million  persons  have  been  examined  and  800,000  treated 
in  the  first  3  years  of  the  campaign.  In  the  Philippines  the  campaign 
now  in  progress  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1954.  In 
Thailand  it  will  take  another  3  to  5  years  to  reach  the  almost  1.5  million 
cases  of  yaws  in  that  country. 
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The  percentage  of  Uxicef  aid  for  the  control  of  malaria  and  other 
insect-borne  diseases  has  dropped  from  16.4  percent  in  1951  to  8.7 
percent  in  1953.  Governments  have  achieved  remarkable  progress  in 
malaria  control  in  recent  years  with  the  help  of  bilateral  aid  and,  to 
a  lesser  though  significant  extent,  aid  from  U.N",  agencies.  In  some 
countries  malaria  has  already  been  brought  under  control,  and  18 
Uxicef- aided  countries  have  plans  for  bringing  all  their  malarious 
areas  under  control  over  the  next  5  years.  A  further  16  UxiCEF-aided 
countries  and  a  number  of  territories  in  tropical  Africa  need  con- 
tinued international  aid  to  extend  less  ambitious  schemes. 

Uxicef  has  also  been  devoting  a  declining  percentage  of  its  aid  to 
antituberculosis  campaigns,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  Uxicef  phase 
of  the  current  programs  in  Asia  will  have  been  completed  in  1954 
and  1955.  In  1951  antituberculosis  campaigns  constituted  21.2  per- 
cent of  all  long-range  aid,  but  in  1953  they  constituted  only  10.4 
percent.  With  aid  from  Uxicef.  over  50  million  people  have  been 
tested  and  over  22  million  vaccinated  for  protection  against  tuber- 
culosis since  the  inception  of  the  program.  Some  20  million  were 
examined  in  1953  alone. 

1953  saw  the  first  Uxicef  aid  for  control  of  leprosy.  This  disease 
is  among  the  important  public  health  problems  in  tropical  under- 
developed areas,  and  it  is  more  commonly  acquired  during  infancy 
and  childhood  than  in  later  life.  Control  of  the  disease  is  a  complex 
problem,  but  modern  control  measures  primarily  dealing  with  child 
protection,  including  health  education,  early  case  finding  and  diag- 
nosis, adequate  sulphone  therapy,  organization  of  dispensaries  and 
domiciliary  care,  and  home  isolation  with  institutional  treatment  and 
hospitalization  for  selected  cases,  are  helping  to  eliminate  great 
obstacles  to  leprosy  control.  The  first  experimental  project  is  in 
Nigeria. 

Child  nutrition  programs,  including  milk  and  other  food  conserva- 
tion projects,  are  considered  important  not  only  as  a  means  to  combat 
the  problems  arising  from  nutritional  deficiencies  but  as  important 
factors  in  finding  new  uses  for  locally  produced  foods. 

Allocations  for  programs  to  meet  nutritional  deficiencies  have  re- 
mained at  about  25  percent  of  Uxicef  aid  since  1951.  Aid  has  been 
approved  for  milk  and  other  food  conservation  programs  in  23  coun- 
tries, and  some  1,850,000  children  and  mothers  are  currently  receiving 
free  or  subsidized  milk  from  plants  equipped  by  Uxicef. 

New  projects  in  1953  included  assistance  for  milk  conservation  proj- 
ects in  India  to  produce  dried  buffalo  milk  and  for  a  project  in 
Indonesia  to  produce  milk  powder  made  from  soya  beans.  This  latter 
project  is  a  good  example  of  an  attempt  to  find  new  and  increasing 
uses  for  locally  produced,  protein-rich  foods  in  the  diets  of  children 
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in  a  country  where  milk  and  other  high  protein-content  foods  are 
scarce. 

The  United  States  contributed  $9,814,333  to  the  1953  Unicef  pro- 
gram, bringing  to  $97,231,000  the  total  of  U.S.  contributions  since  the 
beginning  of  Unicef  in  1947.  Other  countries  during  this  same  period 
have  contributed  approximately  $42  million  to  the  central  account. 
In  addition,  contributions  from  governments  to  projects  carried  on 
within  their  own  territories  amounted  to  $228  million  through  1952. 
The  exact  amount  of  such  contributions  in  1953  is  not  yet  available, 
but  it  is  estimated  it  will  be  approximately  $20  million. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  during  1953  was  the  mounting  evidence  of  the  maturing 
of  its  program  and  the  improvement  of  its  methods.  Unesco's 
program  objectives  are  long  range:  to  assist  member  states  in  raising 
their  levels  of  education,  to  encourage  and  promote  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  culture,  to  promote  higher 
education  and  scientific  research,  and  to  develop  increased  interna- 
tional understanding  and  mutual  respect  among  peoples.  These  pur- 
poses seldom  provide  dramatic  or  swift-moving  developments.  Nor 
was  it  self-evident  7  years  ago  which  of  many  possible  program  activi- 
ties and  which  of  a  variety  of  methods  might  best  serve  these  objec- 
tives. A  process  of  selection,  based  on  the  needs  and  views  of 
Unesco's  69  member  states  as  expressed  in  the  General  Conference, 
has  resulted  in  greater  concentration  of  effort  upon  such  programs 
as  that  to  reduce  world  illiteracy  and  in  several  significant  arrange- 
ments for  the  pooling  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  European  Council 
for  Nuclear  Research. 

Both  the  quality  and  utility  of  Unesco's  activities  advanced 
during  the  year,  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  under  the  new 
Director  General,  Luther  H.  Evans,  former  Librarian  of  Congress, 
elected  at  the  Second  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  in  July  1953. 

RAISING  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 

A  major  emphasis  in  Unesco's  work  to  help  men  improve  their  con- 
ditions of  life  through  education  is  its  program  of  fundamental,  or 
basic,  education.    The  imparting  of  elementary  skills,  including  lit- 
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eracy,  is  handicapped  by  two  factors:  lack  of  teachers  and  lack  of 
suitable  materials.  A  second  center  for  the  training  of  specialists  and 
the  preparation  and  productions  of  materials  was  opened  in  1953  at 
Sirs-el-Layyan,  Egypt,  for  the  Arab  States  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
first  center,  for  the  Latin  American  States  and  located  at  Patzcuaro, 
Mexico,  has  graduated  two  classes  totaling  105  mature  leaders,  many 
of  whom  are  now  at  work  in  their  respective  countries,  and  a  third 
class  is  midway  in  its  studies.  Unesco  also  inaugurated  a  group  train- 
ing program  in  Mysore,  India,  to  help  solve  the  shortage  of  specialists 
in  fundamental  education  in  that  area.  An  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  Thai  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  center 
at  Ubol,  and  preliminary  plans  have  been  drawn  for  its  opening  in 
1954. 

One  of  Unesco's  international  seminars,  held  in  Messina,  Sicily, 
in  September,  dealt  with  visual  aids  in  fundamental  education. 
Twenty-three  member  states  sent  75  participants  to  consider  problems 
involved  in  the  production  of  visual  materials  and  their  use  in  teach- 
ing reading  and  languages.  A  survey  of  methods  of  teaching  reading 
and  writing  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  published  in  tentative 
form.  This  report  is  being  widely  circulated  for  criticism  and  amend- 
ment and,  in  the  light  of  these  comments  and  further  research,  will 
be  revised  and  reissued.  A  specialist  sent  to  Nigeria  for  a  year's  study 
of  vernacular  languages  analyzed  some  25  languages  in  the  northern 
region  and  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  alphabet  that  can  be  used 
for  all  of  these  languages.  At  Unesco's  center  at  Patzcuaro,  Mexico, 
a  new  printing  process  has  been  created,  so  cheap  and  so  simple  that 
a  teacher  aided  by  a  local  artist  can  use  it.  A  wide  variety  of  posters 
dealing  with  literacy,  personal  hygiene,  and  village  sanitation  has 
been  produced  at  less  than  2  cents  each. 

One  important  development,  effectively  enlisting  radio  in  the  cam- 
paign against  ignorance,  occurred  late  in  1953  when  a  three-man 
Unesco  team  went  to  Colombia  to  work  with  the  radio  schools  begun 
by  a  young  priest  in  the  rural  area  outside  Bogota.  During  the  past 
4  years  thousands  of  persons  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
to  improve  their  agricultural  skills  and  community  life  through 
broadcasts.  Unesco's  experts  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  text- 
books to  accompany  the  broadcasts  and  will  study  the  possibility  of 
employing  these  techniques  in  literacy  campaigns  elsewhere. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  Unesco's  activities  under  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  are  concerned 
with  advancing  levels  of  education  in  the  requesting  countries,  either 
through  programs  of  fundamental  and  adult  education  or  through 
programs  for  the  improvement  of  school  systems.  During  1953,  74 
Unesco  technical  assistance  projects  were  in  operation  in  33  countries, 
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with  some  179  experts  on  duty.  Help  of  this  kind  had  such  results 
as  a  10-year  educational  program  in  Thailand,  an  institute  for  educa- 
tion in  Afghanistan,  and  an  expanded  educational  budget  in  Burma 
calling  for  1,000  new  primary  schools  and  a  college  for  teacher 
training. 

Any  expansion  of  school  systems  is  directly  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  teachers.  The  XVIth  International  Conference  on  Public 
Education,  jointly  sponsored  by  Unesco  and  the  International  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Geneva  in  July  and  attended  by  representatives  of 
47  countries,  discussed  the  status  and  training  of  elementary  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  extension  of  free  and  compulsory  education.  The 
participants  in  this  Conference  are  the  Ministers  and  other  high- 
ranking  officers  of  educational  departments.  The  recommendations 
and  reports  issuing  from  the  Conference  are  therefore  useful  in 
stimulating  these  educational  officials  to  action. 

Unesco  has  sent  experts  in  compulsory  primary  education  and 
related  fields  to  23  member  states  at  their  request.  In  the  past  2  years 
Unesco  has  granted  183  fellowships  in  the  field  of  education  under 
its  normal  program  and  182  additional  ones  under  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

A  six-man  educational  mission,  appointed  by  Unesco  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  and  headed 
by  Donald  P.  Cottrell,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of  Ohio 
State  University,  submitted  in  March  1953  a  report  on  the  educational 
reconstruction  of  Korea.  Subsequent  planning  both  by  Unkra  and 
the  United  States  for  the  rebuilding  of  Korea's  school  system  has  been 
based  largely  upon  this  plan.  In  the  Middle  East  Unesco  continued 
its  supervisory  assistance  to  the  schools  for  refugees,  largely  financed 
by  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees. 

EXCHANGE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Notable  among  Unesco's  1953  achievements  is  its  work  in  bringing 
together  12  European  nations  for  discussions  that  led  to  their  forma- 
tion of  an  organization  for  research  in  nuclear  energy.  This  organiza- 
tion, the  European  Organization  for  Nuclear  Research,  will  engage 
in  basic  research  directed  entirely  toward  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Results  of  this  experimental  research  will  be  made  available 
generally. 

Unesco's  activity  relating  to  the  study  of  arid  and  semiarid  regions 
consists  largely  of  assembling  and  sharing  with  interested  countries 
and  agencies  the  expert  knowledge  gained  from  projects  carried  out 
by  many  nations  having  a  desert  problem.  Since  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  world's  land  surface  is  arid,  this  work  has  great  significance 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  mankind.  A 
committee  of  9  scientists,  including  1  from  the  United.  States,  has 
been  established  by  Unesco  to  advise  on  inquiries  and  studies.  During 
1953  this  committee  emphasized  utilization  of  energy,  particularly 
wind  and  solar  energy,  in  arid  zones.  The  University  of  Montpellier, 
France,  joined  with  Unesco  in  sponsoring  a  symposium  in  November 
on  arid  zone  plant  ecology. 

The  exchange  of  information,  personnel,  and  materials  among  the 
natural  scientists  of  the  world  was  also  facilitated  through  Unesco's 
Field  Science  Cooperation  Offices  in  Montevideo,  Cairo,  New  Delhi, 
Djakarta,  and  Manila.  Unesco  assisted  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  and  its  constituent  societies  through  subventions 
to  facilitate  the  holding  of  conferences,  the  issuance  of  journals  and 
other  materials,  and  the  conduct  of  studies. 

Unesco  continued  its  policy  of  encouragement  of  voluntary  activity 
in  the  cultural  field  through  small  subventions  to  international  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  International  Council  of  Museums,  the  Interna- 
tional Council  for  Philosophy  and  Humanistic  Studies,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Architects,  the  International  Theatre  Institute,  and 
the  International  Music  Council.  In  conjunction  with  the  latter 
Unesco  convened  an  international  meeting  of  music  educators  from 
more  than  40  nations  in  Brussels  in  July  1953  to  discuss  methods  by 
which  this  subject  can  best  be  fitted  into  school  curricula. 

To  promote  exchange  of  persons  throughout  the  world,  Unesco 
has  continued  to  make  available  in  its  Study  Abroad,  Travel  Abroad, 
Vacation  Abroad,  and  similar  directories  detailed  information  about 
scholarships,  fellowships,  teaching,  and  travel  opportunities.  These 
are  used  as  standard  reference  works  in  a  great  number  of  universities 
and  colleges. 

Unesco  has  consistently  given  attention  to  the  development  of 
public  libraries,  particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where  they 
are  needed  to  fortify  advances  in  education  and  to  bring  knowledge 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  to  the  newly  literate.  In  1953,  700,000 
persons  visited  the  library  set  up  by  India  in  1952  with  Unesco's 
assistance,  and  an  average  of  1,000  books  a  day  were  loaned. 
Unesco's  participation  in  this  project  will  be  concluded  in  1955,  at 
which  time  the  project  will  be  continued  by  the  Indian  Government. 
In  July  Unesco  sponsored  an  international  seminar  on  the  develop- 
ment of  public  libraries  in  Africa  (Ibadan,  Nigeria),  one  immediate 
result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  new  library  association,  the 
West  African  Library  Association. 

The  Clearing  House  for  Publications  at  Unesco  headquarters  has 
contact  with  over  3,500  libraries  in  78  countries  of  the  world.  Dozens 
of  letters  a  day  arrive  from  libraries  on  every  continent,  seeking  or 
olfering  gifts  or  exchanges. 
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PROMOTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 

Unesco  continued  in  1953  its  assistance  to  member  states  in  their 
studies  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  textbooks,  particularly 
through  the  issuance  of  a  report  Bilateral  Consultations  for  the 
Improvement  of  History  Textbooks,  intended  to  aid  individual 
countries  to  hold  conferences  one  with  another  for  the  purpose  of  text- 
book revision.  This  Unesco  activity  has  grown  out  of  the  requests  of 
professional  educational  organizations  in  various  member  states. 
Unesco  has  also  facilitated  the  setting  up  of  28  bilateral  committees 
which  function  largely  through  correspondence  and  19  of  which  were 
organized  by  teachers'  associations  in  the  countries  concerned. 

An  international  seminar  in  Ceylon  in  August  1953  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  teaching  modern  languages,  bringing  together  some  40 
experts  from  18  countries. 

A  new  development  in  Unesco's  efforts  to  employ  the  media  of  mass 
communication  for  increased  international  understanding  is  its 
appraisal  of  the  role  of  television  in  helping  people  to  understand  one 
another.  A  survey  has  been  made  of  existing  television  facilities  and 
their  use,  and  a  study  on  the  educational  role  of  television  has  been 
published.  Unesco  has  also  published  an  additional  volume  in  its 
worldwide  survey,  begun  in  1947,  of  technical  facilities  in  the  field 
of  information.  There  is  now  available  for  the  first  time  up-to-date 
information  on  press,  radio,  and  film  facilities  in  157  countries  and 
territories.  Another  publication  issued  durng  the  year  is  Transmit- 
ting World  News,  by  Francis  Williams,  former  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Herald.  It  shows  how  the  flow  of  news  around  the  world  is 
severely  hampered  by  high  costs  in  the  dispatch  of  press  messages  and 
makes  several  recommendations  for  improvement  in  the  free  flow  of 
information. 

In  September  1953  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco  held, 
as  required  by  law,  its  Fourth  National  Conference  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  This  Conference  had  as  its  purpose  securing  a  wider 
public  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  U.N.  system  and  the  problems 
with  which  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  are  dealing. 
More  than  700  delegates  of  voluntary  organizations  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  attended  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  generously  made  its  facilities  available  for  the  Conference. 

President  Eisenhower  sent  this  message  to  the  Conference : 

This  expression  of  our  citizens'  confident  support  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies  should  encourage  the  peoples  of  all  other  nations  also 
working  toward  true  peace. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  or  too  often  the  dedication  of  the  energies,  resources, 
and  imaginations  of  peoples  throughout  the  world  to  the  waging  of  a  total  war 
upon  the  brute  forces  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 
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The  United  Nations  and  its  family  of  related  international  organizations,  of 
which  Unesoo  is  an  essential  member,  furnish  all  these  peoples  with  a  reason 
for  hope  and  a  means  of  action  in  this  struggle. 

I  wish  every  success  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco,  and  your 
Fourth  National  Conference  now  being  held  at  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  in  your 
dedicated  task  of  deepening  that  international  understanding  so  indispensable  to 
just  and  enduring  peace. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  his  message  to  the  Conference  called 
attention  to  an  appraisal  of  Unesco  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
President  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  July  1953  Second  Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  the  Uxesco  General  Conference  in  Paris.  The  dele- 
gation consisted  of  Irving  Salomon  of  California,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Heffelfinger  of  Minnesota ;  and  President  John  A.  Perkins 
of  the  University  of  Delaware.  Secretary  Dulles  observed  that  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  do  gain  or  can  gain  many  valuable  benefits 
from  their  participation  in  Unesco.  The  advancement  by  Unesco  of 
human  welfare  through  education,  science,  and  culture  promotes  inter- 
national understanding  which  contributes  to  peace." 

The  delegation  pointed  out  that  help  to  others  through  United 
States  participation  in  Unesco,  "in  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
democratic  free  governments  by  raising  educational  standards  is  in 
the  interest  of  promoting  peace,  strengthens  the  economic  stability  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  promotes  world  prosperity,  on  which  most 
of  our  own  prosperity  depends." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL 
FREEDOMS 

Interest  in  promoting  human  rights  continued  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
discussion  of  political  as  well  as  social  issues  in  the  United  Nations 
during  1953.  The  United  States  endeavored  to  direct  this  interest  into 
practical  channels  by  proposing  a  new  action  program  in  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Eights  and  urging  its  support  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  expressed  its  view  that  the  treatymaking  power  was 
not  an  appropriate  means  to  effect  internal  social  changes.  Secretary 
Dulles,  in  a  statement  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  April 
6, 1953,  explained  the  new  approach  as  follows : 

The  present  administration  intends  to  encourage  the  promotion  everywhere  of 
human  rights  and  individual  freedoms,  but  to  favor  methods  of  persuasion,  edu- 
cation, and  example  rather  than  formal  undertakings  which  commit  one  part  of 
the  world  to  impose  its  particular  social  and  moral  standards  upon  another  part 
of  the  world  community,  which  has  different  standards.    Therefore,  while  we 
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shall  not  withhold  our  counsel  from  those  who  seek  to  draft  a  treaty  or  covenant 
on  human  rights,  we  do  not  ourselves  look  upon  a  treaty  as  the  means  which 
we  would  now  select  as  the  proper  and  most  effective  way  to  spread  through- 
out the  world  the  goals  of  human  liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  its  inception. 

This  administration  does  not  intend  to  sign  the  Convention  on  Political  Rights 
of  Women.  This  is  not  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  equal  political  status 
of  men  and  women  or  because  we  shall  not  seek  to  promote  that  equality.  Rather 
it  is  because  we  do  not  believe  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved  by  treaty  coer- 
cion or  that  it  constitutes  a  proper  field  for  exercise  of  the  treatymaking  power. 

Human  Rights  Action  Program 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  was 
held  at  Geneva  April  7  to  May  30, 1953,  marked  a  significant  point  in 
the  development  of  this  important  U.N.  organ.  The  session  began 
with  an  announcement  by  the  U.S.  representative,  Mrs.  Oswald  B. 
Lord,  that  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  sign  or  ratify  the  draft 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights  to  which  the  Commission  had  devoted 
virtually  its  entire  attention  since  1948,  and  the  session  closed  with  a 
preliminary  discussion  of  three  U.S.  draft  resolutions  for  a  new 
United  Nations  human  rights  program. 

The  new  U.S.  position  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Dulles  which  Mrs.  Lord  released.  In  her  introductory  state- 
ment on  April  8,  she  explained  the  new  U.S.  position  and  outlined 
three  proposals  for  an  action  program — annual  reports,  studies  on 
specific  aspects  of  human  rights,  and  technical  assistance  in  certain 
human  rights  fields.  Included  in  this  statement  was  a  message  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  expressing 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  its  work.    The  President  said: 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  people  everywhere,  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  a  significant  bea- 
con in  the  steady  march  toward  achieving  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all. 

People  everywhere  are  seeking  freedom — freedom  to  live,  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary restraint,  freedom  to  think  and  speak  as  they  wish,  freedom  to  seek  and 
find  the  truth.  We  must  press  ahead  to  broaden  the  areas  of  freedom.  The 
United  States  is  convinced  that  freedom  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 
achievement  of  a  stable  peace. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  areas  of  the  world  today  there  is  subjugation  of 
peoples  by  totalitarian  governments  which  have  no  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person.  This  denial  of  the  freedom  of  peoples,  the  continued  disre- 
gard of  human  rights,  is  a  basic  cause  of  instability  and  discontent  in  the  world 
today. 

For  these  reasons,  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  assumes 
greater  importance  and  meaning.  For  these  reasons  also,  there  is  need  for  a 
new  approach  to  the  development  of  a  human  rights  conscience  in  all  areas  of 
the  world.    I  have  accordingly  asked  Mrs.  Lord  to  present  positive  United  Na- 
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tions  action  programs  to  the  Commission  which  we  feel  will  contribute  to  that 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  which  people  are  seek- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

A  number  of  representatives  expressed  regret  and  disappointment 
over  this  announcement,  while  others  voiced  their  appreciation  of  the 
President's  message  and  of  the  frankness  with  which  the  U.  S.  rep- 
resentative had  spoken.  The  Commission  then  proceeded,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  continue  the  draft- 
ing of  the  covenants.  As  its  representative  had  announced,  the  United 
States,  as  a  loyal  member  of  the  United  Nations,  took  part  in  this 
technical  drafting. 

The  three  U.S.  proposals  for  a  United  Nations  human  rights  action 
program  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  should  transmit  each  year, 
for  consideration  by  the  Commission,  a  report  on  results  achieved 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  hu- 
man rights ;  member  governments  might  be  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  reports  by  an  advisory  body  of  experienced  and  com- 
petent persons;  and  the  Commission  should  submit  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  such  comments  and  conclusions  on  these  annual 
reports*as  it  might  deem  appropriate. 

2.  The  Commission  should  initiate  studies  of  specific  aspects  of 
human  rights  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  should  select  specific  subjects 
for  study,  assisted  by  an  expert  adviser  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  for  each  subject.  The  expert  advisers  should  have  access 
principally  to  information  from  member  governments,  specialized 
agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

3.  The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  should  provide 
technical  assistance  and  advisory  services  in  certain  fields  of  human 
rights,  including  freedom  of  information,  participation  in  govern- 
ment and  civic  affairs,  and  prevention  of  discrimination  and  protec- 
tion of  minorities. 

In  submitting  these  proposals,  the  U.S.  representative  stated : 

It  is  our  profound  hope  that  these  draft  resolutions  will  help  to  enable  the 
Commission — and  the  world— to  move  forward  toward  the  goals  laid  down  in 
the  Charter  and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  We  believe  that 
this  three-point  program  can  be  effective  in  advancing  human  rights  in  our  time. 

Since  the  Commission  did  not  have  adequate  time  for  a  full  review 
of  the  proposals  at  its  ninth  session,  it  decided  to  ask  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  transmit  all  three  draft  resolutions  to  member 
governments  and  specialized  agencies  for  comment.  Only  the  Soviet 
bloc  voted  against  this  Commission  decision. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  complied  with  the  Commission's 
request.    The  Council  also  at  its  sixteenth  session,  following  a  review 
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of  the  Commission's  work  at  its  1953  session,  requested  the  Commis- 
sion to  complete  the  drafting  of  the  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  at 
its  1954  session. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  had  a  general  discussion 
of  the  U.S.  proposals  for  a  United  Nations  human  rights  action  pro- 
gram and  asked  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals at  its  1954  session.  The  Assembly  also  asked  the  Commission, 
in  its  further  review  of  the  draft  covenants,  to  consider  the  inclusion 
in  the  covenants  of  provisions  on  federal  states  and  on  petitions  from 
individuals  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

An  Egyptian  proposal  that  the  Commission  consider  individual 
communications  received  by  the  United  Nations  containing  allegations 
of  violations  of  human  rights,  which  the  Commission  had  in  effect  al- 
ready rejected  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  five,  with  two  abstentions,  was  re- 
jected by  the  General  Assembly  in  both  committee  and  plenary  by 
votes  of  11  to  26,  with  12  abstentions,  and  9  to  26,  with  13  abstentions, 
respectively.  In  each  instance,  the  United  States  voted  with  the 
majority. 

Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities 

While  the  Subcommission  for  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities  did  not  meet  during  1953,  recommenda- 
tions originating  in  its  previous  sessions  were  considered  in  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
also  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session.  The  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  this  field  to  requesting  governments.  This  authorization, 
which  was  necessary  because  existing  technical  assistance  programs 
did  not  provide  for  aid  on  such  matters  as  revisions  of  law  codes  and 
administrative  practices,  was  supported  by  the  United  States  through- 
out the  discussion.  The  General  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  speedy  ratification  of  the  Convention  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  and  the  widest  possible 
diffusion  of  its  contents. 

Since  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Subcommission  on 
the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities  had 
expired,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  began  its  consideration 
of  this  problem  by  deciding  that  the  Subcommission  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  would  be  composed  of  12  persons  selected  by  the  Commis- 
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sion  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  their  governments,  and  their  term  of  office  was  set  for  3  years. 
The  U.S.  representative  on  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Mrs. 
Oswald  B.  Lord,  was  elected  one  of  the  12  members.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  decided  to  convene  the  next  session  of  the  Subcom- 
mission  in  January  1954. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  then  considered  the  reports  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  Subcommission,  held  in  1951  and 
1952.  The  Commission  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  collect  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  of  discrimination  and  the  protection  of 
minorities  included  in  various  instruments  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Xations  or  other  international  bodies  and  to 
make  these  available  as  suitable  precedents  for  use  in  constitutions 
or  statutes.  It  decided  against  a  proposed  study  on  erroneous  views 
concerning  religion  on  the  ground  that  such  a  study  might  not  dimin- 
ish but  might  even  increase  existing  misapprehensions  and  misunder- 
standings. 

The  Commission  also  forwarded  a  number  of  recommendations  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  the  Council  considered  at  its 
sixteenth  session  in  Geneva  during  the  summer  of  1953.  The  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  to  all  states  that  they  make  every 
possible  effort  to  abolish  practices  that  discriminate  against  certain 
sections  of  the  population.  It  requested  the  Subcommission  to  con- 
tinue its  study  of  special  measures  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  in- 
cluding the  definition  of  "minority"  for  this  purpose,  and  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  protection  for  any  new  minorities  that  might  be 
created  through  the  establishment  of  new  states  or  new  boundary 
lines  between  states.  The  Council  appealed  to  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations interested  in  eradicating  prejudice  and  discrimination  for 
cooperation  in  this  field  and  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  consult 
with  these  organizations  on  the  advisability  of  convening  a  confer- 
ence where  they  might  exchange  views  and  consider  coordination  of 
efforts.  It  also  approved  a  proposed  program  of  work  for  the  Sub- 
commission,  to  include  a  study  of  concrete  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
discrimination  and,  as  a  matter  of  equal  priority,  the  problem  of 
minority  rights.  In  order  not  to  delay  a  proposal  for  an  immediate 
study  of  discrimination  in  the  field  of  education,  the  Council  approved 
the  appointment  of  a  rapporteur  for  this  purpose  and  invited  the  co- 
operation of  Unesco  and  other  appropriate  specialized  agencies 
and  of  nongovernmental  organizations.  The  Council  expressed  the 
belief,  however,  that  future  studies  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  spe- 
cialized agencies  should  normally  be  carried  out  by  the  specialized 
agencies  or  other  bodies  directly  concerned  and  asked  the  Subcom- 
mission to  formulate  specific  proposals  and  procedures  for  carrying 
out  studies  in  the  field  of  discrimination. 
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Self -Determination 

The  question  of  self-determination,  involving  the  very  contro- 
versial "colonial  problem,"  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  1953  session 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights  by  reason  of  a  1952  General 
Assembly  resolution  recommending  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  ask  the  Commission  to  continue  preparing  recommendations 
on  this  question.  Such  recommendations  were  to  relate  particularly 
to  steps  that  might  be  taken  by  the  various  United  Nations  organs 
and  the  specialized  agencies  to  develop  international  respect  for  the 
right  of  self-determination.  The  Commission,  however,  did  not  reach 
this  item  during  the  course  of  its  session.  The  General  Assembly 
therefore  confined  itself  at  its  eighth  session  to  adopting  a  resolution 
recalling  previous  Assembly  resolutions  on  self-determination  and 
the  Assembly's  resolution  on  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  deciding  whether  a  territory  has  achieved  full  self-government, 
and  requesting  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  give  "due  pri- 
ority" to  the  preparation  of  recommendations  on  self-determination 
at  its  1954  session.  This  resolution,  which  the  United  States  sup- 
ported, was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  43  to  9,  with  5  abstentions. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  most  noteworthy  development  during  1953  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  freedom  of  information  was  the  presentation  to  the 
sixteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  a  compre- 
hensive 64-page  report  on  the  subject.  This  report,  which  included 
specific  recommendations,  was  prepared  by  the  Council's  Rapporteur 
on  Freedom  of  Information,  Salvador  P.  Lopez  (the  Philippines), 
who  was  elected  in  1952  following  Council  adoption  of  a  U.S.  pro- 
posal to  appoint  a  rapporteur  on  freedom  of  information  to  serve 
for  1  year  in  a  personal  capacity.  He  was  given  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  Council's  consideration  "a  substantive  report  covering- 
major  contemporary  problems  and  developments  in  the  field  of  free- 
dom of  information,  together  with  recommendations  regarding 
practical  action  which  might  be  taken  by  the  Council  in  order  to 
surmount  those  obstacles  to  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  freedom  of 
information  which  can  be  surmounted  at  the  present  time." 

The  report  offers  an  analysis  of  the  major  facets  of  the  information 
problem,  including  a  historical  review  of  past  efforts  by  international 
and  professional  organizations  to  promote  freedom  of  information. 
Its  survey  of  the  present  situation  and  practical  problems  in  this 
field  covers  such  issues  as  internal  and  external  censorship, 
movement  of  correspondents,  monopolies,  professional  standards  and 
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training,  alleged  propaganda  for  war,  newsprint  and  press 
rate  problems,  and  tariff  and  trade  practices.  Its  recommendations 
include  several  on  which  the  United  States  has  already  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion,  for  example,  the  appointment  of  a  new  rapporteur 
to  carry  forward  the  present  report  and  an  annual  U.N.  report  or 
survey  on  the  worldwide  status  of  freedom  of  information  in  order 
that  restrictions  and  other  excesses  against  such  freedom  may  be 
brought  into  the  salutary  light  of  world  opinion.  These  recom- 
mended actions  would  be  compatible  with  the  frequently  expressed 
U.S.  view  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  should 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  under  constant  study  and  review  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  information  in  order  to  expose  violations  and 
to  seek  appropriate  remedies. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  received  the  Lopez  report  too 
late  to  permit  full  consideration  at  the  sixteenth  session  and  there- 
fore postponed  action  on  the  report  until  its  seventeenth  session  in 
the  spring  of  1954.  Subsequently,  the  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth 
session  adopted  a  resolution,  of  which  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  sponsors,  requesting  the  Council  to  give  priority  at  its  seventeenth 
session  to  a  discussion  of  freedom  of  information,  including  the  Lopez 
report,  and  to  formulate  recommendations  for  the  Assembly's  con- 
sideration at  its  ninth  session.  This  resolution  also  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  complete  in  time  for  consideration  by  the 
Council  at  its  seventeenth  session  a  report  previously  requested  by 
the  Assembly  on  a  program  of  concrete  action  for  the  development  of 
information  facilities  in  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion designed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  an  international  code 
of  ethics  for  information  personnel.  Specifically,  this  resolution,  for 
which  the  United  States  voted,  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to 
elicit  reactions  on  the  subject  from  those  groups  that  have  not  replied 
to  his  previous  communication  under  an  earlier  Assembly  resolution 
and,  if  a  representative  group  of  enterprises  and  associations  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  do  so,  to  cooperate  with  them  in  organizing  an 
international  professional  conference  to  prepare  the  final  text  of  a 
code  of  ethics  and  measures  for  its  implementation. 

Status  of  Women 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  three  resolutions  at  its  eighth 
session  in  regard  to  women's  rights  which  had  originated  in  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  and  had  been  approved  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  first  of  these  authorized  the 
Secretary-General  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  improve  the 
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status  of  women.  This  authorization  was  necessary  because  existing 
programs  of  technical  assistance  in  the  economic,  social  welfare,  and 
public  administration  fields  do  not  provide  for  expert  advice  on  such 
projects  as  revision  of  laws  affecting  women,  training  in  citizenship, 
and  related  matters  in  which  many  governments  are  presently  in- 
terested. The  United  States  actively  supported  this  expansion  of 
technical  assistance  activities,  pointing  out  that  studies  made  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  had  resulted  in  a  large  body 
of  organized  information  that  could  be  made  available  to  requesting 
governments  at  little  cost. 

The  second  resolution  urged  governments  responsible  for  areas  in 
which  women  do  not  enjoy  full  political  rights  to  take  all  measures, 
and  "particularly  educational  and  legislative  measures,"  leading  to 
the  development  of  these  rights.  This  resolution,  which  applies  to 
both  independent  and  dependent  areas,  was  also  supported  by  the 
United  States. 

The  third  resolution,  on  which  the  United  States  abstained,  pro- 
vided for  accession  of  states  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Eights  of  Women. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  considered  a  number  of 
additional  issues  at  its  seventh  session,  March  16  to  April  3, 1953.  Its 
discussion  of  family  law  and  property  rights  of  spouses  was  based 
on  extensive  documentation  summarizing  the  replies  to  the  United 
Nations  Questionnaire  on  the  Legal  Treatment  of  Women  from  gov- 
ernments and  from  nongovernmental  organizations.  The  U.  S.  repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Lorena  Hahn,  urged  attention  first  to  the  situation 
of  women  in  normal  family  relationships  so  that  the  Commission 
could  develop  a  foundation  of  constructive  principles  before  dealing 
with  such  problems  as  divorce.  The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  urge  governments  to  "take  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  ensure  the  equality  of  rights  and  duties  of  husband 
and  wife  in  family  matters,"  including  the  right  of  wives  to  work 
outside  the  home  and  equality  for  both  spouses  in  acquiring,  using, 
and  disposing  of  property,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
adopted  this  recommendation  at  its  meeting  in  July. 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  women  of  Lebanon  had  achieved 
full  political  rights  since  its  1952  meeting  and  that  as  the  result  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  women  in  Mexico  had  been  assured  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections.  In  connection  with  the  Commission's 
consideration  of  a  report  on  women  in  the  political  and  public  life 
of  their  countries,  the  United  States  proposed  an  expansion  of  infor- 
mation in  this  field,  including  a  summary  of  previous  suggestions  on 
ways  by  which  political  rights  for  women  might  be  achieved  and  made 
effective. 
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Several  members  of  the  Commission  proposed  a  draft  convention  on 
the  nationality  of  married  women  based  on  the  principles  of  equality 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1950.  Since  the  International  Law 
Commission  (Ilc)  is  studying  the  overall  problem  of  nationality,  the 
United  States  favored  Ilc  consideration  of  the  proposed  principles 
on  the  nationality  of  married  women  along  with  other  aspects  of 
nationality.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the  proposed  draft 
convention  on  the  nationality  of  married  women  be  circulated  to 
governments  for  review  and  comment,  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  approved  this  recommendation.  The  United  States,  which 
is  already  a  party  to  the  Montevideo  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of 
Women,  similar  in  principle  to  the  proposed  draft,  supported  this 
action  but  at  the  same  time  reserved  its  position  regarding  the  pro- 
posed draft  convention. 

World  War  II  Prisoners  of  War 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  considered  for  the  second 
time  the  pressing  problem  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  still  un- 
repatriated  or  unaccounted  for.  This  problem  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session  in  1950  by  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  view  of  clear  evidence 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  failed  to  repatriate  or  otherwise  account  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  German,  Japanese,  and  other  prisoners  of 
war  and  after  repeated  diplomatic  representations  to  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  question  had  achieved  no  fruitful  results.  Over 
Soviet-bloc  opposition,  the  fifth  Assembly  had  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  expert  Ad  Hoc  Commission  to  collect  and  evaluate 
information  submitted  by  governments  on  prisoners  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  to  take  measures  to  assist  in  their  repatriation.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  however,  have  completely  disregarded 
the  Commission's  appeals  for  information,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the 
only  country  invited  to  attend  the  Commission's  sessions  that  has  failed 
to  send  representatives.  In  its  September  1953  Progress  Report  to  the 
Secretary-General,  the  Commission  (which  is  composed  of  J.  G.  Guer- 
rero of  El  Salvador,  Vice  President  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice;  Countess  Bernadotte  of  Sweden;  and  Aung  Khine,  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Burma)  described  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  the 
Commission  as  "the  main  obstacle  through  which  its  best  efforts  have 
been  frustrated." 

The  Secretary-General,  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  placed  the  question  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war 
on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly's  eighth  session. 
On  September  17  the  Assembly,  again  over  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet 
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bloc,  approved  the  inclusion  of  the  item  on  the  agenda  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  5,  with  1  abstention. 

The  Assembly's  Third  Committee  first  adopted  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  eight  Latin  American  countries  and  opposed  only  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  inviting  representatives  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  none  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  state  the  views  of  their  Governments  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  question.  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  representatives,  in  state- 
ments to  the  Committee,  then  gave  information  on  prisoners  of  war 
from  their  countries  who  were  still  unrepatriatecl  or  otherwise  un- 
accounted for  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  and 
others  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  appealed  to  the  detaining  govern- 
ments and  authorities  to  repatriate  and  furnish  full  information  on 
these  prisoners  and  stressed  the  importance  of  continued  United  Na- 
tions interest  in  the  problem. 

The  Committee  then  debated  two  draft  resolutions.  One  of  these, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Australia,  Brazil,  Thailand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  reiterated  the  Assembly's  "grave  and  con- 
tinuing concern"  at  the  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  World  War 
II  prisoners  of  war  have  not  yet  been  repatriated  or  otherwise  ac- 
counted for  and  urgently  appealed  to  all  governments  and  authorities 
still  holding  such  prisoners  to  give  them  an  unrestricted  opportunity 
of  repatriation.  The  draft  also  requested  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  assist  in  a  solution  of  the  problem ;  noted  with 
concern  that  certain  governments  and  authorities  have  so  far  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission ;  and  urgently  appealed  to  all  such 
governments  and  authorities  to  give  the  Commission  their  full  coopera- 
tion. A  new  paragraph  was  later  inserted  to  take  account  of  an 
amendment  that  had  been  suggested  by  Iraq.  This  paragraph  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  some  progress  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  expressed  the  hope  that  those 
governments  and  Red  Cross  societies  that  have  contributed  to  that 
progress  would  continue  their  efforts. 

The  second  draft  resolution,  introduced  by  Byelorussia,  stated  that 
by  virtue  of  article  107  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  the  problem 
of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  was  not  within  the  Organization's 
competence  and  that  the  activities  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  were 
being  used  "to  sow  hatred  and  hostility  between  nations."  The  draft 
called  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commission. 

The  large  majority  of  members  participating  in  the  debate  supported 
the  joint  draft  resolution  and  opposed  the  Byelorussian  proposal.  The 
Soviet-bloc  representatives,  however,  continued  to  insist  that  con- 
sideration of  the  question  by  the  United  Nations  was  illegal  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Assembly  had  rejected  this  argument  on  previous  occa- 
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sions  by  overwhelming  majorities.  They  maintained  that  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  question  to  the  Assembly  was  to  wage  a  propaganda 
campaign  against  the  Soviet  Union.  They  even  charged  that  the  Com- 
mission had  collected  falsified  information  and  that  it  was  the  United 
States  and  others  rather  than  the  U.S.S.E.  that  were  still  detaining 
World  War  II  prisoners. 

Governor  James  F.  Byrnes,  the  U.S.  representative,  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  draft  resolution  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  others.  He  described  the  World  War  II  prisoner-of-war  problem 
as  one  of  the  most  tragic  before  the  Assembly  and  stated  that  the 
United  Xations  owed  it  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  to  make 
every  effort  to  solve  the  question.  He  noted  that  the  failure  to  carry 
out  a  plan  that  afforded  prisoners  an  unrestricted  opportunity  of 
repatriation  and  also  the  failure  to  account  for  all  prisoners  taken  in 
the  course  of  hostilities  constituted  serious  violations  of  international 
law.  He  gave  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  specific  agreements  con- 
cluded by  the  Allied  Powers  with  respect  to  the  repatriation  of  German 
and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  and  of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  live  up  to  these  agreements.  Governor  Byrnes  summarized  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  had 
obtained  regarding  the  numbers  of  prisoners  that  remained  to  be  re- 
patriated or  otherwise  accounted  for.  While  noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  recently  returned  some  World  War  II  prisoners,  he  stressed 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  must  go  much  further  and  fully  account  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  as  well.  He  stated  that,  if  the  present 
Soviet  leaders  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  alleviate  world  tension, 
the  problem  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  offered  them  one  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  prove  their  sincerity  and  appealed  to  the  U.S.S.E. 
and  other  Soviet-bloc  countries  to  give  their  full  cooperation  to  the 
Ad  Hoc  Commission. 

The  Third  Committee  adopted  the  joint  draft  resolution  on  Decem- 
ber 3  by  a  vote  of  44  to  5  (Soviet  bloc) ,  with  5  abstentions,  and  rejected 
a  Soviet  proposal  that  the  Byelorussian  draft  be  put  to  vote.  On 
December  7  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Committee  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  6  abstentions. 
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In  many  of  the  more  than  TO  non-self -governing  territories 
throughout  the  world  where  some  200  million  people  live  who  have  not 
yet  attained  full  self-government,  the  inhabitants  are  giving  increasing 
expression  to  their  political,  economic,  and  social  aspirations.  Prob- 
lems reflecting  these  aspirations  claim  more  and  more  attention  in 
various  organs  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations  under  chapters 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  charter.  Chapter  XI,  the  Declaration 
Regarding  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,  sets  forth  the  respon- 
sibilities of  members  administering  non-self-governing  territories, 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories. 
Chapters  XII  and  XIII  establish  the  United  Nations  trusteeship 
system,  which  provides  for  special  international  supervision  of  the 
administration  of  those  non-self-governing  territories  known  as  trust 
territories.  Though  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  administering 
authorities,  trust  territories  are  not  under  their  sovereignty.  There 
are  now  11  such  territories  inhabited  by  more  than  18  million  people. 

The  United  States  plays  an  active  role  in  this  significant  field.  The 
international  responsibilities  of  this  country  Avith  regard  to  dependent 
territories  arise  both  from  its  membership  in  organizations  concerned 
with  these  territories  and  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  itself 
administers  a  number  of  non-self-governing  territories,  including  one 
trust  territory.  During  1953  the  United  States  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  several  of  its  committees,  the 
Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Assembly's  Commit- 
tee on  Information  from  Non- Self- Governing  Territories,  and  two 
ad  hoc  bodies  of  the  Assembly — the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  South- 
West  Africa  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  deciding  whether  a  territory  is  or  is  not  a  territory  whose 
people  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government.  As 
an  administering  authority,  the  United  States  reported  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  as  well  as  on 
Alaska,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  United  States  was  able  to  report 
that  Puerto  Rico  had  achieved  a  "full  measure  of  self-government  as 
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a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  on  July  25,  1952, 
and  therefore  no  longer  fell  within  the  category  of  territories  on  which 
information  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  also  participated  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  South 
Pacific  Commissions.  These  two  regional  international  organiza- 
tions, while  not  integral  parts  of  the  United  Nations  system,  are  simi- 
larly concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  the  de- 
pendent territories  in  their  respective  areas. 


TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

In  1953,  owing  to  a  change  in  its  schedule  for  the  examination  of 
annual  reports  on  the  11  trust  territories  administered  under  the  In- 
ternational Trusteeship  System,  the  Trusteeship  Council  met  in  only 
one  regular  session.  At  this,  its  twelfth  session,  the  Council  examined 
reports  on  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  and  the  four  trust 
territories  in  the  Pacific,  including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  U.S.  administration.  After  discussing  each  report 
and  obtaining  supplementary  information  by  questioning  a  special 
representative  from  each  territorial  administration,  the  Council 
adopted  detailed  conclusions  and  recommendations  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  the  particular  territory  concerned.  In  this 
connection,  the  Council  also  took  into  account  the  reports  of  its  sec- 
ond visiting  mission  to  the  trust  territories  in  the  Pacific.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  considered  294  petitions  relating  to  conditions  in 
the  trust  territories  and  discussed  a  number  of  special  questions  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Trusteeship  Council's  conclusions  and  recommendations  were 
considered  by  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which,  in 
turn,  adopted  nine  resolutions  on  trusteeship  matters. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Some  98  island  groups  comprising  the  Marshalls,  Carolines,  and 
Marianas  (except  Guam)  make  up  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  These  island  groups  have  a  total  population  of  some  55,000 
and  are  scattered  over  3  million  square  miles  of  ocean.  Formerly  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate  under  Japanese  administration,  these  is- 
lands were  occupied  by  U.S.  military  forces  during  World  War  II. 
On  July  18,  1947,  a  trusteeship  agreement  entered  into  force  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  which 
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placed  the  territory  under  U.S.  administration  as  a  strategic  trust 
territory.  On  July  1,  1951,  the  administration  of  the  trust  territory 
was  transferred  by  the  President  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  however,  on  January  1,  1953,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  islands  of  Saipan  and  Tinian  was  transferred  back 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  On  J uly  17, 1953,  naval  administration 
was  extended  to  include  all  of  the  Northern  Marianas  (except  Rota) 
in  an  area  to  be  known  as  the  Saipan  District. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VISITING  MISSION 

Between  February  16  and  March  10,  1953,  a  U.N.  visiting  mission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Syria,  and  the  United  Kingdom  visited  the  headquarters  and  the 
various  island  groups  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
In  its  generally  favorable  report  on  the  territory,  the  mission  com- 
mended the  U.S.  administration  for  having  brought  about  substantial 
progress  in  the  political  sphere.  While  it  hoped  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  territorial  legislature,  the  mission  recommended 
that  at  the  present  stage  of  advancement  attention  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  regional  and 
district  organs  of  local  government.  The  mission  expressed  no  final 
opinion  on  the  question  of  transferring  the  headquarters  of  the  admin- 
istration from  Honolulu  to  a  point  within  the  territory  but  did  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  disadvantages  as  well  as  advan- 
tages to  such  a  move.  Among  its  other  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  mission,  while  noting  substantial  progress  in  the  economic 
field,  considered  that  greater  progress  might  be  achieved  in  agricul- 
tural development  and  referred  to  a  number  of  serious  problems  that 
might  deter  future  economic  advancement.  It  urged  early  final 
action  to  settle  the  long-pending  claims  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
redemption  of  Japanese  currency,  bonds,  and  postal  savings  and 
expressed  concern  that  the  decision  to  liquidate  the  administration- 
operated  Island  Trading  Company  would  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  territory.  The  mission  was  favorably  impressed 
by  the  work  of  the  administration  in  the  social  and  educational  fields 
generally  and  by  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  disseminate  information  on 
the  United  Nations  among  the  inhabitants. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  twelfth  session  in  June  1953  exam 
ined  in  some  detail  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  on  its 
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administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the 
period  July  1, 1951,  to  J une  30, 1952,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  visiting 
mission.  Frank  E.  Midkiff,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, who  served  on  the  U.S.  delegation  as  special  representative  of 
the  administering  authority,  explained  the  report  and  answered 
questions  relating  to  U.S.  administration  of  the  territory. 

In  general,  the  Trusteeship  Council  endorsed  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  its  visiting  mission.  It  also  noted  the  return  of 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  Saipan  District  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  back  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  requested 
the  U.S.  Government  "to  ensure  that  the  general  policies  applied  in 
respect  of  all  parts  of  the  territory  be  so  coordinated  as  to  meet  the 
evident  need  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  period  of  stability  in  adminis- 
tration and  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole."  The 
Council,  recalling  its  previous  recommendations  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  basic  legislation  for  the  territory,  considered  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  suitable  organic  act  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  and  was  pleased  to  note  that  a  draft  law  had  been  resub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  expressed  the  hope 
that  such  legislation  would  be  adopted  in  the  near  future. 

The  Council,  while  sharing  the  concern  of  the  visiting  mission  over 
the  prospective  dissolution  of  the  Island  Trading  Company,  welcomed 
the  further  study  being  made  by  the  administering  authority  regard- 
ing a  temporary  extension  of  the  life  of  the  company  and  recommended 
that  the  administering  authority  continue  to  assist  the  development  of 
indigenous  trading  enterprises  in  order  to  enable  them  to  assume  the 
functions  of  the  company  in  the  trading  sphere.  The  Council  also 
urged  the  administering  authority  to  press  forward  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  various  types  of  land  claims  of  the  territory's  inhabitants. 
The  Council,  like  the  visiting  mission,  considered  the  situation  in  the 
social  and  educational  fields  relatively  good,  but  it  also  agreed  with 
the  mission  that  medical  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  outlying 
islands  should  be  improved  and  that  further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
increase  the  numbers  and  qualifications  of  indigenous  teachers. 

Other  Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific 

The  Trusteeship  Council  in  1953  again  examined  conditions  in  New 
Guinea,  Nauru,  and  Western  Samoa  and  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations designed  to  stimulate  progress  there  in  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  fields. 
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NEW  GUINEA 

Australia  administers  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  jointly 
with  the  Territory  of  Papua.  Because  of  the  rugged  mountains,  the 
dense  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  population  of  over  a  million  speak- 
ing many  different  languages,  Australia  has  found  it  difficult  to  make 
contact  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  trust  territory.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  the  entire  territory  will  be  under  full  government  con- 
trol by  the  end  of  1954. 

In  1953  the  Trusteeship  Council  recommended,  inter  alia,  that  the 
administering  authority  take  all  practicable  steps,  including  the  pos- 
sible participation  as  observers  of  additional  indigenous  persons  in 
the  work  of  the  Papua-New  Guinea  Legislative  Council,  to  extend 
an  understanding  of  legislative  procedures  among  the  indigenous 
population.  The  Trusteeship  Council  also  urged  the  administering 
authority  to  develop  more  broadly  based  units  of  local  government. 
In  the  economic  and  social  fields,  the  Council  urged  that  the  adminis- 
tering authority  undertake  surveys  as  a  preliminary  to  planned  eco- 
nomic development  on  a  5-10  year  basis  and  develop  an  effective  road 
network  as  a  prerequisite  to  economic  development  and  social  cohe- 
sion. Improved  training  of  local  medical  assistants  and  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  an  integrated  system  of  hospitals  were  also  recom- 
mended. The  administering  authority  was  further  urged  to  provide 
scholarships  in  order  to  give  indigenous  students  access  to  secondary 
and  other  more  advanced  levels  of  education  and  gradually  to  substi- 
tute standard  English  for  Melanesian  Pidgin. 

NAURU 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  a  tiny  isolated  island  near  the  Equa- 
tor with  3,434  inhabitants,  is  administered  by  Australia  on  behalf  of 
itself,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  the  phosphate 
deposits  which  form  its  only  economic  resource  are  expected  to  be 
exhausted  in  70  years,  one  of  the  Trusteeship  Council's  principal 
concerns  is  the  long-range  problem  of  the  eventual  resettlement  of 
Nauru's  indigenous  inhabitants. 

Among  the  Trusteeship  Council's  recommendations  on  this  terri- 
tory in  1953  were  that  the  administering  authority  formulate  plans 
for  resettlement;  revise  the  provisions  for  the  local  government 
council;  and  intensify  the  program  of  training  Nauruans  to  fill 
higher  positions.  It  also  welcomed  such  developments  in  the  social 
field  as  plans  for  permitting  Chinese  workers  under  certain  conditions 
to  bring  their  families  to  the  territory  and  the  decision  to  build  a 
new  hospital. 
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WESTERN  SAMOA 

Two  large  islands  and  several  smaller  islands  and  islets  lying  to 
the  west  of  American  Samoa  in  the  South  Pacific  comprise  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Western  Samoa  administered  by  New  Zealand.  These 
islands,  which  have  a  rugged,  mountainous  terrain,  support  a  popula- 
tion of  83,128,  of  which  4,756  have  European  status. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  in  1953  commended  the  administering 
authority  for  its  "forward-looking  pronouncement"  of  policy  set 
forth  in  the  March  9,  1953,  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  and  especially  for  its  decision  to  submit  to  the  Samoans 
proposals  for  constitutional  reforms  designed  to  lead  to  full  self- 
government  for  Western  Samoa. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  also  noted  with  satisfaction  steps  for  the 
organized  staff  training  of  officials  and  the  introduction  of  a  progres- 
sive district  and  village  government  bill  into  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  Council  welcomed  the  initiation  of  a  general  economic  survey 
and  the  intention  of  the  administering  authority  to  carry  out  intensive 
measures  for  the  development  of  agricultural  production  and  com- 
mended the  decision  to  transfer  ownership  of  the  New  Zealand  Kepara- 
tion  Estates  to  the  Samoan  people.  It  noted  the  policy  to  establish 
subsidiary  hospitals  in  all  areas  of  the  territory  that  are  difficult  of 
access  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  preliminary  education  required  for 
medical  training.  It  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  administering 
authority  would  continue  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  education, 
including  consideration  of  the  question  of  compulsory  education,  and 
that  the  construction  and  opening  of  Samoa  College  would  not  result 
in  a  reduction  of  scholarships  granted  Samoans  for  education  in  New 
Zealand  but  rather  that  these  scholarships  in  the  future  would  be 
devoted  to  the  provision  of  additional  advanced  technical  and  uni- 
versity training. 

Trust  Territories  in  Africa 

Owing  to  the  rearrangement  of  its  schedule  referred  to  above,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  did  not  examine  conditions  in  the  African  trust 
territories  during  1953,  with  the  exception  of  Somaliland  under 
Italian  administration,  but  will  do  so  at  its  thirteenth  session  opening 
January  28,  1954.  The  Council  did,  however,  in  1953  consider  the 
special  problem  of  Togoland  unification  which  relates  to  two  of  the 
African  trust  territories, 
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SOMALILAND 

Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  is  a  barren  strip  of  land 
lying  between  Ethiopia  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a  population  of 
1.5  million,  the  majority  of  whom  are  nomads.  The  former  Italian 
colony  was  placed  under  Italian  trusteeship  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1949.  At  the  same  time,  the  Assembly  provided  for  an  Advisory 
Council  to  the  administering  authority  composed  of  Colombia,  Egypt, 
and  the  Philippines  and  for  Somaliland's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence in  1960.  Italy  is  not  a  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  as  it 
has  been  prevented  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
by  Soviet  vetoes ;  however,  it  has  been  granted  nonvoting  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

The  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  Somaliland  are 
among  those  adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  1953  session : 
The  Council  welcomed  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  U.N. 
Advisory  Council  and  the  administering  authority;  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  adjustment  of  the  frontier  with  Ethiopia  could  be  made 
an  urgent  matter  in  view  of  the  objective  of  attaining  independence 
by  1960 ;  recommended  the  drawing  up  and  implementation  of  a  defi- 
nite time  schedule  of  preparations  for  independence;  and  asked  the 
administering  authority  to  report  on  the  rate  of  progress  in  training 
the  Somalis  for  self-government.  The  Council  also  commended  the 
decrease  in  political  tension ;  the  increased  representation  given  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  Territorial  Council  and  the  development  of  that 
council;  the  increased  number  of  Somalis  in  the  government;  the 
further  separation  of  judicial  and  administrative  functions;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Court  of  Appeals ;  provision  by  law  for  a  Superior 
Court ;  and  the  drafting  of  judicial  regulations. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  expressed  the  belief  that  the  territory's 
economic  deficiencies  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 
economic  viability  and  considered  that  all  economic  resources  and  pos- 
sibilties  should  be  carefully  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions 
and  findings  of  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Mission.  The  Council 
urged  the  administering  authority  to  complete  the  elaboration  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  plan  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  basing 
an  independent  state  on  self-support.  It  commended  the  administer- 
ing authority  for  fostering  the  growth  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  for 
initiating  a  study  of  fisheries  and  expressed  the  belief  that  improved 
water  supplies  were  essential  to  economic  progress,  to  the  stabilization 
of  the  nomadic  population,  and  to  the  elimination  of  intertribal 
conflicts  in  certain  areas. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  territory's  health  problems,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  noted  the  increasing  attention  being  given  to 
preventive  health  measures  in  collaboration  with  the  World  Health 
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Organization.  It  welcomed  the  5 -year  plan  for  education,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  effective  development  of  education  would  require  a 
further  expansion  of  the  teacher-training  program  and  a  continuing 
increase  in  budgetary  allocations,  together  with  the  development  of 
the  Somali  language  in  written  form  and  the  creation  of  an 
appropriate  alphabet. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  1953  session  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  administering  authority,  in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Council,  continue  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare 
the  Somali  people  progressively  for  the  attainment  of  complete  inde- 
pendence. Such  steps  should  include  granting  legislative  powers  to 
the  Territorial  Council ;  progressively  transferring  the  administration 
of  Somaliland  to  the  indigenous  inhabitants;  completing  a  general 
economic  plan  for  the  territory ;  endeavoring  to  increase  the  revenue 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget ;  using  the  technical  assistance  facilities 
provided  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies ;  improv- 
ing the  system  of  public  education ;  and  revising  legislation  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Trusteeship  Agreement. 

The  General  Assembly  recommended  to  the  Governments  of  Italy 
and  Ethiopia  that  they  intensify  their  efforts  to  achieve  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  frontier  between  Ethiopia  and 
Somaliland. 

THE  EWE  AND  TOGOLAND  UNIFICATION  PROBLEM 

The  Ewe  and  Togoland  unification  problem  originally  arose  out 
of  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  Ewe  people  in  the  trust  territories 
of  British  Togoland  and  French  Togoland,  along  with  the  Ewes 
in  the  British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  to  be  united  under  a  single 
administration.  More  recently  the  movement  for  the  unification  of 
the  Ewe  people  has  joined  forces  with  Togoland  organizations  advo- 
cating the  unification  of  the  two  trust  territories  as  a  whole.  The 
Ewe  people,  who  represent  about  30  percent  of  the  population  in 
British  Togoland  and  about  20  percent  of  the  population  in  French 
Togoland,  live  along  the  coast  of  both  territories. 

This  very  perplexing  problem  has  been  considered  by  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  and  the  General  Assembly  for  nearly  7  years,  and  twice 
the  Council  has  instructed  its  visiting  missions  to  West  Africa  to 
study  the  problem  at  firsthand.  In  a  special  report  on  this  problem 
the  1952  visiting  mission  to  the  Togolands  reported  that,  although 
there  is  a  widespread  desire  among  the  Togolanders  for  unification, 
no  single  form  of  unification  was  acceptable  to  a  majority  and  no 
change  in  the  existing  administrative  arrangements  for  the  two  trust 
territories  was  warranted.   After  considering  this  report,  the  seventh 
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General  Assembly  asked  the  administering  authorities  of  the  two 
territories  to  undertake  extensive  consultations  with  the  main  political 
groups  in  the  territories  and  to  recreate  on  more  effective  lines  the 
Joint  Council  for  Togoland  Affairs,  which  had  previously  been  un- 
successful in  securing  the  participation  of  certain  of  the  principal 
political  parties. 

At  its  twelfth  session  in  July  1953  the  Trusteeship  Council  heard 
statements  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  administering  authori- 
ties on  the  steps  they  had  taken  toward  reestablishing  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  also  prepared  a  special  report  on  the  matter  for 
submission  to  the  General  Assembly. 

At  the  eighth  General  Assembly  four  petitioners  representing 
various  viewpoints  were  given  oral  hearings  during  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  problem  of  Ewe  and  Togoland  unifica- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  consideration,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
three  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  recom- 
mended the  reestablishment  by  direct  universal  suffrage  of  the  Joint 
Council  for  Togoland  Affairs,  with  power  to  consider  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  unification  question  and  all  other  matters  af- 
fecting both  French-  and  British-administered  Togoland.  The  two 
administering  authorities  were  also  asked  to  assist  representatives 
of  the  various  political  groups  to  explain  freely  throughout  Togoland 
their  views  on  the  unification  problem  and  to  take  "all  necessary 
measures  to  insure  freedom  of  speech,  movement,  and  assembly  in 
all  parts  of  the  territories."  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  46  in  favor,  with  9  members,  including  the  United  States,  abstain- 
ing. The  United  States  abstained  because  certain  language  in  the 
resolution  prejudged  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  terri- 
tories in  favor  of  unification. 

The  second  resolution  "urgently"  invited  the  administering  au- 
thorities to  revise  the  electoral  system  in  both  territories  so  as  to 
insure  that  all  adult  persons  may  qualify  for  the  vote.  It  also  rec- 
ommended that  political  parties  in  the  territories  work  closely  with 
the  administering  authorities  toward  carrying  out  the  identification 
of  adults  for  electoral  purposes.  The  Assembly  adopted  this  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  52  (United  States)  to  1,  with  4  abstentions. 
In  its  third  resolution  the  Assembly  expressed  the  view  that  further 
constitutional  changes  leading  toward  self-government  in  the  neigh- 
boring Gold  Coast — with  which  British  Togoland  is  administered 
as  an  integral  part — may  require  a  revision  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment for  the  territory  and  that  such  a  revision,  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  Togoland  unification,  would  also  affect  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  French  Togoland.  This  resolution  also  requested  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  reexamine  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
achieving  in  the  two  trust  territories  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trustee- 
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ship  system  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  ninth  General  Assembly. 
The  final  vote  on  this  resolution  was  37  (United  States)  to  3,  with  12 
abstentions. 

CAMEROONS  UNIFICATION 

A  somewhat  similar  problem,  but  one  which  has  not  attained  the 
same  proportions  as  the  Togoland  unification  problem,  exists  with 
respect  to  the  trust  territories  of  the  Cameroons  under  British  ad- 
ministration and  the  Cameroons  under  French  administration.  One 
of  the  three  petitioners  representing  groups  in  the  French  Cameroons 
who  were  heard  by  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  eighth  General 
Assembly  spoke  in  favor  of  unification  of  the  two  Cameroons.  The 
General  Assembly  referred  the  matters  raised  by  these  petitioners 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  recommended  that  the  Council  report 
on  the  results  of  its  study  to  the  ninth  General  Assembly. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 
OTHER  THAN  TRUST  TERRITORIES 

United  Nations  members  that  "have  or  assume  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  territories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  achieved 
a  full  measure  of  self-government"  undertake  under  chapter  XI  of 
the  charter  certain  obligations  to  insure  the  advancement  of  these 
peoples.  One  of  the  specific  obligations  undertaken  is  the  annual 
transmission  to  the  Secretary-General  of  information  of  a  technical 
nature  on  social,  educational,  and  economic  conditions  in  such  of  these 
territories  as  are  not  administered  under  the  trusteeship  system.  This 
information  is  transmitted  in  a  standard  form  which  consists  of  a 
topical  outline  arranged  under  educational,  social,  and  economic 
headings.  An  optional  category  of  the  standard  form  provides  for 
the  voluntary  submission  of  political  information.  Every  third  year 
the  Secretary-General  prepares  full  summaries  and  analyses  of  the 
information  transmitted,  and  in  intervening  years  summaries  and 
analyses  of  significant  changes  are  prepared. 

Committee  on  Information  From 
N on-Self -Governing  Territories 

The  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories meets  each  year  1  month  before  the  opening  of  the  General 
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Assembly  to  consider  the  information  that  has  been  transmitted  under 
article  73  (e)  of  the  charter  and  to  consider  any  other  questions  that 
the  General  Assembly  may  refer  to  it.  In  1946  the  General  Assembly 
established  a  committee  to  perform  this  function  for  a  1-year  term. 
This  ad  hoc  body  was  renewed  annually  until  1949,  when  a  committee 
was  established  for  a  3-year  term.  The  General  Assembly  in  1951 
renamed  this  committee  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  and  in  1952  reestablished  it  for  a  further 
term  of  3  years. 

Since  1949  the  Committee  has  followed  the  practice  of  giving  major 
emphasis  at  each  session  to  one  of  the  functional  fields  on  which  in- 
formation is  transmitted ;  i.  e.,  educational,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions. At  its  1953  session  educational  conditions  in  non-self - 
governing  territories  were  stressed.  Economic  and  social  conditions 
in  these  territories,  including  international  collaboration  and  assist- 
ance in  these  fields;  the  association  of  non-self -governing  territories 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Information;  and  the  communica- 
tion from  the  United  States  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  trans- 
mission of  information  on  Puerto  Rico  were  also  discussed  by  the 
Committee  at  this  session. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  in  1953  included  eight  members 
who  transmit  information  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter  on  59 
territories  and  eight  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly's 
Fourth  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly.  The  members  trans- 
mitting information  in  1953  were  Australia,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  The  eight  nonadministering  members  elected  by  the 
Fourth  Committee  were  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  India,  In- 
donesia, Iraq,  and  Pakistan. 

One  administering  member,  Belgium,  did  not  participate  in  the 
Committee's  1953  session.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Belgian  representative  stated  that  Belgium  did  not  "intend 
to  yield  to  the  tendency  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
are  more  or  less  openly  desirous  of  progressively  assimilating  the 
system  of  non-self -governing  territories  to  the  International  Trustee- 
ship System.  Nor  has  it  any  intention  of  permitting  discriminatory 
attempts  on  Belgian  sovereignty  which  are  in  no  way  authorized  by 
the  Charter."  In  previous  years  Belgium,  along  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  had  expressed  reservations  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  Committee.  This  was  the  first  occasion,  however,  on 
which  a  member  of  the  Committee  did  not  participate  in  one  of  its  1 
sessions. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 

The  Committee's  special  report  on  educational  conditions  gave  de- 
tailed attention  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  language  of 
instruction,  primary  education,  teacher  training,  education  of  women, 
vocational  training,  financing  education,  and  community  education. 
The  report  noted  that  an  appreciable  advance  had  been  made  in  edu- 
cation in  non-self -governing  territories  since  1950,  when  the  Commit- 
tee last  considered  educational  conditions  in  detail,  but  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  Committee's  report  lists  the  following  as  the 
objectives  of  education  in  dependent  areas:  (1)  development  of  re- 
sponsibility to  enable  dependent  peoples  to  share  in  the  conduct  of 
their  own  affairs;  (2)  improvement  of  economic  productivity  and 
health  so  as  to  raise  living  standards;  (3)  promotion  of  social  prog- 
ress; (4)  extension  of  intellectual  development  giving  access  to  all 
levels  of  culture. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  on  November  27,  1953,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  the  special  report  on  education  prepared 
by  the  Committee.  This  resolution  emphasized  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation in  non-self -governing  territories  that  were  set  out  in  the  special 
report.  It  asked  the  administering  authorities  to  make  full  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program  and  the 
programs  of  the  specialized  agencies  to  carry  out  these  aims  and  to 
take  advantage  of  offers  of  scholarships  by  member  states  for  stu- 
dents from  dependent  territories.  The  resolution  also  asked  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  communicate  the  Committee's  report  on  education 
and  the  Assembly's  resolution  to  members  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  non-self -governing  territories,  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 
IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

A  problem  that  has  concerned  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  for  the  past  three  sessions  relates  to  ways  of 
bringing  about  a  closer  association  of  non-self -governing  territories 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  During  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, two  main  points  of  view  have  emerged.  One  of  these  would  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  participation  of  representatives  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  in  the  work  of  the  Committee.  The  representative 
of  India  has  expanded  this  concept  to  suggest  a  status  of  "associate 
membership"  for  which  such  territories  would  be  eligible.  Those 
territories  that  had  been  listed  as  non-self -governing  but  on  which 
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information  was  no  longer  transmitted  would  have  prior  claim  to 
this  status.  The  other  point  of  view,  put  forth  by  the  major  colonial 
powers,  emphasizes  that  the  responsibility  for  the  representation 
of  non-self-governing  territories  in  U.N.  bodies  must  rest  with  the 
members  administering  such  territories.  The  U.S.  position  has  been 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  about  a  closer  association  of  in- 
habitants of  non-self -governing  territories  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  the  most  practical  way  of  providing  for  a  closer  as- 
sociation of  these  territories  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  further  the  practice  which  had  been  followed  in 
the  past  by  some  administering  members  of  attaching  to  their  dele- 
gations suitably  qualified  persons  from  the  territories. 

At  its  1953  session  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  inviting  member  states  that  administer  ter- 
ritories having  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  economic,  social, 
and  educational  policies  to  include  in  their  delegations,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  principle  of  unity  of  representation,  indigenous  repre- 
sentatives especially  qualified  to  speak  on  those  matters  as  they  re- 
late to  the  territories.  The  United  States  supported  this  recommen- 
dation. At  the  eighth  General  Assembly,  however,  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee amended  the  proposed  resolution  to  request  the  Committee  on 
Information  "to  continue,  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 647  (VII),  the  study  of  means  of  securing  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  participation  of  duly  qualified  representatives  of  the 
peoples  of  non-self-governing  territories  in  its  work."  The  resolution, 
as  amended,  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
43  to  8,  with  7  countries,  including  the  United  States,  abstaining. 
The  U.S.  abstention  was  based  on  the  view  that  the  1953  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Information  had  already  carried  out  the  study 
envisaged  by  the  Fourth  Committee's  amendment  and  had  already 
made  the  most  practical  recommendation  possible  in  the  original  draft 
resolution  submitted  to  the  eighth  General  Assembly. 

In  a  second  resolution  on  the  question  of  representation,  the  As- 
sembly noted  that  some  members  of  the  Committee  on  Information 
have  attached  "specialist  advisers"  to  their  delegations  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  "those  members  which  have  not  hitherto  found  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  will  find  it  appropriate  to  associate  with  their  delega- 
tions persons  specially  qualified  in  the  functional  fields  within  the 
Committee's  purview."  The  United  States  supported  this  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48-0,  with  8  abstentions. 

A  related  resolution  which  occasioned  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Fourth  Committee  concerned  the  recruitment  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat staff  from  non-self-governing  territories.  As  finally  approved, 
39  to  15,  with  6  abstentions,  this  resolution  recommended  that  the 
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Secretary-General  consider  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  recruit- 
ment of  suitably  qualified  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing  territories 
and  trust  territories  for  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  The  United  States,  sup- 
porting the  view  of  the  Secretary-General  that  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  to  put  this  matter  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  voted 
against  the  proposal. 

The  "Factors"  Question 

For  the  past  3  years  the  General  Assembly  and  some  of  its  com- 
mittees have  been  concerned  with  attempts  to  answer  the  questions, 
what  constitutes  a  non-self-governing  territory  and  when  can  it  be 
said  that  such  a  territory  has  achieved  self-government  or  independ- 
ence? These  questions  have  been  studied  in  terms  of  the  "factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  a  territory  has  attained  a 
full  measure  of  self-government."  The  answers  to  them  are  important 
because  of  the  specific  charter  obligation  undertaken  by  U.  N.  mem- 
bers that  administer  territories  "whose  people  have  not  yet  achieved  a 
full  measure  of  self-government"  to  transmit  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General information  on  economic,  social,  and  educational  condi- 
tions in  these  territories.  The  questions  had  special  significance  for 
the  United  States  during  1953  because  on  January  19,  1953,  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  informed  the  Secretary-General 
that  by  virtue  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Kico  on  J uly  25,  1952,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  by  their  free  choice  had  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  met  at  U.N.  headquarters  from 
July  21  to  July  30,  1953,  pursuant  to  the  seventh  General  Assembly 
resolution  requesting  the  Committee  to  continue  and  carry  out  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  a  territory  has  or  has  not  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government.  The  10-member  Committee  (Australia,  Belgium, 
Burma,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Iraq,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Venezuela)  had  before  it  the  list  of  factors 
already  approved  by  the  Assembly  at  its  seventh  session.  This  list 
had  grown  out  of  studies  of  the  factors  question  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  in  1951, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  sixth  General  Assem- 
bly, and  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  that  met  in  1952.  The 
new  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  also  been  asked  to  take  into  account  the 
views  of  members  as  communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
reasons  that  had  led  members  to  discontinue  reporting  on  several  of 
their  territories.    Originally  73  territories  were  listed  under  article 
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73  (e),  but  by  1951  the  number  being  reported  on  had  been  reduced 
to  60. 

As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  work,  a  revised  list  of  factors  which 
incorporated  those  included  in  the  earlier  list  was  forwarded  to  the 
eighth  General  Assembly.  The  revised  list  was  arranged  in  three  sec- 
tions: (1)  factors  indicative  of  the  attainment  of  independence;  (2) 
factors  indicative  of  the  attainment  of  other  systems  of  self-govern- 
ment in  continuing  association  with  the  metropolitan  country  or  in 
other  forms;  and  (3)  factors  indicative  of  the  free  association  of  a 
territory  with  the  metropolitan  or  other  country  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  country.  In  its  report  the  Committee  reiterated  that  no  list  of 
factors  could  do  more  than  serve  as  a  guide  and  that  each  specific  case 
would  have  to  be  considered  and  decided  on  its  own  particular  merits. 
The  Committee  also  concluded  that  it  was  not  possible  to  define  the 
"concept  of  a  full  measure  of  self-government"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  charter.  Finally  the  Committee's  report  enumerated  several  fea- 
tures "guaranteeing  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
in  relation  to  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter." 

In  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  discussion  of  the 
"factors  problem"  primarily  revolved  around  the  question  of  the  com- 
petence to  make  the  decision  to  cease  reporting  on  a  territory  under 
article  73  (e)  of  the  charter.  Most  administering  members  maintained 
that  this  decision  was  exclusively  their  prerogative.  The  United 
States  considers  that  under  its  Constitution  the  Congress  alone  can 
determine  the  constitutional  position  of  the  territories  under  its 
sovereignty  and  that  the  decision  to  cease  reporting  rests  solely  with 
the  U.S.  Government.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  does 
not  believe  that  the  interpretation  of  the  expressions  "non-self -govern- 
ing territories"  and  "territories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained 
a  full  measure  of  self-government,"  since  they  appear  in  the  charter, 
is  a  matter  for  unilateral  determination  by  individual  administering 
members.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  recognizes  a  wide  power  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  discuss,  express  its  views,  and  adopt  recom- 
mendations. Many  nonadministering  members  maintained  that  the 
General  Assembly  was  the  ultimate  authority  for  deciding  when  a 
territory  has  achieved  self-government. 

Over  the  opposition  of  a  considerable  number  of  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  the  Fourth  Committee  amended  the  list  of  fac- 
tors that  had  been  recommended  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  It  then 
adopted  a  resolution  that  approved  the  amended  list  of  factors  and 
recommended  that  it  be  used  as  a  guide  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  administering  members  in  determining  when  a  territory  is  no 
longer  within  the  scope  of  chapter  XI  of  the  charter  in  order  that  a 
decision  may  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  continuation  or 
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cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  required  by  chapter  XI 
of  the  charter.  The  resolution  also  requested  the  Committee  on 
Information  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  future  in  proposing  to  the 
General  Assembly  any  modifications  of  the  list  of  factors  that  it 
considers  necessary. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  not  able  to  vote  for  this  resolution  because 
of  the  cursory  manner  in  which  the  list  of  factors  had  been  amended 
by  the  Fourth  Committee  and  because  of  the  paragraph  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  referred  to  the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  on 
the  continuance  or  cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  on  a 
territory. 

Cessation  of  the  Transmission  of  Information 

PUERTO  RICO 

One  of  the  principal  questions  before  the  eighth  General  Assembly 
from  the  United  States  point  of  view  was  the  decision  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  cease  transmitting  information  on  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
Nations.  Since  1946  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  article  73  (e) 
of  the  charter,  had  transmitted  annually  to  the  Secretary-General  in- 
formation on  Puerto  Eico  as  a  territory  "whose  peoples  have  not  yet 
attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government."  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Constitution 
promulgated  on  July  25,  1952,  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  concluded  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  had 
attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government  and  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  transmit  information  on  Puerto  Rico 
under  article  73  (e).  The  U.S.  Government  informed  the  United 
Nations  of  this  decision  and  transmitted  appropriate  documentation 
for  the  information  of  U.N.  members  in  communications  dated  Janu- 
ary 19  and  March  20, 1953. 

The  U.S.  communications  and  accompanying  documentation  were 
considered  first  by  the  1953  session  of  the  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  The 
Committee  reviewed  the  documentation  and  heard  Antonio  Fernos- 
Isern,  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  and  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Committee,  who  explained  in  detail  the  process  by 
which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  had  established  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  fulfillment  of  their  freely  expressed  wishes.  The 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  with  3  abstentions,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  India,  which  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  political  advancement  achieved  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
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Rico.  The  resolution  further  noted  "that  the  information  before  it 
indicated  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  might  be  consid- 
ered as  falling  outside  the  scope  of  Article  73(e)." 

Discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  eighth 
General  Assembly  was  preceded  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence  Party  and  the  so-called 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  Party  to  obtain  oral  hearings.  The  U.S. 
representative  in  the  Fourth  Committee,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
strongly  opposed  these  hearings  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  an  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  domestic  political  parties  whose  views  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  people  in  free,  democratic  elections.  An  addi- 
tional reason  for  opposing  the  request  of  the  Nationalist  Party  was 
the  terrorist  character  of  the  group.  Motions  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee to  hear  representatives  of  the  Independence  Party  and  the 
Nationalist  Party  were  defeated  by  votes  of  25  to  19,  with  11 
abstentions,  and  29  to  17,  with  8  abstentions,  respectively. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  assisted  in  presenting  the  Puerto  Rican  case  in 
the  Fourth  Committee  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Antonio  Fernos-Isern,  who  again  served  as  a  special  representa- 
tive on  the  U.S.  delegation.  To  insure  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  would  have  the  greatest  possible  understanding  of  what  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  had  achieved,  they  described  fully  the  new  con- 
stitutional position  and  status  of  Puerto  Rico  and  commented  on 
related  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions.  The  ensuing  debate 
provided  an  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  strides  that 
Puerto  Rico  has  made  under  U.S.  administration,  and  statements 
by  other  delegations  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  large  measure  of 
good  will  that  exists  in  many  countries  toward  Puerto  Rico.  Although 
a  large  majority  of  United  Nations  members  clearly  supported  the 
United  States  view  that  Puerto  Rico  had  achieved  a  full  measure  of 
self-government,  some  members  appeared  to  be  unable  to  consider  the 
Puerto  Rican  case  solely  on  its  merits  and  tended  to  view  it  in  relation 
to  other  aspects  of  the  highly  controversial  "colonial  question."  Cer- 
tain members  endeavored  to  equate  the  concept  of  a  full  measure  of 
self-government  with  independence  and  insisted  that  only  through 
independence  could  a  territory  emerge  from  a  dependent  status. 

After  extensive  discussion  seven  Latin  American  states  joined  to 
cosponsor  a  resolution  favorable  to  the  U.S.  position.  This  elaborate 
resolution  recognized  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  now  attained 
a  new  constitutional  status  by  democratic  means ;  that  the  association 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  has  been  established 
as  a  mutually  agreed  association ;  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  effec- 
tively exercised  their  right  to  self-determination ;  and  that  the  territory 
has  clearly  become  an  autonomous  entity.    The  resolution  considered 
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that  "due  to  these  circumstances  the  Declaration  regarding  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  and  the  provisions  established  under  Chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Eico"  and  that  it  was  "appropriate  that  the  transmission  of 
information  cease."  Finally,  the  resolution  expressed  the  assurance 
that  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  will  of  both  the  Puerto  Rican  and 
American  peoples  in  the  conduct  of  their  relations  under  their  present 
legal  statute  and  also  "in  the  eventuality  that  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  mutually  agreed  association  may  desire  any  change  in  the  terms  of 
this  association." 

An  attempt  by  the  Indian  representative  to  keep  the  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Assembly  for  another  year  and  to  create  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  hear  Puerto  Rican  minority  political  parties  and  groups 
was  defeated  by  the  Fourth  Committee.  Similarly,  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee voted  down  an  amendment  cosponsored  by  Burma,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Indonesia,  and  Mexico,  expressing  confidence  that  the 
United  States  would  "find  it  possible  to  continue  transmitting  with 
regard  to  Puerto  Rico  the  information  referred  to  in  Article  73  (e)  of 
the  Charter."  These  five  cosponsors  were  successful,  however,  in 
introducing  into  the  resolution  a  preambular  clause  asserting  the 
competence  of  the  General  Assembly  to  "decide"  whether  a  non-self- 
governing  territory  has  or  has  not  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government.  Since  a  substantial  number  of  members  do  not  agree 
that  the  General  Assembly  is  competent  in  such  cases,  the  inclusion  of 
this  amendment  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  cast  negative  votes 
or  to  abstain  on  the  resolution  which  they  would  otherwise  have  sup- 
ported. Consequently,  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  approved  by 
the  Fourth  Committee  by  a  vote  of  only  22  to  18,  with  19  abstentions. 

In  view  of  the  precedents  for  handling  chapter  XI  matters  in  the 
plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  because  of  the  significance 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  case,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  draft 
resolution  would  be  treated  as  "an  important  question,"  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  accordance  with  article  18  of  the  charter.  How- 
ever, after  a  protracted  discussion  the  Assembly  decided  that  each  of 
the  seven  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Fourth  Committee  on  chapter 
XI  matters  should  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  This  pro- 
cedural decision  made  it  impossible  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  com- 
petence clause  from  the  Puerto  Rican  resolution.  The  retention  of 
this  clause  in  the  resolution  as  finally  voted  in  the  plenary  session 
again  had  a  divisive  effect.  All  of  the  administering  members  except 
the  United  States  abstained  or  voted  against  the  resolution,  as  did  cer- 
tain other  members  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  Puerto  Rican  case. 

Though  it  too  had  abstained  in  the  Fourth  Committee  because  of 
the  competence  clause,  the  United  States  supported  the  resolution  in 
the  Assembly,  explaining  its  vote  in  part  as  follows :  "In  a  matter  of 
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this  sort  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  is  limited  by  the  charter 
provisions  to  discussion,  expression  of  views,  and  recommendations. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  a  territory  has  ceased  to  be  non-self-gov- 
erning is  one  which  in  the  last  analysis  can  only  be  made  by  the  ad- 
ministering power."  The  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  a  vote  of  26  to  16,  with  18  abstentions.  Although 
the  vote  did  not  reflect  the  wide  support  for  the  U.S.  position  on 
Puerto  Rico  that  existed  among  members  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
was  nevertheless  gratifying  because  by  a  clear  majority  the  Assembly 
recognized  that  Puerto  Rico  under  its  new  status  had  ceased  to  be  a 
non-self-governing  territory.  For  the  first  time  the  decision  of  an 
administering  authority  to  cease  reporting  was  accepted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  item  was  thereby  removed  from 
the  agenda  of  the  Assembly. 

The  highlight  of  the  Puerto  Rican  case  in  the  plenary  session  was 
the  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Lodge  transmitting  a  message 
from  President  Eisenhower  to  the  effect  that,  if  at  any  time  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legislative  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  more 
complete  or  even  absolute  independence,  the  President  would  immedi- 
ately recommend  to  the  Congress  that  such  independence  be  granted. 
This  statement  reaffirmed  and  underscored  the  dedication  of  the  United 
States  to  the  principles  of  political  freedom  and  self-determination  by 
emphasizing  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES  AND  SURINAM 

Another  case  involving  the  cessation  of  reporting  under  article 
73  (e)  of  the  charter  had  its  origin  in  the  decision  taken  by  the  Nether- 
lands Government  in  August  1951  to  cease  transmitting  information 
to  the  United  Nations  on  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam. 
At  its  sixth  session  the  General  Assembly  postponed  discussion  of  the 
question  pending  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors 
and  the  outcome  of  the  1952  Round  Table  Conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Netherlands  and  those  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  Surinam.  The  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly  again 
deferred  discussion  of  this  question  and  referred  it  to  the  new  Ad 
Hog  Committee  on  Factors,  with  instructions  to  examine  carefully 
the  documents  submitted  by  the  Netherlands  Government  relating 
to  the  two  territories  in  the  light  of  the  seventh  Assembly's  resolution 
on  factors  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  at  its  next  session.  How- 
ever, the  1953  session  of  the  Ad  Hog  Committee,  after  inconclusive 
debate  which  revealed  a  wide  divergency  of  views,  decided  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  without  recommendation. 
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In  presenting  their  case  at  the  eighth  session,  the  Netherlands  rep- 
resentatives did  not  claim  that  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam 
had  achieved  a  full  measure  of  self-government  but  stressed  that  the 
new  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  two  territories  made  it  im- 
possible to  continue  reporting  on  them.  Moreover,  the  territories 
themselves  were  opposed  to  the  submission  of  further  reports.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  Netherlands  contention  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  members.  Sweden  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Netherlands  to  inform  the  United  Nations  in 
due  course  of  the  results  of  its  negotiations  with  the  two  territories 
(which  the  Netherlands  had  said  were  shortly  to  be  resumed)  and 
postponing  consideration  of  the  cessation  question  until  the  results 
of  the  negotiations  were  known.  However,  the  Swedish  proposal 
was  substantially  amended  to  request  the  Netherlands  Government 
to  resume  the  transmission  of  information  on  the  two  territories 
"until  such  time  as  the  General  Assembly  takes  a  decision  that  the 
transmission  of  information  in  regard  to  those  territories  should  be 
discontinued."'  This  resolution  was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  a  vote  of  33  to  13.  with  8  abstentions.  After  the 
vote  the  Netherlands  representative  informed  the  Assembly  that  his 
Government  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  to  resume 
reporting. 

The  United  States,  which  could  have  supported  the  original  Swed- 
ish proposal,  voted  against  the  amended  resolution  as  it  did  not  believe 
the  proposed  Assembly  action  accorded  fully  with  the  U.S.  position 
on  the  question  of  cessation,  discussed  above. 

South-West  Africa 

The  former  German  colony  of  South-West  Africa,  which  after 
World  War  I  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  as  a  League  of  Nations  mandate,  is  the  only  such 
mandate  that  has  not  either  attained  its  independence  or  been  made 
a  trust  territory  under  United  Nations  supervision.  The  question 
of  the  international  responsibilities  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  regard  to  tins  territory  has  been  before  the  United  Nations  almost 
since  its  inception.  In  1950  this  question  was  placed  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  which  held  that,  while  the  Union  was  not 
obligated  to  place  South- West  Africa  under  U.N.  trusteeship,  the 
mandate  continued  to  exist,  that  supervisory  functions  should  be 
exercised  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  same  extent  that  they  had  been 
exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  the  Union,  acting  alone, 
was  not  competent  to  modify  the  mandate's  international  status. 
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The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1951 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Union  that  would  implement 
the  Court's  opinion  continued  its  efforts  in  1953,  but  without  success. 
At  its  eighth  session  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  that  estab- 
lished a  new  seven-member  committee  to  examine,  as  far  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the  former  mandates  system, 
information  and  petitions  concerning  South-West  Africa  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  conditions  in  that  territory  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Committee  was  also  authorized  to  continue  negotiations  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  In  a  second  resolution  the  Assembly  once 
again  reasserted  that  the  normal  way  of  modifying  the  international 
status  of  the  territory  would  be  to  place  it  under  the  Trusteeship 
System. 


WORK  OF  THE  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

The  United  States  continued  in  1953  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
two  regional  commissions — the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South 
Pacific  Commission — which  are  concerned  with  dependent  territories 
and  though  not  part  of  the  United  Nations  have  aims  that  are  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  member  gov- 
ernments of  the  Caribbean  Commission  are  France,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  These  four  Govern- 
ments, witn  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  constitute  the  six  members 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Both  of  these  Commissions  are 
advisory  and  consultative  bodies  on  economic  and  social  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  member  governments  and  to  the  32  territorial 
governments  in  the  two  regions.  Areas  of  U.S.  interest  in  the  two 
regions  are  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Eico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Each  Commission  is  assisted  by  two  auxiliary  bodies — a  research 
council  and  a  regional  conference  of  local  representatives.  The  re- 
search councils  are  composed  of  scientists  and  technicians  who  advise 
the  Commissions  on  a  wide  range  of  technical  subjects.  The  regional 
conferences  of  local  representatives  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
peoples  of  these  two  areas  to  discuss  their  economic  and  social  problems 
and  to  share  their  experience  and  knowledge  in  an  effort  to  raise  their 
economic  and  social  level.  The  conference  recommendations,  in  turn, 
provide  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  for  the  work  programs  of  the 
two  Commissions. 
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Both  organizations  maintain  permanent  secretariats  which  provide 
informational  and  advisory  services.  The  headquarters  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  is  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  and  that  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

There  is  full  exchange  of  information  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  two  Commissions  and  cooperation  on  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest. The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  have  attended 
meetings  of  the  regional  conferences  and  technical  meetings  held 
under  the  Commission's  auspices,  while  the  specialized  agencies  have 
cosponsored  technical  conferences  and  training  courses. 

Caribbean  Commission 

The  program  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  is  concentrated  in  the 
fields  of  agricultural,  forestry,  and  fisheries  development,  industrial 
development,  housing,  and  fundamental  education. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Commission  were  held  in  1953 — the  sixteenth 
in  Surinam  from  May  11  to  May  16  and  the  seventeenth  in  Trinidad 
from  November  30  to  December  4.  The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Carib- 
bean Research  Council  and  meetings  of  its  Research  Committees  on 
Education  and  Sociology,  on  Economics  and  Statistics,  and  Industrial 
Development  and  on  Agriculture,  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Forestry  were 
held  in  Trinidad  from  February  26  to  March  6,  1953. 

A  technical  conference  on  Caribbean  timbers,  their  utilization,  and 
trade  within  the  area  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
in  Trinidad  from  April  15  to  April  22,  1953.  This  conference  made 
recommendations  inter  alia  on  the  strengthening  of  local  forest  de- 
partments, group  marketing  of  lesser  known  tropical  timbers,  stand- 
ardization of  milling  sizes  and  grading  of  timber,  uniformity  of  sta- 
tistics, and  methods  for  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  forest 
products.  It  also  asked  the  Commission  to  assist  in  increasing  ship- 
ping and  storage  facilities  and  in  reducing  freight  rates.  These 
recommendations  have  been  accepted  by  the  Commission,  and  those 
that  require  action  by  the  local  governments  have  been  referred  to 
them  for  the  fullest  possible  implementation.  Recommendations  deal- 
ing with  customs  duties,  freight  rates,  and  shipping  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Trade  Promotion  Conference  to  be  held  by  the  Commission 
in  April  1954. 

A  seminar  of  technical  fishery  officers  of  the  area  was  convened 
by  the  Commission  on  July  6  and  7,  1953,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing technical  data  and  disseminating  information  on  local 
fishery  techniques.    It  is  planned  to  hold  such  seminars  biennially. 
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Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization (Fao),  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Commission, 
a  training  center  for  home  economics  teachers  and  family  welfare 
workers  was  conducted  from  September  1  to  November  30,  1953,  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Twenty-five  fellowships  from  11  territories  were 
granted  by  Fao  to  home  economics  teachers  and  family  welfare  work- 
ers of  the  Caribbean  area.  The  training  course,  which  was  an  out- 
growth of  an  FAO-Caribbean  Commission  technical  conference  on 
home  economics  held  in  1952,  was  a  practical  one  designed  to  meet  the 
special  problems  of  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean,  where  illegitimacy, 
high  birth  rates,  and  poverty  create  not  only  a  social  but  a  serious 
economic  problem.  The  services  of  a  home  economist  were  made 
available  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  through  the 
Caribbean  Commission  to  the  local  governments  for  a  period  of  1 
year  beginning  September  1.  She  served  as  associate  director  of  the 
training  center,  and  the  remainder  of  her  assignment  will  be  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  programs  of  home  economics  for  the  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Commission  continued  to  act  as  the  selecting  and  certifying 
agency  for  the  award  of  75  scholarships  offered  to  students  in  the 
British,  French,  and  Netherlands  territories  in  the  Caribbean  by  the 
United  States  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (Foa).  The  grant 
from  Foa  is  augmented  by  one  from  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico. 
These  students,  representing  19  areas,  are  trained  at  the  Metropolitan 
Vocational  School  in  Puerto  Rico  in  such  fields  as  automobile  mechan- 
ics, construction  drafting,  diesel  mechanics,  electricity,  masonry  and 
bricklaying,  painting,  plumbing,  and  pipe  fitting.  Some  of  the  bet- 
ter qualified  students  are  receiving  on-the-job  training  in  local  in- 
dustries. 

Two  housing  technicians  made  available  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  continued  to  work  with  the  Commission  on  low-cost 
housing  programs.  Over  2,000  low-cost  houses  were  constructed  or 
partially  completed  in  four  territories  by  the  technique  of  "aided- 
self-help,"  introduced  by  the  experts.  The  houses,  which  are  ter- 
mite-proof and  hurricane-proof,  are  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
half  that  under  traditional  methods.  The  workers  are  making  their 
own  simple  tools  and  machinery,  such  as  concrete  blockmaking  ma- 
chines, from  discarded  material.  Testing  of  local  building  materials, 
such  as  rammed  earth  and  gypsum,  and  the  training  of  foremen  and 
community  development  workers  are  an  important  part  of  the  work, 
as  is  the  advising  of  local  governments  upon  the  financing  and  man- 
agement of  housing  programs. 

The  Commission  continued  to  serve  private  businessmen  and  local 
governments  in  the  following  ways : 
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1.  It  maintained  a  regular  reporting  service  on  plant  diseases  and 
animal  diseases  in  the  area ; 

2.  It  loaned  staff  specialists  to  the  local  governments  upon  request; 

3.  It  circulated  and  loaned  162  documentary  films  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments for  free  showing : 

4.  It  distributed  a  schedule  of  hurricane  warning  broadcasts  for 
radio  stations  to  shipping  associations  and  governments  in  the  area ; 

5.  It  made  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  British  Commonwealth  Bureau  of 
Biological  Control  to  carry  on  its  insect-control  program  on  a  regional 
basis :  and 

6.  It  published  a  Monthly  Information  Bulletin,  Current  Carib- 
bean Bibliography,  Caribbean  Statistical  Digest,  and  a  special 
pamphlet,  Summary  of  Proceedings  of  the  Aided-S  elf -Help  Housing 
S  eminar-  Wo  rhshop. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

During  1953  the  South  Pacific  Commission  completed  its  fourth 
year  of  active  operations,  reviewed  its  accomplishments,  and  revised 
its  program  of  work  for  the  future.  There  were,  as  in  the  past,  two 
meetings  of  the  Commission  at  its  permanent  headquarters  in 
Xoumea,  New  Caledonia :  the  eleventh  session  from  April  28  to  April 
30  and  the  twelfth  session  from  October  12  to  October  29.  However, 
at  the  twelfth  session  a  decision  was  taken  looking  toward  the  re- 
vision in  1954  of  the  basic  agreement  establishing  the  Commission  to 
provide  for  only  one  session  annually. 

An  event  of  special  interest  and  significance  was  the  Second  South 
Pacific  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Noumea  from  April  15  to  April 
27  prior  to  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Commission.  The  Conference 
brought  together  representatives  of  the  local  inhabitants  from  the  17 
dependent  territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission  and  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Tonga  to  consider  their  common  problems  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields,  to  exchange  ideas  on  possible  solutions  of 
these  problems,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  con- 
cerning work  to  be  undertaken.  The  other  principal  auxiliary  body 
of  the  Commission,  the  South  Pacific  Research  Council,  held  its  fifth 
meeting  at  the  headquarters  from  June  7  to  June  17. 

The  Commission's  staff  of  experts  devoted  their  attention  in  1953 
to  subjects  affecting  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  the  South  Pacific.  Of  primary  concern  were  such  questions  as  the 
copra  industry ;  plant  and  animal  quarantine,  particularly  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  rhinoceros  beetle ;  grasslands  utilization ;  a  survey  of  com- 
mercial relations  in  the  area,  especially  as  they  affect  indigenous  peo- 
ples; an  economic  survey  of  Western  Samoa;  nutrition;  filariasis; 
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malaria ;  leprosy ;  literacy ;  a  demographic  survey  of  the  South  Pacific ; 
and  depopulation  studies. 

Services  already  established  by  the  Commission  were  maintained  in 
1953.  For  example,  the  Commission  continued  to  make  available  to 
territorial  administrations  the  epidemiological  information  service 
and  the  plant  and  animal  pest  and  disease  reporting  service.  Assist- 
ance to  the  Naduruloulou  Plant  Introduction  and  Quarantine  Station 
in  Fiji  was  continued,  The  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau  estab- 
lished at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  1952  carried  forward  the  development 
of  its  facilities  for  promoting  the  distribution  of  simple,  effective 
literature  for  island  peoples  throughout  the  region,  and  there  were  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  bureau's  film  library  and  filmstrip  appraisal 
service. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  working  relationships  with  certain 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  At  its  twelfth 
session  the  Commission  authorized  its  Secretary  General  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao) 
to  obtain  the  services  of  an  Fao  expert  to  make  a  rice  survey  of  the 
area,  and  this  expert  was  already  at  work  on  the  project  at  the  end 
of  1953.*  The  Commission  also  recommended  to  the  participating 
governments  that  a  formal  request  be  made  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization  for  assistance  in  1954  or  1955  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed Commission  survey  of  current  and  projected  industrial  develop- 
ments in  the  South  Pacific,  with  special  attention  to  indigenous  handi- 
craft industries. 

In  1953  the  Commission  increased  its  emphasis  on  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  technical  information  relating  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  South  Pacific  territories.  It  publishes  a  quarterly  bul- 
letin and  a  series  of  technical  papers  designed  for  the  technicians  of 
the  area.  These  technical  papers  now  number  more  than  50  and  con- 
stitute a  source  of  authoritative  data  on  the  South  Pacific.  In 
addition,  the  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau  publishes  a  quarterly 
organ  entitled  Pacific  Reading.  During  the  year  several  more  of 
the  Commission's  expert  studies  on  social  anthropology  and  linguistic 
research  were  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

At  its  twelfth  session  the  Commission  reviewed  with  satisfaction  its 
first  4  years  of  work.  It  concluded  that  its  current  program  of  work 
should  be  continued  and  that  all  opportunities  for  securing  action  on 
projects  thus  far  developed  should  be  fully  explored.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  emphasized  that  priority  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
meeting  certain  outstanding  problems  such  as  health  education  and 
nutrition,  mosquito-borne  diseases,  subsistence  economics,  the  coco- 
nut industry,  fisheries,  control  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  and  other 
pests,  literacy,  vocational  training,  and  community  development. 


PART  IV 


Legal  and  Constitutional 
Developments 


Uxited  Nations  activities  in  the  legal  field  during  1953 
centered  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  principal  judicial 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  International  Law  Commission, 
a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Court's  function, 
under  its  statute,  is  to  render  judgments  in  contentious  cases  between 
states  and  to  give  advisory  opinions  at  the  request  of  other  U.N. 
organs  and  agencies  on  the  legal  aspects  of  questions  before  them. 
The  Commission  is  concerned  with  more  general  activities  directed 
toward  the  further  development  of  international  law. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  took  no  major  sub- 
stantive decisions  in  this  field.  It  did,  however,  for  the  first  time 
consider  certain  procedural  aspects  of  the  constitutional  question  of 
charter  review,  preparatory  to  deciding  at  its  session  in  1955  whether 
or  not  a  review  conference  should  be  held. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

During  1953  the  International  Court  of  Justice  delivered  judg- 
ments in  the  Ambatielos  case  between  Greece  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Minquiers  and  Ecrehos  case  between  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  rejected  the  objection  to  its  jurisdiction  raised 
by  Guatemala  in  the  Nottebohm  case.  Proceedings  were  instituted 
by  Italy  against  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  case  of  The  Monetary  Gold  Removed  from  Rome  in  19 1$  and 
by  France  against  Lebanon  in  the  Societe  Electricite  de  Beyrouth  case. 

The  Court  handed  down  no  advisory  opinions  in  1953.  By  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  December  9,  1953,  the  General  Assembly  decided  to 
request  an  advisory  opinion  concerning  the  extent  of  the  General 
Assembly's  power  with  respect  to  awards  of  compensation  made  by 
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the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal.  This  decision  is  dis- 
cussed in  part  V. 

Article  93,  paragraph  2,  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  provides 
that  a  state  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  may  become  a  party  to 
the  Statute  of  the  Court  on  conditions  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Japan  and  San  Marino  having  evinced  a  desire  to  become  parties, 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  9,  pursuant  to  Security  Council 
recommendations,  adopted  resolutions  specifying  the  conditions  un- 
der which  these  two  states  could  become  parties  to  the  Statute  of 
the  Court.  Their  acceptance  of  these  conditions  will  bring  to  64 
the  number  of  parties  to  the  Statute,  since  all  U.N.  members  are  auto- 
matically parties,  and  two  nonmembers,  Switzerland  and  Liechten- 
stein, have  already  become  parties. 

Ambatielos  Case 

In  April  1951  Greece  instituted  proceedings  against  the  United 
Kingdom  with  regard  to  a  claim  of  a  Greek  shipowner  arising  out 
of  a  contract  concluded  in  1919  with  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping. 
After  objection  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  the  Court  in  a  judgment  of  July  1,  1952,  held  that  it  had 
jurisdiction  to  decide,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  Ambatielos  claim, 
but  whether  the  United  Kingdom  was  under  obligation  to  submit 
to  arbitration  by  another  tribunal,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration 
annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  July  16,  1926, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Greece,  the  difference  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  Ambatielos  claim,  insofar  as  that  claim  was  based 
on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  November  10,  1886. 
In  a  judgment  of  May  19,  1953,  the  Court,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4, 
found  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  under  an  obligation  to  submit 
the  difference  to  arbitration. 

Minquiers  and  Ecrehos  Case 

The  Court's  judgment  in  the  Minquiers  and  Ecrehos  case  was 
delivered  on  November  17,  1953.  The  case  had  been  brought  to  the 
Court  pursuant  to  a  special  agreement  between  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  requesting  the  Court  to  determine  which  of  the  two  coun- 
tries had  sovereignty  over  the  islets  and  rocks  of  the  Minquiers  and 
Ecrehos  groups  lying  between  the  British  Channel  Island  of  Jersey 
and  the  coast  of  France.  The  Court  unanimously  found  that  sov- 
ereignty lies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  a  judgment  of  November  18,  1953,  the  Court  unanimously 
rejected  Guatemala's  preliminary  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  based  on  the  allegation  that  the  Court's  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  the  case  came  to  an  end  upon  the  expiration  of  the  declaration 
by  which  Guatemala  had  accepted  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  Proceedings  in  the  case  had  been  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  against  Guatemala  in 
December  1951.  The  case  concerns  claims  arising  out  of  the  alleged 
injury  done  to  Mr.  Nottebohm,  a  national  of  Liechtenstein,  by  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  in  detaining,  interning,  and  expelling 
Notfebohm  and  in  sequestrating  and  confiscating  his  property.  The 
Court  has  fixed  time  limits  for  the  proceedings  on  the  merits,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  final  written  pleading  is  to  be  submitted  in 
October  1954. 

Case  of  the  Monetary  Gold  Removed  From  Rome  in  1943 

On  May  19,  1953,  Italy  instituted  proceedings  against  the  United 
States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  seeking  an  adjudication  by 
the  Court  of  the  Italian  claim  that  the  three  defendant  Governments 
should  deliver  to  Italy  any  share  of  the  monetary  gold  held  by  these 
Governments  that  might  be  due  to  Albania  under  part  III  of  the 
Paris  Eeparation  Agreement  of  January  14,  1946,  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  looted  monetary  gold  found  in  Germany  by  the  Allied 
forces.  The  Italian  claim  to  the  gold  rests  upon  arguments  concern- 
ing the  legal  effect  that  should  be  given  to  the  Albanian  law  of 
January  13,  1945,  confiscating  without  indemnity  the  assets  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Albania,  of  which  88.5  percent  of  the  share  capital 
was  the  property  of  the  Italian  State. 

Italy  further  requested  the  Court  to  declare  that  Italy's  right  to 
receive  the  gold  must  have  priority  over  the  claim  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  receive  the  gold  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
in  the  Corfu  Channel  case. 

On  October  30,  1953,  the  Italian  Government,  instead  of  filing  its 
first  written  pleading  in  the  case,  filed  a  document  entitled  "Prelimi- 
nary Question"  in  which  it  requested  the  Court  to  adjudicate  the  ques- 
tion of  its  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  Italian  claim. 
The  proceedings  on  the  merits  were  then  suspended.  The  Court  fixed 
February  15,  1954,  as  the  date  for  submission  of  observations  by  the 
three  defendant  Governments  on  the  jurisdictional  question. 
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Societe  Electricite  de  Beyrouth  Case 

France  instituted  proceedings  against  Lebanon  in  August  1953 
regarding  a  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain concessions  held  in  Lebanon  by  the  Societe  Electricite  de 
Beyrouth,  a  French  limited  company.  In  its  first  order  in  the  case 
the  Court  set  dates  for  the  filing  by  the  parties  of  the  first  two  written 
pleadings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
COMMISSION 

At  its  fifth  session,  held  from  June  1  to  August  14,  1953,  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  adopted  a  draft  convention  on  arbitral 
procedure,  which  it  decided  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
recommendation  to  members  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention. 

Continuing  consideration  of  its  agenda  item  on  "Regime  of  the 
High  Seas,"  the  Commission  adopted  eight  draft  articles  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  which  it  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Commission  also  adopted  three  draft  articles  on  the 
international  regulation  of  fisheries,  which  it  recommended  for  adop- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  as  a  preliminary  step  to  consultation 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  convention  incorporating  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  draft  articles.  The  Commission,  in  addi- 
tion, adopted  a  single  article  on  the  contiguous  zone,  on  which,  how- 
ever, it  recommended  no  Assembly  action  since  the  Commission  has 
not  yet  adopted  draft  articles  on  the  territorial  sea. 

Under  the  agenda  item,  "Nationality  including  Statelessness"  the 
Commission  considered  and  adopted  provisional  drafts  of  two  conven- 
tions: one  on  the  elimination  of  future  statelessness  and  another  on 
the  reduction  of  future  statelessness.  The  Commission  decided  to  in- 
vite governments  to  submit  their  comments  on  these  two  draft  conven- 
tions before  deciding  what  further  steps  it  would  take  in  regard  to 
them. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

At  its  eighth  session  the  General  Assembly  took  no  substantive 
decisions  on  those  parts  of  the  Commission  report  on  which  the  Inter- 
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national  Law  Commission  had  recommended  specific  action.  The 
Assembly  decided  to  transmit  to  member  states  for  their  comments 
the  draft  on  arbitral  procedure  and  to  include  the  question  on  the 
provisional  agenda  of  its  tenth  session.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  delegations  had  been  unable,  because  of  the  comparatively  short 
time  between  publication  of  the  Commission's  report  and  its  considera- 
tion by  the  Assembly,  to  take  substantive  positions  on  the  draft  con- 
vention, the  United  States  supported  this  Assembly  decision.  How- 
ever, during  debate  in  the  Legal  Committee,  the  U.S.  representative, 
Archibald  J.  Carey,  Jr..  noted  that  the  draft,  which  had  been  designed 
to  insure  the  continued  validity  and  effectiveness  of  a  freely  under- 
taken obligation  to  arbitrate,  introduced  many  innovations  into  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  international  arbitration.  He  expressed  the  view 
that  the  best  course  would  have  been  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
refer  the  draft  convention  to  governments  for  use  as  a  model  for  future 
bilateral  or  multilateral  international  arbitration  agreements. 

Concerning  the  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  on  the 
international  regulation  of  fisheries,  the  General  Assembly  decided  in 
a  resolution  adopted  on  December  7,  1953,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  9,  with 
11  abstentions,  "not  to  deal  with  any  aspect  of  the  regime  of  the  high 
seas  or  of  the  regime  of  territorial  waters  until  all  problems  involved 
have  been  studied  by  the  International  Law  Commission  and  reported 
upon  by  it  to  the  General  Assembly."  This  decision  was  opposed  by 
the  United  States  as  making  possible  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
Assembly  consideration  of  any  of  the  important  subjects  relating  to 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas.  In  particular,  the  United  States  favored 
early  consideration  of  the  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER  REVIEW 

As  part  of  the  amendment  process  provided  for  in  chapter  XVIII 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  article  109  (paragraph  3)  specifies  that 
if  a  "General  Conference  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  present  Charter"  has  not  been  held  before 
the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  "the  proposal  to 
call  such  a  conference  shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  session." 
It  provides  further  that  the  decision  to  call  the  conference  can  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of 
any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council.  The  tenth  regular  session 
will  meet  in  1955. 

Under  the  charter  amendments  come  into  force  for  all  member  states 
when  ratified  "in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
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esses  by  two  thirds  of  the  Members  including  all  the 

permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council."  Thus,  amendments 
are  subject  to  the  great-power  veto,  while  the  calling  of  a  review  con- 
ference is  not. 

The  Senate  in  1953  adopted  a  resolution  creating  a  special  subcom- 
mittee on  the  U.N.  Charter  empowered  to  make  a  full  study  of  pro- 
posals to  amend  or  revise  the  charter  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
advise  the  President  on  U.S.  policies  for  the  anticipated  review  con- 
ference. On  August  12,  1953,  Secretary  Dulles  informed  Senator 
Wiley,  chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee,  that  the  Department  of 
State  will  favor  the  calling  of  a  review  conference  when  this  question 
is  put  to  a  vote  at  the  1955  General  Assembly. 

In  subsequent  public  statements  Secretary  Dulles  drew  attention  to 
certain  inadequacies  in  the  present  United  Nations  and  urged  the 
American  people,  particularly  through  their  private  organizations,  to 
seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  charter  review  to  study  the  issues  and 
make  their  views  known  on  possible  improvements  that  might  usefully 
be  made  in  the  charter.  He  emphasized  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  adopted  no  final  positions,  that  while  a  review  conference  will  not 
work  miracles  it  can  be  of  major  importance,  and  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  United 
Nations. 

General  Assembly  Action 

Three  items  bearing  on  charter  review  were  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  initiative  of 
Argentina,  the  Netherlands,  and  Egypt,  respectively.  Subsequently, 
three  draft  resolutions  were  submitted  under  these  items.  An  Argen- 
tine proposal,  which  did  not  specifically  refer  to  charter  review,  called 
on  the  Secretariat  to  prepare  and  publish  the  remaining  unpublished 
documents  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  an  index  to  the  San 
Francisco  documents,  a  legislative  history  of  the  charter,  and  a  reper- 
tory of  the  various  provisions  of  the  charter.  This  proposal  was  later 
merged  in  a  six-power  draft  resolution,  cosponsored  by  Argentina, 
Canada,  Cuba,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  Pakistan,  provid- 
ing further  for  an  invitation  to  member  governments  to  submit  prior 
to  the  1955  Assembly  session  their  preliminary  views  with  regard  to 
the  possible  review  of  the  charter.  Egypt  and  Costa  Rica  proposed 
that  the  Assembly  establish  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  15 
member  states  to  assist  the  Secretary-General  in  his  preparation  of 
essential  documentation  and  studies. 

The  various  charter  review  items  were  assigned  to  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly.   In  his  statement  before  the  Committee  the 
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U.S.  representative,  Governor  James  F.  Byrnes,  welcomed  the  initia- 
tive taken  by  various  delegations  to  highlight  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring for  charter  review.  He  pledged  that  the  United  States  would 
utilize  fully  the  opportunity  "in  its  quest  for  a  peaceful  world  order 
under  law  which  will  represent  the  real  and  enduring  interests  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world."  Cautioning  that  changes  in  language  alone 
will  not  transform  the  behavior  of  nations,  he  said  that  the  United 
States  has  an  open  mind;  if  stresses  and  strains  have  developed  in 
the  Organization,  they  should  be  frankly  and  realistically  appraised, 
and  the  remaining  time  before  the  review  conference  should  be  used 
to  study  with  great  care  the  possibilities  for  improvements. 

He  endorsed  the  joint  six-power  resolution  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  invitation  to  governments  to  submit  preliminary  views 
did  not  bind  them  to  any  specific  timetable. 

Regarding  the  two-power  proposal  to  create  a  preparatory  com- 
mittee, he  suggested  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  up  machinery  that 
would  be  working  in  a  vacuum  in  advance  of  governmental  decisions 
and  in  which  premature  debate  on  substantive  issues  might  arouse  un- 
necessary suspicions  and  fears,  possibly  prejudicing  the  very  hold- 
ing of  a  review  conference. 

The  Egyptian-Costa  Rican  proposal  was  subsequently  withdrawn 
by  its  sponsors. 

Four  powers — Belgium,  Colombia,  France,  and  Mexico — introduced 
a  basic  amendment  to  the  six-power  resolution,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  eliminate  any  reference  to  charter  review  from  the  preamble 
and  the  invitation  for  governmental  views  from  the  operative  section. 

Of  the  other  amendments  submitted,  the  most  noteworthy  was  an 
Australian-British  proposal  to  eliminate  the  preparation  of  the  leg- 
islative history  and  substitute  for  it  a  comprehensive  index  of  the  San 
Francisco  documents — an  alternative  already  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General in  a  memorandum  he  circulated  early  in  the  debate 
spelling  out  the  implications  of  the  proposal  that  he  organize  and 
publish  pertinent  documentation. 

The  Committee  debate  was  protracted  and  revealed  considerable  di- 
versity of  views.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  support  for  procedures 
looking  toward  review  of  the  charter,  largely  among  nations  that  had 
specific  amendments  in  mind.  There  was,  however,  strong  opposition 
from  a  number  of  delegations,  particularly  the  Soviet  bloc  but  also 
several  others  who  were  apprehensive  regarding  any  tampering  with 
the  charter  or  who  felt  that  any  preparatory  steps  at  this  time  would 
be  premature,  prejudicial,  or  even  illegal  under  the  charter. 

The  Soviet-bloc  spokesmen  echoed  each  other's  charges  that  the  pro- 
posals before  the  Committee  reflected  a  conspiracy  led  by  the  United 
States  to  subvert  the  charter  by  attacking  the  principle  of  great-power 
unanimity. 
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When  the  amendments  were  eventually  voted  on,  the  invitation  to 
governments  to  submit  views  was  eliminated  by  a  close  vote  of  24  to  23. 
The  motion  to  delete  any  reference  to  charter  review  lost,  however, 
15  to  28.  The  legislative  history  was  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  com- 
prehensive index.  The  final  resolution  as  amended,  citing  the  need 
to  prepare  for  charter  review  and  calling  on  the  Secretary- General  to 
prepare  and  publish  various  documents  and  studies,  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  48  to  5  (Soviet  bloc).  In  the  plenary  session  of  No- 
vember 27,  1953,  the  identical  resolution  was  approved  54  to  5,  again 
with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  in  opposition. 


PART  V 


Budgetary j  Financial,  and 
Administrative  Matters 


Salient  developments  during  1953  concerning  the  financial 
and  administrative  aspects  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  include  the  full  implemention  of  the  "one-third 
ceiling"  on  contributions  of  any  one  member  state  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  implementation  of  Executive  Orders  10422  and  10459, 
under  which  the  U.  S.  Government  furnishes  advisory  determinations 
to  the  administrative  heads  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  special- 
ized agencies  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  U.  S.  citizen  employees  and 
prospective  employees.  The  year  also  brought  new  chief  administra- 
tive officers  to  certain  of  the  specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  Nations.  Since  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  is  now  essentially  completed,  no  special  account  of 
headquarters  developments  is  included  in  this  report.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Postal  Administration. 
Efforts  to  improve  the  organizational  interrelationships  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  continued  along  pre- 
viously established  lines. 


BUDGETS 

Total  assessments  for  1954  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $76,750,- 
000  were  authorized  during  1953  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  representative  assemblies  of  the  eight  special- 
ized agencies  financed  from  annual  member  contributions.  The  com- 
parable figure  for  1953  was  $78,200,000.  The  decrease  for  1954  is  due 
primarily  to  a  reduction  in  the  total  assessment  figure  for  the  United 
Nations  itself.  There  were  smaller  reductions  in  two  of  the  specialized 
agencies ;  three  others  remained  at  approximately  their  previous  levels ; 
and  assessment  budgets  were  higher  than  for  1953  in  the  Food  and 
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Agriculture  Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco),  owing  primarily,  in  the  first  two  of  these  agencies,  to  in- 
creases in  field  activities  and,  in  the  case  of  Unesco,  to  the  cost  of  the 
biennial  General  Conference. 

1954  assessments  of  the  United  Nations  itself  total  $41,300,000,  which 
represents  a  reduction  of  $2,900,000  from  the  comparable  figure  for 
1953.  This  reduction  is  due  in  part  to  the  availability  of  a  surplus  from 
previous  years  and  reflects  savings  throughout  the  departments  of  the 
Secretariat  at  the  headquarters  in  New  York  and  in  the  cost  of  meet- 
ings and  publications.  The  estimates  that  the  Secretary-General  sub- 
mitted in  May  called  for  a  net  budget  of  $41,660,200.  Prior  to  the 
eighth  General  Assembly,  however,  these  estimates  were  reviewed  in 
detail  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions — a  group  of  nine  experts  appointed  by  the  Assembly.  The 
Advisory  Committee  recommended  economies  throughout  the  budget 
amounting  to  about  $1,128,000,  and  these  recommendations  were  for 
the  most  part  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  spite  of  numerous 
attempts  by  some  delegations  to  restore  certain  items  requested  by  the 
Secretary-General.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary-General,  during 
the  course  of  the  eighth  session,  submitted  certain  additional  items  re- 
sulting from  substantive  actions  of  the  Assembly  or  from  develop- 
ments that  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration  when  the  estimates 
were  prepared.  These  additional  items,  in  turn,  were  offset  in  large 
part  by  the  introduction  during  the  course  of  the  session  of  downward 
revisions  of  certain  items  in  the  1954  estimates,  the  upward  revision 
of  estimates  of  miscellaneous  revenue  for  1953  and  1954,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  credits  from  1952,  so  that  the  final  net  figure  was 
$41,300,000.  This  figure  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  by  a  vote  of  53  in  favor  and  5  (Soviet  bloc)  against. 
The  Assembly  postponed  a  decision  on  the  payment  of  awards  ordered 
by  the  Administrative  Tribunal,  and  no  amount  for  this  purpose  is 
included  in  the  1954  appropriation. 

Through  its  spokesman  in  the  Assembly's  Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary Committee,  Representative  James  P.  Richards,  the  United 
States  actively  and  successfully  promoted  measures  to  reduce  expenses 
below  the  1953  level.  The  primary  points  to  which  the  United  States 
directed  attention  were  administrative  overhead  costs,  the  volume  of 
documentation,  official  travel,  and  possible  economies  in  total  person- 
nel. The  Secretary-General  recognized  the  validity  of  many  of  the 
arguments  advanced  and  volunteered  to  review  these  items  further 
during  1954. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies,  which  are  financed  through  assessments,  there 
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are  several  special  operating  programs  financed,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. These  include  (1)  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance,  (2)  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  (3)  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  and  (4)  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund.  At  the  end  of  1953  pledges  of  governments  to  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  for  calendar  year  1954 
amounted  to  $24,029,522.  Requirements  for  U.N.  relief  activities  for 
Palestine  refugees  for  fiscal  year  1954  amount  to  approximtaely  $24,- 
800,000.  Additional  expenditures  will  be  made  from  reintegration 
funds  as  projects  are  carried  out.  For  the  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a  target  program  of 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1954.  The  Children's  Fund  continued  its 
program  in  1953,  with  total  allocations  of  approximately  $15,900,000, 
and  its  1954  program  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  size. 

Funds  for  these  several  operating  programs  are  solicited  by  the 
United  Nations  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary  Funds, 
which  negotiates  with  representatives  of  U.N.  member  governments 
and  nonmember  governments  the  amounts  each  may  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  respective  programs. 

In  addition,  the  countries  whose  airlines  use  the  Atlantic  crossing 
continued  in  1953  to  contribute  to  the  Joint  Support  Program  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  This  program  provides 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  certain  air-navigation  facilities 
in  the  territory  of  countries  unable  financially  to  support  these 
facilities  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 


ASSESSMENTS 

The  percentage  assessments  of  the  United  States  for  the  regular 
expenditure  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  larger  specialized 
agencies  financed  by  annual  member  contributions  for  calendar  years 
1953  and  1954  are  as  follows : 

1953  1954 
Percent  Percent 

United  Nations  -   35.  12    33.  33 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization   30.  00    30.  00 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization   27.  00    29.  71 

International  Labor  Organization   25.  00    25.  00 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  .  33.  33  33.  33 
World  Health  Organization   33.  33    33.  33 

A  significant  development  in  1953  was  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  taking  the  last  step  to  implement  the  "one-third  ceiling" 
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principle  on  contributions  to  the  United  Nations.  The  reduction  of 
the  U.S.  assessment  from  35.12  percent  for  1953  to  33.33  percent  for 
1954  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  reductions  begun  in  1946  on  U.S. 
initiative  and  vigorously  urged  by  all  subsequent  U.S.  delegations. 

At  the  first  General  Assembly  in  1946  it  had  been  proposed  to  assess 
the  United  States  49.89  percent  on  the  basis  of  relative  "capacity  to 
pay"  as  measured  by  national  income,  with  certain  adjustments  for 
countries  having  low  per  capita  income  and  for  countries  facing  eco- 
nomic dislocation  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg,  spokesman  for  the  United  States  in  the  Assembly's  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary  Committee,  vigorously  opposed  this  assess- 
ment of  nearly  50  percent  for  the  United  States.  He  maintained 
that,  in  practice,  the  application  of  the  capacity-to-pay  principle 
needed  to  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  no  state  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  preponderant  share  and  the  Organization  would  not  be  un- 
duly dependent  upon  any  one  member  state  for  its  financial  support. 
Although  it  was  not  possible  under  conditions  existing  in  1946  to 
gain  full  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  position  in  this  regard,  the  proposed 
assessment  scale  was  nevertheless  modified,  and  the  initial  U.S.  share 
was  set  by  the  first  Assembly  at  39.89  percent. 

At  the  third  General  Assembly  in  1948  the  United  States  was  able 
to  secure  adoption  of  the  "ceiling"  principle  that  successive  U.S. 
delegations  had  advocated.  The  Assembly  stated  its  recognition  that, 
in  normal  times,  no  one  member  state  should  contribute  more  than 
one-third  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  Nations.  Beginning 
with  the  contribution  scale  for  1950,  gradual  steps  were  taken  to  im- 
plement this  ceiling  principle,  and  the  reduction  in  the  U.S.  assess- 
ment for  1954  represents  the  fifth  consecutive  reduction  to  be  achieved 
by  this  country.  At  the  same  time  as  the  United  States  percentage 
share  has  been  declining,  the  shares  of  certain  other  member  coun- 
tries, notably  the  Soviet  states,  have  been  rising.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  economic  conditions  in  these  latter  countries  have  im- 
proved, and  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  initial  adjust- 
ments allowed  them  on  account  of  war  devastation  could  no  longer  be 
justified.  Thus,  the  aggregate  share  of  the  three  Soviet  states  in  the 
United  Nations  rose  from  7.40  percent  in  1950  to  16.53  percent  in  1954, 
an  increase  of  123  percent  in  4  years. 

In  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  which  have  based  their 
assessments  on  the  U.N.  scale,  the  "ceiling"  principle  has  also  been 
recognized,  and,  in  fact,  U.S.  assessments  in  these  two  Organizations 
had  been  reduced  to  33%  percent  by  1952.  Thus,  today,  the  United 
States  is  not  assessed  more  than  one-third  of  total  assessments  against 
all  members  in  any  of  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system. 
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In  the  case  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Igao), 
the  U.S.  share  for  1954  was  increased  from  27  percent  to  29.71  per- 
cent. This  increase  resulted  from  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of 
member  states  to  adjust  the  entire  scale  of  assessments  of  Icao  so 
as  to  give  more  weight  to  the  two  factors  of  "relative  capacity  to  pay" 
and  "interest  and  importance  in  civil  aviation."  The  percentage 
shares  in  Icao  of  a  number  of  the  other  leading  countries  in  the 
civil  aviation  field,  besides  the  United  States,  were  increased  at  the 
same  time.  The  Icao  Assembly  in  1952  had  recognized  the  "one- 
third  ceiling"  principle  and  at  the  same  time  had  stipulated  that 
any  increase  in  a  member's  contribution  should  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  its  prior  year's  contribution.  The  increase  in 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  Icao  for  1954  is  approximately  10  percent. 


SECRETARIATS 

A  comparison  of  the  size  of  the  secretariats  1  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  larger  specialized  agencies  for  the  years  1952  and  1953  shows 


the  following : 

1952  1953 

United  Nations   4,  503  4,  432 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization   754  765 

International  Bank   429  440 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization   418  403 

International  Labor  Organization  '   2  592  2  615 

International  Monetary  Fund   424  438 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion                                                                                 .  859  850 

World  Health  Organization   796  861 


Total   8,  775    8,  804 


Improvement  of  Personnel  Standards 

One  of  the  objectives  that  the  United  States  has  sought  to  achieve 
in  the  United  Nations  organizations  has  been  to  insure  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  found  to  be  engaged  or  likely  to  be  engaged  in  sub- 
versive activities  against  a  member  state  are  not  employed  on  inter- 
national secretariats.  This  objective  has  had  to  be  achieved  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  various  charters  and  constitutions  under 


1  Does  not  include  staff  of  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 
3  Does  not  include  Ilo  national  correspondents, 
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which  final  appointment  authority  is  generally  exercised  by  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  the  organizations,  who  may  not  take  instructions 
from  any  government  or  authority  external  to  the  organization. 

The  executive  branch  has  therefore  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
two  courses  of  action.  Under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Orders 
10422  and  10459,  it  has  concluded  arrangements  with  the  United  Na- 
tions agencies  according  to  which  the  United  States  furnishes  infor- 
mation to  these  agencies  based  on  an  investigation  of  all  U.S.  citizens 
employed  by  U.N.  agencies  or  considered  for  employment  with  them. 
The  agency  heads  are  provided  with  advisory  determinations  and 
supporting  information  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  such  citizens 
to  the  United  States.  Information  produced  in  the  investigations 
that  bears  on  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  these  persons  for  em- 
ployment in  positions  of  trust  is  also  provided  the  executive  heads  of 
the  international  organizations. 

Concurrently  with  these  measures,  the  United  States  has  sought  to 
have  the  organizations  ( 1 )  adopt  standards  of  personnel  selection  and 
retention  that  would  preclude  the  employment  of  subversives  and  (2) 
grant  the  agency  heads  the  authority  necessary  to  maintain  and  en- 
force these  standards.  The  1953  record  shows  that  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  U.N.  agencies  share  the  U.S.  concern  in  these  matters 
and  agree  on  our  general  objectives.  There  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing, controversy,  and  disagreement,  however,  over  the  manner 
in  which  these  objectives  should  be  achieved,  particularly  as  they  affect 
present  employees. 

The  investigations  of  a  special  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  1952  led  to 
a  presentment  stating  that  there  was  infiltration  into  the  United  Na- 
tions of  an  "overwhelmingly  large  number  of  disloyal  United  States 
citizens."  At  the  same  time,  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  investigating  U.S.  employees 
of  the  United  Nations  suspected  of  subversive  activities.  Of  24  U.N. 
staff  members  examined,  IT  invoked  the  constitutional  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  when  asked  questions  concerning  Com- 
munist Party  membership  or  associations.  Confronted  by  the  grave 
problems  arising  from  these  investigations,  the  Secretary-General,  on 
October  20,  1952,  appointed  an  international  commission  of  jurists  to 
advise  him  on  the  action  he  should  take.  This  commission  was  com- 
posed of  E.  S.  Herbert  (United  Kingdom),  William  D.  Mitchell 
(United  States) ,  and  P.  Veldekens  (Belgium) . 

While  awaiting  the  report  of  the  jurists,  the  Secretary-General  pro- 
ceeded to  take  such  action  as  he  considered  clearly  within  his  author- 
ity. Temporary  employees  who  had  invoked  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  were  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  their  employ- 
ment was  no  longer  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations.  Those  staff 
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members  with  permanent  appointments  who  had  refused  to  answer 
questions  on  the  ground  of  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
were  placed  on  compulsory  leave. 

The  Commission  of  Jurists  submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  Xovember  29.  They  found  that  the  Secretary-General  had 
power  to  terminate  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  an  employee  engaged, 
had  engaged,  or  was  likely  to  engage  in  subversive  activities  against 
a  member  state.  They  also  considered  that  persons  who  invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  in  inquiries  concerning  espionage  activities  or  mem- 
bership in  subversive  organizations  were  subject  to  termination  as 
unsuitable  for  continued  employment.  The  Secretary-General,  acting 
on  their  advice,  terminated  the  permanent  staff  members  who  had 
pleaded  the  privilege,  after  first  advising  them  of  the  standards  set 
and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  change  their  minds  about  testi- 
fying. All  of  the  affected  employees  appealed  the  Secretary-General's 
action  to  the  United  Xations  Administrative  Tribunal — a  body  of  nine 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  hear  and  pass  upon  applications  of 
staff  members  alleging  nonobservance  of  their  terms  of  employment. 

ACTION  OF  THE  SEVENTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Secretary-General  (Mr.  Lie)  reported  these  actions  to  the 
second  part  of  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
spring  of  1953  and  outlined  an  intended  course  of  action  based  largely 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists.  In  the  plenary 
debate  there  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Secretariat  required  that  the  Secretary-General  continue 
to  exercise  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  personnel  without  dic- 
tation from  governments.  There  was  also  general  acceptance  of  the 
policy  that  the  Secretary- General  should  refrain  from  employing 
anyone  when  the  preponderance  of  evidence  indicates  that  the  person 
is  engaging  in  activities  aimed  at  subverting  the  government  of  a 
member  state.  In  this  connection,  no  government  expressed  objec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  investigations  under  Executive  Order  10422. 

There  was  a  wide  variety  of  opinion,  however,  regarding  the  policy 
to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  cases  of  present  employees 
where  (1)  there  is  a  refusal  to  testify  before  officially  constituted 
national  agencies  investigating  subversive  activities  and  (2)  the  de- 
rogatory information  relates  to  conduct  that  is  not  such  as  to  consti- 
tute evidence  of  present  subversive  activity  but  rather  the  "likelihood 
of  engaging''  in  such  activity.  In  addition,  many  delegations  doubted 
the  power  of  the  Secretary-General  to  take  summary  termination 
action  in  any  case  that  fell  short  of  serious  misconduct. 
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As  a  result  of  strenuous  U.S.  efforts,  the  outcome  of  the  debate 
was  (1)  to  defeat  a  12-power  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  deprive  the  Secretary-General  of  the  power  to  take 
further  action  in  accordance  with  his  announced  policy  until  the 
whole  matter  had  been  carefully  reviewed  by  a  small  committee  of 
the  Assembly  and  considered  by  the  eighth  session;  and  (2)  to  en- 
dorse a  proposal,  of  which  the  United  States  was  a  cosponsor,  that 
permitted  the  Secretary-General  to  proceed  to  implement  his  policy 
but  required  him  to  report  further  developments  to  the  eighth  session 
after  consultation  with  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 

Thus,  while  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh  session  took  no 
action  to  reverse  the  policy  so  far  followed  by  the  Secretary-General, 
it  was  evident  that  many  delegations  considered  that  more  time  and 
study  were  required  before  they  were  willing  to  give  any  directives 
to  the  Secretary- General  on  this  issue. 

RULINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRIBUNAL 

In  August  1953  the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  sit- 
ting in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  announced  decisions  on  21  applications 
filed  by  the  staff  members  who  had  been  declared  unsuitable  for 
continued  employment  and  terminated  by  the  Secretary-General  on 
the  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists.  The  Tribunal  upheld  the 
action  of  the  Secretary-General  in  the  case  of  9  employees  on  tempo- 
rary contracts,  5  of  whom  had  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee.  It  returned  one  case  involving  a  perma- 
nent contract  to  the  Joint  Appeals  Board  for  a  rehearing.  In  the 
cases  of  10  employees  with  permanent  contracts  and  1  with  a  tem- 
porary contract,  all  of  whom  had  invoked  the  fifth  amendment,  the 
Tribunal  held  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Secretary-General  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  staff  regulations.  On  the 
basis  of  these  judgments,  the  7  who  elected  to  receive  indemnities 
in  lieu  of  reinstatement  were  awarded  amounts  ranging  from  $6,000 
to  $40,000  by  the  Tribunal.  Eeinstatement  was  ordered  for  4  em- 
ployees. Under  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  statute  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, the  Secretary-General  found  reinstatement  inadvisable  and 
refused  to  grant  this  form  of  relief.  The  Tribunal  subsequently 
awarded  indemnities  to  the  4  persons  involved. 

ACTION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  situation  created  by  the  Tribunal  decisions  was  considered 
by  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  several  different 
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contexts.  First,  the  Secretary-General  presented  amendments  to  the 
staff  regulations  and  the  Tribunal  statute  tending  to  clarify  his  powers 
and  thus  prevent  future  inroads  on  his  authority  by  the  Tribunal. 
The  General  Assembly  supported  the  Secretary- General  in  his  re- 
quest for  clarification  of  his  powers.  As  a  consequence,  the  staff 
regulations  were  amended  to  (1)  state  more  specifically  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  integrity  that  must  apply  to  staff  members  and  (2) 
elaborate  in  greater  detail  the  Secretary-General's  powers  to  terminate 
when  he  considers  that  these  standards  are  not  being  met. 

The  statute  of  the  Tribunal  was  also  amended  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  any  future  awards  that  the  Tribunal  might  make.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation supported  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General, 
since  it  appeared  that  the  changes  would  help  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  situation  in  which  an  action  of  the  Secretary- General  terminat- 
ing a  staff  member  who  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  conduct  and 
integrity  set  by  the  charter  could  be  judged  illegal  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal. 

The  Assembly  was  also  confronted  with  the  issue  of  the  Tribunal 
decisions  in  relation  to  the  supplementary  budget  estimates  for  1953. 
As  a  part  of  these  estimates,  the  Secretary- General  requested  the 
appropriation  of  $179,420  for  the  payment  of  the  awards  made  by 
the  Tribunal  on  the  basis  of  its  decisions  in  the  11  controversial  cases. 
The  U.S.  delegation  strongly  opposed  this  request  and  urged  that  no 
appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  awards.  The  United  States 
contended  that  (1)  the  Tribunal  had  misinterpreted  the  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  in  disciplinary  cases;  (2)  it 
had  committed  errors  of  law  in  its  application  of  the  staff  regulations; 
and  (3)  it  had  accepted  unverified  and  erroneous  representations  of 
fact  in  setting  the  amounts  of  the  awards. 

The  United  States  emphasized  that  the  General  Assembly  had  the 
legal  right  and  responsibility  to  review  and  refuse  to  give  effect  to 
decisions  of  the  Tribunal.  The  United  States  pointed  out  that  the 
errors  in  the  11  cases  were  of  basic  importance  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Secretariat.  It  showed  how,  in  one  case  in 
particular,  the  Tribunal  was  repeating  an  excess  of  power  previously 
recognized  as  such  by  the  General  Assembly  and  especially  provided 
against  by  amendment  of  the  regulations  in  1952.  The  General 
Assembly  could  not,  it  was  pointed  out,  evade  the  responsibility  for 
and  fail  to  set  right  such  serious  errors  of  its  subsidiary  organ. 

Many  members  of  the  Assembly,  however,  did  not  agree  that  the 
Assembly  had  the  "right"  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  the  awards  of 
the  Tribunal  in  the  11  cases  where  the  Tribunal  had  failed  to  uphold 
the  action  of  the  Secretary- General.  In  the  discussions  this  "right" 
was  sometimes  spoken  of  in  ethical  or  moral  terms;  at  other  times 
it  was  referred  to  as  a  legal  right  or  power.    After  debate  the  General 
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Assembly  decided,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  6,  with  13  abstentions,  to  ask  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  following 
questions : 

(i)  Having  regard  to  the  Statute  of  the  United  Nations  Administrative 
Tribunal  and  to  any  other  relevant  instruments  and  to  the  relevant  records,  has 
the  General  Assembly  the  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  an 
award  of  compensation  made  by  that  Tribunal  in  favour  of  a  staff  member  of 
the  United  Nations  whose  contract  of  service  has  been  terminated  without 
his  assent? 

(ii)  If  the  answer  given  by  the  Court  to  question  (i)  is  in  the  affirmative, 
what  are  the  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  General  Assembly  could  lawfully 
exercise  such  a  right? 

Proposals  to  request  the  Court  to  review  the  individual  cases  and  to 
make  its  opinion  determinative  of  the  issue  of  payment  were  opposed 
by  the  United  States  and  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 

The  U.S.  delegation  abstained  on  the  decision  to  refer  these  ques- 
tions to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  United  States  took 
this  position  because,  while  it  entertained  no  doubt  itself  regarding 
the  Assembly's  power  to  overrule  the  Tribunal,  it  could  not  reasonably 
oppose  the  desire  of  many  delegations  to  have  advice  on  the  contro- 
versial legal  points  from  an  authoritative  source  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

The  net  results  of  the  Assembly's  action  are  that  the  Tribunal 
decisions  have  not  been  given  effect  (i.  e.  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  Tribunal  awards)  and  the  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  the  questions  put  to  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session,  together  with  all  of  the 
other  considerations,  political  and  budgetary  as  well  as  legal,  before 
final  disposition  is  made  of  the  particular  cases  and  of  the  awards 
fixed  by  the  Tribunal. 

The  Assembly  also  elected  a  U.S.  national  to  serve  on  the  Admin- 
istrative Tribunal.  Jacob  Mark  Lashly,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  been  made  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Tribunal  for  a  3-year  term. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

While  there  is  some  difference  in  approach  to  these  matters  as 
between  the  U.N.  agencies  located  in  the  United  States  and  those 
located  outside  this  country,  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  have  been  working  toward  common  personnel  standards,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  conduct  and  integrity  but  in  other  aspects  of 
personnel  administration  as  well.  The  heads  of  the  specialized 
agencies  were  consulted  by  the  Secretary- General  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission to  the  General  Assembly  of  his  proposals  for  tightening  the 
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standards  and  clarifying  his  powers  of  enforcement,  and  there  was 
general  agreement  among  them  on  the  objectives  sought.  The  heads 
of  all  these  agencies  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  provided  under  part  III  of  Executive  Order  10422  and 
have  generally  cooperated  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  order. 

Significant  Personnel  Changes 

Besides  the  United  Nations  action  in  selecting  Dag  Hammarskjold 
of  Sweden  to  succeed  Trygve  Lie  of  Norway  as  Secretary- General, 
which  is  discussed  in  part  I  of  this  report,  four  of  the  specialized 
agencies  also  elected  new  agency  heads  during  1953. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  at  its  Conference  in  Rome 
in  December  1953,  elected  Philip  Cardon  of  the  United  States  to  be 
Director  General  for  a  period  of  4  years.  Dr.  Cardon  was  formerly 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  he  has  served  in  various 
capacities  during  most  of  his  career,  although  for  short  periods  of 
time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  agronomy  and  editing  the  Utah 
Farmer.  In  1952  Dr.  Cardon  retired  as  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,  but  he  retained  the  title  of  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administrator,  Emeritus.  Since  this  date  he  has 
ilso  served  as  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  on  various  international  assignments,  in- 
cluding membership  on  U.  S.  delegations  to  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
:ure  Organization. 

Following  the  unexpected  resignation  of  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  of 
Mexico  as  Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  in  November  1952, 
a,n  extraordinary  session  of  the  Unesco  Conference  was  convened 
in  July  1953  to  elect  a  successor.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  its 
Executive  Board,  the  Unesco  Conference  elected  Luther  Evans  of 
the  United  States  to  serve  as  Director  General  of  Unesco  for  a  term 
Df  5  years.  Prior  to  the  assumption  of  his  duties  as  Director  General, 
Dr.  Evans  had  served  13^  years  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  first  as 
Director  of  Legislative  Reference  Services,  then  as  Chief  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  finally  as  Librarian  of  Congress.  During  his  service 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  Dr.  Evans  served  on  U.  S.  delegations  to 
Unesco,  was  a  member  and,  for  1  year,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Commission  for  Unesco,  and  was  the  U.  S.  member  on  the 
Unesco  Executive  Board  from  1949  to  1953. 

The  World  Health  Organization  (Who)  in  May  1953  elected 
Marcolino  G.  Candau  of  Brazil  to  succeed  Brock  Chisholm  of  Canada 
as  its  Director  General.  His  term  of  office  is  for  5  years.  Dr.  Candau 
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had  been  with  the  World  Health  Organization  since  1950,  having 
joined  it  in  that  year  as  Director  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Division.  He  was  later  Assistant  Director  General  in  charge  of 
Advisory  Services  and  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Who  regional  office 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dr. 
Candau  received  his  medical  training  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Before  joining  Who,  he  was  superintendent  of 
"Servico  Especial  de  Saucle  Publica,"  the  public  health  program 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (Itu)  designated  Marco  A.  Andrada  of  Argentina  to 
succeed  Leon  Mulatier  of  France  upon  the  latter's  retirement  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  at  the  end  of  1953.  Dr.  An- 
drada has  been  Secretary  General  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications 
in  Argentina  and  has  been  a  member  of  delegations  from  Argentina 
to  numerous  Itu  meetings. 
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The  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance 


Contributions  Pledged  and  Received  as  of  December  31, 1953 


[Calendar  year  1953] 


Country 

Contributions  j 
Local  currency 

ledged 

Amount 

Dollar  equiva- 
lent 

Contributions 
received  (dol- 
lar equivalent) 

Afghanistan   .  .  . 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

nnn 

uuu 

nnn 

uuu 

Argentina  .... 

Pesos  

i  nnn 

1,  uuu, 

nnn 
uuu 

9nn 

ZUU, 

nnn 

UUU 

Australia  

Equivalent  of  .  . 

d.nn 

nnn 
uuu 

4nn 

rtUU, 

nnn 
uuu 

Austria  

Schillings  .... 

^nn 
ouu, 

nnn 
uuu 

1  Q 

9Q1 

Q 

OlO 

Belgium  

Equivalent  in  Bel- 

9«3 
zoo, 

^nn 

ouu 

97n 

id  I  u, 

nnn 

uuu 

gian  francs  of. 

Bolivia  

Bolivianos.  .   .  . 

1,  OUU, 

nnn 
uuu 

9^ 

nnn 
uuu 

9^ 
ZD, 

nnn 
uuu 

Brazil  

Cruzeiros  .... 

o,  OUU, 

nnn 
uuu 

OOl 

Burma  

Equivalent  of  .  . 

12 

000 

12 

000 

Cambodia  .... 

U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

5, 

000 

000 

Canada   

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

800, 

000 

800, 

000 

Ceylon  

Equivalent  in 

15, 

000 

15, 

000 

pounds  sterling 
of. 

Chile  

Chilean  pesos  .  . 

6,  480, 

000 

209, 

032 

174, 

194 

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

10, 

000 

10, 

000 

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

100, 

000 

100, 

000 

Costa  Rica  .... 

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

5, 

000 

5, 

000 

Cuba  

Cuban  pesos.  .  . 

50, 

000 

50, 

000 

Danish  kroners  . 

3,  000, 

000 

434, 

342 

409, 

616 

Dominican  Republic. 

U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

10, 

000 

10, 

000 

Ecuador   

Sucres  

96, 

000 

6, 

400 

Egypt   

Egyptian  pounds. 

30, 

000 

86, 

157 

86, 

157 

El  Salvador    .  .  . 

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

6, 

000 

6, 

000 

Ethiopia  

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

20, 

000 

Finnish  marks .  . 

2,  310, 

000 

10, 

000 

10, 

000 

French  francs  .  . 

422,  625, 

000 

1,  207, 

500 

1,  207, 

500 

Germany,  Federal 

German  marks.  . 

625, 

000 

148, 

810 

148, 

810 

Republic  of. 

Equivalent  in 

20, 

295 

20, 

295 

drachmas  of. 

Guatemala  .... 

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

7, 

500 
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Contributions  Pledged,  and  Received  as  of  December  31,  1953 — Con. 


Contributions  pledged 

C  ontribu  tions 

Country 

Dollar  equiva- 

lent 

received  (dol- 

Local currency 

Amount 

lar  equivalent) 

Haiti  

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

$12,  000 

$12,  000 

Honduras  .... 

TT  O     J  „  11  

9,  600 

9,  600 

Iceland  

Equivalent  of  .  , 

2,  800 

2,  800 

Equivalent  in  ru- 

275, 000 

275,  000 

pees  of. 

Indonesia  .... 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

63,  585 

63,  585 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

40,  000 

Pounds  sterling  . 

4,  000 

11,  201 

11,  201 

Israel  

Equivalent  of  .  . 

40,  000 

40,  000 

Italy.  ...... 

Equivalent  in  lira 

"  c 

93,  000 

Japan   

or. 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

80,  000 

80,  000 

3,  000 

3,  000 

Laos  

Piasters  .... 

-i  aa  aaa 

100,  000 

4,  857 

Lebanese  pounds. 

15,  000 

6,  846 

Liberia  

U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

12,  000 

12,  000 

TT  O     J  „  1 1  „ 

3,  000 

3,  000 

Luxembourg  .  .  . 

Equivalent  m  -Bel- 

2, 500 

2,  500 

gian  francs  of. 

Mexico  

Mexican  pesos .  . 

OAA  AAA 

300,  000 

34,  682 

34,  682 

Monaco  

French  francs  .  . 

A  A  A  AAA 

400,  000 

1,  143 

1,  143 

Netherlands  ... 

ri,,:i j   

Guilders  ...... 

1     CAA  AAA 

1,  oUU,  UUU 

421,  053 

421,  053 

New  Zealand  .  .  . 

New  Zealand 

45,  000 

125,  593 

125,  593 

pounds. 

Nicaragua  .... 

Cordobas  .... 

O  C  AAA 
ZD,  UUU 

5,  000 

5,  000 

Norwegian  kroners. 

r*  A  A  AAA 

500,  000 

69,  999 

69,  999 

Pakistani  rupees  . 

550,  000 

166,  213 

166,  213 

3,  000 

5,  000 

Peru  

10,  000 

Philippines  .... 

50,  000 

50,  000 

OAA  AAA 

300,  000 

75,  000 

Saudi  Arabia  .  .  . 

15,  000 

15,  000 

Sweden  

Swedish  kroners  . 

O    AAA  AAA 

Z,  UUU,  UUU 

386,  623 

386,  623 

Switzerland.   .   .  . 

Swiss  francs .   .  . 

1    AAA  AAA 

1,  UUU,  UUU 

233,  372 

186,  698 

Syria  

Syrian  pounds .  . 

25,  000 

11,  410 

11,  410 

Thailand  

r  A  A  AAA 

500,  000 

40,  000 

40,  000 

Turkey  

Turkish  pounds  . 

509,  600 

183,  571 

183,  571 

United  Kingdom  . 

Pounds  sterling  . 

500,  000 

1,  400,  168 

1,  400,  168 

United  States  .  .  . 

12,  767,  145 

11     lO"1  ooo 

11,  121,  666 

T?ni1 1  T7Q  loTlf"  A"f 

HjCJUI  Veil ULL>  KJl    •  > 

75,  000 

25,  000 

Venezuela  .... 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

25,  000 

Viet-Nam  .... 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

7,  500 

7,  500 

Indian  rupees  .  . 

10,  000 

2,  100 

2,  100 

Yugoslavia  .... 

Equivalent  of  .  . 

62,  500 

62,  500 

21,  395,  687 

18,  939,  010 

APPENDIX  Hi 

Contributions  Received  by  UNRWA 
in  Respect  to  Fiscal  Year  1953  Pledges 


Government  contributions  (cash,  in  kind,  and  direct  aid) 1 

[As  of  June  30,  1953] 


Australia 
Austria  . 
Cambodia 
Canada  . 
Denmark 
Egypt.  . 
Finland  . 
France  . 
Germany 
Indonesia 
Iraq  .  . 
Israel .  . 
Italy  .  . 
Jordan  . 
Korea  . 
Laos  .  . 


$440,  803 
700 
2,  000 
600,  000 
43,  478 
.,  685,  881 
1,  000 
382,  651 
23,  810 
60,  000 
400,  000 

1,  029 
11,  600 

642,  540 

2,  000 
1,  207 


Lebanon   $38,  356 

Luxembourg   1,  000 

Monaco   285 

New  Zealand   140,  000 

Norway   42,  097 

Saudi  Arabia   40,  000 

Spain  .  .   973 

Sweden   44,  788 

Syria   507,  900 

United  Kingdom  ....  5,  200,  000 

United  States  .  .  .  .  .  16,000,000 

Venezuela   20,  000 

Viet-Nam  .......  6,  000 


Subtotal, 
ments 


govern- 


26,  340,  058 


Contributions  in  cash  and  hind  from  other  contributors 

Baalbeck  Municipality   $685 

Greek  Catholic  Mission   1,  526 

Haj  Freith  el  Musadder   897 

Khan  Yunis  and  Gaza  Municipalities   17,  625 

Minemneh,  Bohsali  &  Partners   596 

Moslem  Awqaf   1,  178 

Near  East  Christian  Council  Committee   13,  964 


Pontifical  Mission  

Sheikh  Ali  Abu  Midden  &  Partners  

Syria-Lebanon  Mission  

Turkish  Red  Crescent  

Tyre  Municipality  

U.  N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco) 

World  Health  Organization  (Who)   21,  428 

Miscellaneous  contributors  under  $500  each.   5,  017 

Subtotal   145,450 


1,  386 
1,960 
4,  932 
3,  572 
684 
70,  000 


i  Some  of  the  contributions  represent  only  partial  payments  of  pledges  for  fiscal  year  1953.  In  addition, 
13  other  governments,  as  of  June  30,  1953,  had  made  no  payments  on  their  pledges  for  fiscal  year  1953. 
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Direct  contributions  to  refugees  by  other  contributors 

Albeith  Orphanage,  Lebanon   $1,315 

American  Colony,  Jerusalem   2,  702 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee   96,  350 

American  Middle  East  Relief,  Inc   48,  325 

American  Presbyterian  Mission   37,  000 

Anglican  Bishop,  Jerusalem   27,  927 

Arab  Evangelical  Episcopal,  Jerusalem   34,  675 

Arab  National  Hospital,  Beit  Jalah   7,  140 

Arab  Women's  League,  Nablus   2,  590 

Arabian- American  Oil  Company                                                  .  649 

Armenian  Patriarchate,  Jerusalem   11,  248 

Berachah  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium   32,  650 

Bible  Society,  Beirut   1,  483 

British  Red  Cross  Society,  London   25,  937 

British  Syrian-Lebanese  Mission,  Beirut   7,  200 

Canadian  Red  Cross   14,  756 

Christian  Approach  Mission,  Bethlehem   27,  356 

Church  Missionary  Society  .   .   30,  650 

Church  of  the  Nazarene   3,  500 

Church  World  Service,  U.  S.  A   128,  518 

Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee   42,  177 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Jerusalem   5,  000 

Council  of  Organizations  for  Relief  Service  Overseas,  New  Zealand  .  14,  372 

Danish  Birds'  Nest,  Jbeil   3,  250 

Dar  el  Awlad  Orphanage,  Lebanon   4,  219 

Dar  el  Tifi,  Jerusalem   17,  735 

Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society   4,  250 

Egyptian  people   779,  501 

Evangelical  Hospital,  Nablus   2,  996 

Franciscan  Mission,  Jerusalem   2,  632 

French  Faculty  of  Medicine   986 

French  Hospital,  Bethlehem   7,  630 

Friends'  School,  Ramallah   14,  266 

Greek  Catholic  Mission,  Amman   9,  414 

Greek  Orthodox  Convent,  Jerusalem   31,  820 

Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  Lebanon   1,644 

Jihad  Hospital,  Tulkarm   1,  218 

Dr.  Lambie,  Jerusalem   3,  705 

Lebanese  emigrants  in  United  States   1,  859 

Lebanese  students   9,  534 

Lutheran  World  Federation   751,  243 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  U.  S.  A   176,  389 

Moslem  Awqaf,  Jerusalem   18,  588 

Moslem  Brethren,  Hebron   2,  716 

Near  East  Christian  Council  Committee  .   .   .   628,  283 

Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Jerusalem   12,  230 

Orphanage,  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver,  Ras  el  Metn   8,  428 

Ottoman  Bank,  Jordan   2,  800 

Palestine  Permanent  Bureau   2,  158 

Pontifical  Mission   377,  760 

Red  Crescent  Societies   33,  625 

Refugee  Girls'  Home,  Jerusalem   1,  003 
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Direct  contributions  to  refugees  by  other  contributors — Continued 

Save  the  Children  Fund   $74,  900 

Schneller's  Orphanage   12,  857 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Bethany   7,  006 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  Amman   10,  492 

Sisters  of  the  Rosary,  Jerusalem   1,  204 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Nablus   2,  117 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Ramallah   1,  117 

Social  Nucleus,  Beirut                                                              .  2,  192 

Society  of  Friends   4,  162 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul   902 

Swedish  Red  Cross   12,  850 

Syrian  Orthodox  Church   5,  094 

Tapline  Ladies,  Saida  .  699 

Trans- Arabian  Pipeline  Company   34,  412 

Trappist  Convent,  Latroun   3,  556 

United  Church  of  Canada  Committee  on  Overseas  Relief   11,  548 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund   2,  125,  447 

War  Relief  Service,  U.  S.  A   109,  244 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Unrwa   2,  693 

World  Relief  Commission   1,  579 

Ymca.   27,300 

Ywca   9,  092 

Various  contributors  under  $500  each   10,  598 


Subtotal   5,986,463 

Total  contributions,  all  sources   32,  471,  971 


APPENDIX  |V 

The  United  Nations  System 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
The  General  Assembly 


The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  on  which  all  60  members  are  represented.  These  are  listed 
below : 


Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

France 

Panama 

Australia 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Haiti 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Honduras 

Poland 

Burma 

Iceland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

India 

Sweden 

Canada 

Indonesia 

Syria 

Chile 

Iran 

Thailand 

China 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Colombia 

Israel 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Cuba 

Liberia 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Mexico 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

Xew  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Egypt 

Nicaragua 

Yemen 

El  Salvador 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

The  first  part  of  the  eighth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
met  from  September  15, 1953,  to  December  9,  1953,  in  New  York. 

The  Assembly  elected  Madame  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  (India) 
president  and  the  chief  delegates  of  China,  France,  Israel,  Mexico,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States  as  its  seven 
vice  presidents.  The  chairmen  of  the  six  main  committees  were, 
respectively,  Fernand  van  Langenhove  (Belgium),  Political  and 
Security;  Leo  Mates  (Yugoslavia),  Economic  and  Financial;  G.  F. 
Davidson  (Canada),  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural;  Santiago 
Perez-Perez  (Venezuela),  Trusteeship;  Awni  Khalidy  (Iraq),  Ad- 
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ministrative  and  Budgetary;  and  Juliusz  Katz-Suchy  (Poland), 
Legal.  Miguel  Rafael  Urquia  (El  Salvador)  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 

The  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  members  of  the  United  JS  ations, 
5  of  which — China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — have  permanent  status.  The  remaining  6  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  account 
article  23  of  the  charter  to  the  effect  that  "due  regard"  shall  be  paid 
to  the  contribution  of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  equitable  geographic  distribution.  The  nonpermanent  members  are 
not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

The  membership  is  as  follows : 


Nonpermanent  members 


Permanent  members 

Term  expired 
Dec.  31,  1953 

Term  expires 
Dec.  31,  1954 

Term  expires 
Dec.  31, 1955 

Chile  

Colombia   .  .  . 

Brazil 

Greece  .... 

Denmark   .   .  . 

New  Zealand 

U.  S.  S.  R  

Pakistan    .   .  . 

Lebanon .... 

Turkey 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  composed  of  1  representative 
from  each  18  member  states,  6  countries  being  elected  each  year  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  the  following : 


Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1953 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1954 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1955 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1956 

Philippines  .... 

Argentina  .  .  . 

Australia  .... 

Czechoslovakia 

Belgium  .... 

Ecuador 

China  

Norway- 

U.S.S.R  

Cuba  

United  States    .  . 

Pakistan 

United  Kingdom  . 

Egypt  

Venezuela  .... 

U.S.S.R. 

France  .... 

Yugoslavia .... 

United  Kingdom 
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There  were  two  sessions  of  the  Council  in  1953.  The  fifteenth  session 
was  convened  at  Headquarters  in  New  York  on  March  31  and  ad- 
journed on  April  28, 1953.  The  sixteenth  session  was  convened  at  the 
European  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  on  June  30 
and  recessed  on  August  5,  1953.  The  representative  from  Belgium, 
Raymond  Scheyven,  was  elected  president  for  the  year  1953.  Ambas- 
sador Rodolfo Muhoz  (Argentina)  and Henryk Birecki  (Poland)  were 
elected  first  and  second  vice  presidents,  respectively. 

The  resumed  part  of  the  sixteenth  session  convened  on  November  29 
and  met  on  December  1  and  December  7  to  work  out  the  agenda  and 
plan  of  work  for  1954.  The  sixteenth  session  adjourned  on  December 
7, 1953. 


FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 


Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission 

At  its  thirteenth  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  decided  to 
discontinue  the  Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commis- 
sion until  December  31, 1951,  and  to  have  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion performed  by  the  Council,  its  committees,  regional  commissions, 
or  ad  hoc  bodies,  as  appropriate. 


Fiscal  Commission 


1953  chairman:  Jacques  Certeux,  France 

Expiration  date 

China  •.  December  31,  1953 

France   December  31, 

India   December  31, 

Union  of  South  Africa   December  31, 

United  Kingdom   December  31, 

Colombia   December  31, 

Czechoslovakia   December  31, 

Pakistan   December  31, 

Sweden   December  31, 

United  States   December  31, 

Belgium   December  31 

Canada   December  31 

Chile   December  31 

Cuba   December  31 

U.  S.  S.  R   December  31 


The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1, 1954,  through  December  31, 1956 : 

China  India  United  Kingdom 

France  Turkey 
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Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

1953  chairman:  Willem  L.  de  Vries,  Netherlands 


Expiration  date 

Brazil  December  31,  1953 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R  December  31,  1953 

Egypt  December  31,  1953 

U.S.S.R  .  .  .•  December  31,  1953 

United  States  December  31,  1953 

India   December  31,  1954 

Netherlands   December  31,  1954 

Paraguay   December  31,  1954 

Poland   December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1954 

China   December  31,  1955 

Colombia   December  31,  1955 

France   December  31,  1955 

Norway   December  31,  1955 

Pakistan.  .  .   December  31,  1955 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1954,  through  December  31,  1956 : 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R.        U.  S.  S.  R.  Venezuela 
Egypt  United  States 


Statistical  Commission 

1953  chairman:  Harry  Campion,  United  Kingdom 


(Reelected) 

Expiration  date 

Denmark   December  31,  1953 

Egypt   December  31,  1953 

France   December  31,  1953 

Panama   December  31,  1953 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1953 

Australia  December  31,  1954 

China  December  31,  1954 

Netherlands  December  31,  1954 

U.  S.  S.  R  December  31,  1954 

United  States  December  31,  1954 

Canada  December  31,  1955 

Cuba  December  31,  1955 

India  December  31,  1955 

Iran  December  31,  1955 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R  December  31,  1955 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1954,  through  December  31,  1956 : 

Denmark  Panama  Yugoslavia 

France  United  Kingdom 

298129—54  17 
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Population  Commission 

1953  chairman:  D.  Vogelnik,  Yugoslavia 


Expiration  date 

Australia  .  .  December  31,  1953 

Belgium  December  31,  1953 

Brazil  December  31,  1953 

Peru  December  31,  1953 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1953 

Indonesia   December  31,  1954 

Mexico   December  31,  1954 

U.  S.  S.  R   December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1954 

United  States   December  31,  1954 

China   December  31,  1955 

France   December  31,  1955 

Iran   December  31,  1955 

Sweden   December  31,  1955 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R   December  31,  1955 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1954,  through  December  31,  1956 : 

Argentina  Brazil  Syria 

Belgium  Canada 

Social  Commission 

1953  chairman:  R.  B.  Curry,  Canada 

Expiration  date 

Belgium  December  31,  1953 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R   .  .   December  31,  1953 

Canada  December  31,  1953 

China  December  31,,  1953 

Ecuador  December  31,  1953 

Israel  December  31,  1953 

France   December  31,  1954 

Greece   December  31,  1954 

India   December  31,  1954 

Philippines   December  31,  1954 

U.  S.  S.  R   December  31,  1954 

United  States   December  31,  1954 

Argentina   December  31,  1955 

Brazil   December  31,  1955 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1955 

Iraq   December  31,  1955 

Norway   December  31,  1955 

United  Kingdom   .  .  December  31,  1955 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1954,  through  December  31,  1956 : 

Australia  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R.  Israel 

Belgium  China  Uruguay 
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Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 1 

1958  chairman:  O.  Rabasa,  Mexico 
(Reelected) 


Canada  Iran  Turkey 

China  Mexico  U.  S.  S.  R. 

TSgypt  Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

France  Peru  United  States 

India  Poland  Yugoslavia 

The  following  five  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  August  1953  for  a  3-year  period : 

Egypt  Iran  Poland 

Greece  Mexico 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

1953  chairman:  Mahmoud  Azmi  Bey,  Egypt 

Expiration  date 

Australia  December  31,  1953 

Chile  December  31,  1953 

Pakistan  December  31,  1953 

Sweden  December  31,  1953 

United  States  December  31,  1953 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1953 

Belgium   December  31,  1954 

China  ,   December  31,  1954 

Lebanon   December  31,  1954 

Poland   December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1954 

Uruguay.   December  31,  1954 

Egypt   December  31,  1955 

France   December  31,  1955 

India   December  31,  1955 

Philippines   December  31,  1955 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R   December  31,  1955 

U.  S.  S.  R   December  31,  1955 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1954,  through  December  31,  1956 : 

Australia  Greece  Turkey 

Chile  Pakistan  United  States 


1  Canada,  China,  France,  India,  Peru,  Turkey,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Yugoslavia  were  reelected  in  August  1949  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  an  indefinite  period  "until  such  time  as  they  might  be 
replaced  by  decision  of  the  Council."  The  other  five  states  were  elected  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  begins 
on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  following  their  election  and  ends 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  following  the  election  of  their 
successors. 
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Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

1953  chairman:  Senorita  Minerva  Bernadino,  Dominican  Republic 


Expiration  date 


Cuba 

A  UOO 

1  Qf\S 

1  J7UO 

^Tof  Yi  £»T*1  an  Hq 

J.OQO 

New  Zealand  

 December  31, 

1953 

Poland  

 December  31, 

1953 

f^TITim  a 

1  Q^4 

Tlv^lnTM  lQ^ian  S    S  T? 

1  Q^4 

Chile 

1Q^4 

("IVtin  ft. 

A  VOrt 

Iran  

 December  31, 

1954 

Pakistan  

 December  31, 

1954 

• 

Haiti  

 December  31, 

1955 

Lebanon   

 December  31, 

1955 

U.  S.  S.  R  

 December  31, 

1955 

1955 

United  States  

 December  31, 

1955 

Venezuela  

 December  31, 

1955 

The  following  countries  were  elected  b 

y  the  Economic  and  Social 

Council 

to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1954,  through  December  31, 1956 : 

Cuba  France  Sweden 

Dominican  Republic         Poland  Yugoslavia 


REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 


Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
1953  chairman:  Josef  Ullrich,  Czechoslovakia 


Belgium 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 


Iceland 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Sweden 


Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 
U.  S.  S.  R. 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


Consultative  members  are : 


Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria 
Finland 


Hungary 
Ireland 
Italy 
Portugal 


Rumania 
Switzerland 


The  Commission  held  its  eighth  session  at  Geneva  from  March  3, 
1953,  to  March  18, 1953. 
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Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 


Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 
1958  chairman:  Euvaldo  Lodi,  Brazil 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

France 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


The  Commission  held  its  fifth  session  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  from 
April  9, 1953,  to  April  25, 1953. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand 
1953  chairman:  Sumitro  Djojohadikicsumo,  Indonesia 
India  Philippines 


Afghanistan 
Australia 
Burma 
China 
France 


Indonesia 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Pakistan 


Thailand 
U.  S.  S.  R. 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


Republic  of  Korea 
Viet-Nam 


Associate  members  are : 

Cambodia  Laos 
Ceylon  Malaya  and  British 

Hong  Kong  Borneo 
Japan  Nepal 

The  Commission  held  its  ninth  session  at  Bandung,  Indonesia,  from 
February  9,  1953,  to  February  14,  1953. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

Assembly  resolution  802  (VIII)  continued  the  arrangements  under 
Assembly  resolution  417  (V),  which  established  the  membership  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  to  consist 
of  the  governments  of  the  18  states  represented  on  the  Social  Commis- 
sion and  the  governments  of  8  states,  not  necessarily  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  be  designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
for  appropriate  terms,  with  due  regard  to  geographical  distribution 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  major  contributing  and  recipient 
countries. 

There  were  2  meetings  of  the  26-government  Executive  Board  of 
Unicef  held  in  1953.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  from  March  19  to  26, 
inclusive,  and  September  8  to  16,  inclusive,  1953,  were  held  at  Head- 
quarters in  New  York. 
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The  membership  is  as  follows : 


1953  chdivmcLTi'  A..  R.  Lindt, 

Switzerland 

Expiration  date 

Argentina  .  . 

December  31  1955 

Australia 

December  31,  1956 

Belgium  . 

December  31  1956 

Brazil  

December  31  1955 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. 

December  31  1956 

Canada 

December  31  1955 

China  

.   December  31,  1956 

Czechoslovakia 

December  31  1955 

Ecuador   

....   December  31,  1956 

France 

December  31,  1954 

Greece 

December  31  1954 

India  . 

December  31  1954 

Iraq  

....   December  31,  1955 

Israel 

December  31  1956 

Italy  . 

December  31  1956 

Norway  . 

December  31,  1955 

Pakistan . 

December  31,  1955 

Peru    .  .  . 

December  31,  1954 

Philippines  

....   December  31,  1954 

Switzerland  

....   December  31,  1956 

Thailand  

.   .  .  .   December  31,  1954 

U.  S.  S.  R  

....   December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom  

....   December  31,  1955 

United  States  

....   December  31,  1954 

Uruguay  

....   December  31,  1956 

Yugoslavia  

....   December  31,  1955 

UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra)  was 
established  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  December  1, 
1950.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  Korean  people  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  repair  the  devastation  caused  by  aggression  in  Korea  and  to 
lay  the  necessary  economic  foundations  for  the  political  unification 
and  independence  of  the  country.  The  General  Assembly  has  ap- 
proved programs  under  which  Unkra  would  commit  $156  million 
in  the  period  from  its  inception  to  July  1,  1954,  and  $110  million  in 
the  period  from  July  1,  1954,  to  June  30,  1955.  The  United  States 
is  the  largest  contributor  of  funds  to  Unkra.  An  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  five  nations — Canada,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay — serves  to  advise  the  Agent  General  of 
Unkra  with  regard  to  major  financial,  procurement,  distribution,  and 
other  problems  pertaining  to  planning  and  operations.  Unkra's  pro- 
gram, as  one  part  of  the  overall  integrated  program  of  economic 
assistance  to  Korea,  is  coordinated  with  the  U.S.  program  of  economic 
assistance,  the  latter  program  being  administered  in  the  field  by  the 
Economic  Coordinator  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  U.N.  Command  and 
in  Washington  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  all  United  Nations  members 
administering  trust  territories,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  not  administering  trust  territories,  and  as  many  other 
elected  United  Nations  members  not  administering  trust  territories 
as  are  required  to  insure  that  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
Council  is  equally  divided  between  nations  that  administer  trust 
territories  and  those  that  do  not.  There  are  12  members  of  the 
Council.  The  elected  members  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years.  At  the 
eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  Haiti  and  India  were  elected 
to  replace  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Thailand,  respectively. 

Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 

Australia  France  United  Kingdom 

Belgium  New  Zealand  United  States 

Permanent  Members  of  Security  Council  Not  Administering  Trust  Territories 

China  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Members  Elected  for  3-Year  Terms  by  the  General  Assembly 

El  Salvador  (1955)  India  (1956) 

Haiti  (1956)  Syria  (1955) 

The  International  Court  of  ]ustice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  15  members  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  voting  independently. 
The  members  are  elected  for  9-year  terms. 

The  members  of  the  Court  are  as  follows : 

Judges  Term 

expires 

Sir  Arnold  McNair,  president  (British;  elected  to  presidency  May  6, 

1952;  term  to  expire  Feb.  5,  1955)   1955 

Jose*  G.  Guerrero,  vice  president  (Salvadoran;  reelected  to  vice  presidency 

May  6,  1952;  term  to  expire  Feb.  5, 1955)   1955 

Alejandro  Alvarez  (Chilean)  1955 

Abdel  H.  Badawi  Pasha  (Egyptian)  1958 

Jules  Basdevant  (French)  1955 

Levi  F.  Carneiro  (Brazilian)  1955 

Green  H.  Hackworth  (United  States)  1961 

Hsu  Mo  (Chinese)  1958 

Helge  Klaestad  (Norwegian)  1961 

Feodor  I.  Kozhevnikov  (Soviet) 1  1961 

Sir  Benegal  Rau  (Indian)  2  1961 

John  E.  Read  (Canadian)  1958 

Enrique  C.  Armand  Ug6n  (Uruguayan)  1961 

Bohdan  Winiarski  (Polish)  1958 

Milovan  Zori6ic  (Yugoslav)  1958 

1  Elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  on  Nov.  27,  1953, 
to  replace  S.  A.  Golunsky  (Soviet)  who  resigned  for  reasons  of  health  July  18, 1953. 

2  Died  on  Nov.  30,  1953;  successor  not  yet  elected. 
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The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretariat  under  article  7  of  the  charter  is  a  principal  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  headed  by  the  Secretary-General,  who 
is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  organization.  At  the  second 
part  of  the  seventh  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  of  Sweden  was  appointed  to  succeed  Trygve  Lie  as 
Secretary-General  for  a  5-year  term.  The  Secretary-General  and  his 
staff  provide  secretariat  services  for  the  other  principal  organs,  except 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  has  its  own  administrative 
body  at  The  Hague  known  as  the  Registry.  Nationals  of  66  coun- 
tries, 56  of  them  members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  employed  in 
the  Secretariat.  There  were,  as  of  August  31,  1953,  4,432  employees 
on  the  staff.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Sec- 
retariat are  described  in  general  terms  in  chapter  XV  of  the  charter. 

Among  the  important  tasks  of  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  servicing 
meetings  of  the  other  principal  organs  (except  the  International 
Court  of  Justice)  and  of  their  subsidiary  bodies.  This  includes  pro- 
vision of  physical  arrangements,  translating,  interpreting,  prepara- 
tion of  minutes  and  documentation,  publication  of  official  records, 
and  advising  chairmen  on  precedents  and  parliamentary  procedure. 

The  Secretariat  serves  as  executive  agent  for  the  other  organs ;  for 
example,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary- 
General  appointed  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Pris- 
oners of  War  pursuant  to  Assembly  resolution  427  (V) .  Again,  under 
Assembly  resolution  503  (VI),  the  Secretary- General  is  requested  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  panel  of  military  experts  provided  foi 
in  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution.  The  Secretariat  provides  serv- 
ices and  expert  staff  for  the  field  missions,  such  as  those  in  Korea  and 
India-Pakistan  and  the  Trusteeship  Council's  missions  to  trust  ter- 
ritories. The  Secretariat  also  prepares  studies  and  background  ma- 
terial to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  several  organs  and  their  subsidiary 
bodies. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  development  of  ar- 
rangements with  specialized  agencies  for  the  coordination  of  programs 
and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  Finally,  the  Secretariat 
is  responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  world  on  the  purposes 
and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Secretary- General  has  under  his  direction  eight  departments, 
in  addition  to  his  own  executive  office,  an  office  to  direct  the  technical 
assistance  program,  and  numerous  centers  of  operation  in  the  field. 
The  main  offices  at  headquarters  and  their  top  officials  are  as  follows ; 
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Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary-General 

Andrew  Cordier  (U.S.).  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General 

W.  Martin  Hill  (British),  Director  of  Coordination  for  Specialized  Agencies  and 

Economic  and  Social  Matters 
Alfred  Katzin  (South  African),  Special  Representative 

Department  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs 

Uya  Tchernychev  (Soviet),  Assistant  Secretary-General 
D.  Protitch  (Yugoslav),  Principal  Director 

Department  of  Economic  Affairs 

David  Owen  (British),  Assistant  Secretary-General  (loaned  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Technical  Assistance  Board) 
Roy  Blough  (U.S.),  Principal  Director 

Department  of  Social  Affairs 

Guillaume  Georges-Picot  (French),  Assistant  Secretary-General  (in  charge  of 

both  Departments  of  Economics  and  of  Social  Affairs) 
John  Humphrey  (Canadian),  Acting  Principal  Director 

Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

Victor  Hoo  (Chinese),  Assistant  Secretary-General 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.S.),  Principal  Director 

Department  of  Public  Information 

Benjamin  Cohen  (Chilean),  Assistant  Secretary-General 
Tor  Gjesdal  (Norwegian),  Principal  Director 

Legal  Department 

C.  A.  Stavropoulos  (Greek) ,  Principal  Director  in  charge  of  Department 

Conference  and  General  Services  Department 

Shamaldharee  Lall  (Indian),  Assistant  Secretary-General 
David  Vaughan  (U.S.),  Principal  Director 

Department  of  Administrative  and  Financial  Services 

Byron  Price  (U.S.),  Assistant  Secretary-General 

Hans  Andersen  (Danish),  Principal  Director  of  Finance 

Georges  Palthey  (French),  Principal  Director  of  Personnel 

Technical  Assistance  Administration 

Hugh  L.  Keenleyside  (Canadian),  Director  General 

G..  Martinez-Cabanas  (Mexican),  Deputy  Director  General 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  headquarters  there  is  a  European 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  directed  by  Adriannus  Pelt  (Dutch).  This 
is  also  the  headquarters  for  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
headed  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  (Swedish)  and  the  offices  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Eefugees,  of  which  G.  van  Heuven  Goedhart 
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(Dutch)  is  the  chief.  The  Secretary-General  has  also  set  up  small 
field  offices  to  service  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (Ecafe),  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(Ecla),  and  the  18  information  centers  required  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  receive  full  information  about  the 
United  Nations. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  General  Assembly  exercises  control  over  and  gives  direction 
to  the  administrative  processes  and  financial  administration  of  the 
Secretariat  through  its  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee. 
In  addition  it  has  created  numerous  expert  bodies,  the  members  of 
which  serve  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  assist  the  Assembly  and  the 
Secretary-General  in  properly  discharging  their  administrative  and 
financial  responsibilities.    These  include  the  following: 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions, composed  of  nine  members,  examines  the  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agencies  and  assists  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  nine  members 
are  Thanassis  Aghnides  (Greek),  Andre  Ganem  (French),  William 
O.  Hall  (U.  S.),R.  Asha  (Syrian),  I.  V.  Chechetkin  (Soviet),  Carlos 
Blanco  (Cuban) ,  Arthur  H.  Clough  (British) ,  G.  R.  Kamat  (Indian) , 
and  Eduardo  Carrizosa  (Colombian). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  consists  of  10  members  who  advise 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  among  members.  The  members  are  Rene  Char- 
ron  (French),  S.  M.  Burke  (Pakistani),  Arthur  Samuel  Lall  (In- 
dian), O.  Strauch  (Brazilian),  Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovak),  Stu- 
art Arthur  Rice  (U.  S.),  Josue  Saenz  (Mexican),  Georgi  F.  Saksin 
(Soviet),  Arthur  H.  Clough  (British),  and  K.  E.  Book  (Swedish). 

The  Administrative  Tribunal,  composed  of  seven  members,  hears 
and  passes  judgment  upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of 
contracts  of  employment  or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  The  seven  members,  only 
three  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  are  Mme.  Paul  Bastid  (French) , 
Lord  Crook  (British),  Djalal  Abdoh  (Iranian),  Jacob  M.  Lashly 
(U.  S.),  Omar  Louth*  (Egyptian),  Bror  Arvid  Sture  Petren  (Swed- 
ish), and  Homero  Viteri-Lafronte  (Ecuadoran). 

The  Board  of  Auditors  audits  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  such  specialized  agencies  as 
may  request  its  services.  It  is  composed  of  three  members  serving  for 
3  years,  as  follows :  Auditor-General  of  Canada,  Auditor-General  of 
Colombia,  and  Auditor-General  of  Denmark. 
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The  Investments  Committee  advises  the  Secretary-General  con- 
cerning the  investment  of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  such 
other  funds  on  the  investment  of  which  the  Secretary-General  may 
seek  advice.  It  is  composed  of  Ivar  Kooth  (Swedish),  Leslie  K. 
Kounds  (U.S.),  and  Jacques  Kueff  (French). 

The  Staff  Pension  Committee  represents  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  and  administers,  in  respect  of  United 
Nations  employees,  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Board  relating  to 
admission  of  participants  and  granting  of  benefits.  It  is  composed 
of  three  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General,  and  three  elected  by  the  partici- 
pants. The  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  K.  T.  Cristo- 
bal (Philippine),  Keith  G.  Brennan  (Australian),  and  Francisco  A. 
Forteza  (Uruguayan).  The  alternates  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly are  Arthur  H.  Clough  (British),  Warren  B.  Irons  (U.S.), 
Fazlollah  Nouredin  Kia  (Iranian). 


THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


International  Labor  Organization 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 


Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 

Federal  Republic  of 


Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 

Luxembourg 
Mexico 


Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yugoslavia 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 
Director  General:  Norris  E.  Dodd,  United  States 1 
Deputy  Director  General:  Sir  Herbert  Broadley,  0.  B.  E.,  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Australia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Honduras 

Panama 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

India 

Peru 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Burma 

Iran 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Ireland 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Israel 

Sweden 

Chile 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Japan 

Syria 

Costa  Rica 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Korea 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Laos 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

United  States 

Egypt 

Libya 

Uruguay 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam 

Finland 

Nepal 

Yemen 

France 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Germany 

New  Zealand 

1P.  V.  Cardon  (United  States)  was  elected  Director  General  in  1953  to  take 
office  in  1954. 

International  Ban\  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 
President:  Eugene  R.  Black,  United  States 
Vice  President:  Robert  L.  Garner,  United  States 

The  membership  is  the  same  as  the  member  states  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  below,  to  which  a  state  is  required  to  belong 
before  it  can  join  the  Bank. 
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International  Monetary  Fund 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 


Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Managing  Director 


Ivar  Rooth,  Sweden 

Australia 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Finland 

Nicaragua 

Belgium 

France 

Norway 

Bolivia 

Federal  Republic  of 

Pakistan 

Brazil 

Germany 

Panama 

Burma 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Ceylon 

Haiti 

Philippines 

Chile 

Honduras 

Sweden 

China 

Iceland 

Syria 

Colombia 

India 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Iran 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Iraq 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Czechoslovakia 1 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Japan 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Jordan 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

Lebanon 

Venezuela 

Egypt 

Luxembourg 

Yugoslavia 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

1  State  of  suspension. 


International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

Headquarters:  Montreal,  Canada 
Secretary  General:  Carl  Ljungberg,  Sweden 


Afghanistan 

France 

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Greece 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Austria 

Haiti 

Norway 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Pakistan 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

India 

Peru 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Canada 

Iran 

Poland 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Chile 

Ireland 

Spain 

China 1 

Israel 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Cuba 

Japan 

Syria 

Czechoslovakia 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Denmark 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Egypt 

Liberia 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Libya 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Luxembourg 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Mexico 

1  As  of  Jan.  1,  1954. 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization 

Headquarters:  Paris,  France 
Director  General:  Luther  Evans,  United  States  (Elected  in  July  1953)  1 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 2 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

France 


Federal   Republic  of 

Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 2 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Nepal 


Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 2 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

V  enezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yugoslavia 


1  John  W.  Taylor  (United  States)  was  Acting  Director  General  from  December 
1952  until  Dr.  Evans'  election. 

2  Notified  withdrawal  from  the  organization. 


World  Health  Organization 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  Marcolino  G.  Candau,  Brazil 


Afghanistan 

Cambodia 

Egypt 

Albania 2 

Canada 

El  Salvador 1 

Argentina 1 

Ceylon 

Ethiopia 

Australia 

Chili 1 

Finland 

Austria 

China 8 

France 

Belgium 

Costa  Rica 1 

Germany 

Bolivia 1 

Cuba1 

Greece 

Brazil 1 

Czechoslovakia 2 

Guatemala 1 

Bulgaria 3 

Denmark 

Haiti 1 

Burma 

Dominican  Republic * 

Honduras 1 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.' 

Ecuador 1 

Hungary 2 

See  footnotes  on  following  page. 
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Iceland 

Monaco 

Spain 

India 

Morocco  4 

Sweden 

Indonesia 

Nepal 

Switzerland 

Iran 

Netherlands 

Syria 

Iraq 

New  Zealand 

Thailand 

Ireland 

Nicaragua 1 

Tunisia  2 

Israel 

Norway 

Turkey 

Italy 

Pakistan 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.2 

Japan 

Panama 1 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Jordan 

Paraguay 1 

U.S.S.R.2 

Korea 

Peru 1 

United  Kingdom 

Laos 

Philippines 

United  States1 

Lebanon 

Poland2 

Uruguay 1 

LilUcl  Id 

"Vpnpynplsi  1 
v  exit- nuclei 

Libya 

Rumania 2 

Viet-Nam 

Luxembourg 

Saudi  Arabia 

Yemen 

Mexico 1 

Southern  Rhodesia 4 

Yugoslavia 

1  Members  of  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization. 

2  States  no  longer  considering  themselves  members. 

3  Resumed  active  participation  in  1953. 

4  Associate  members. 


Universal  Postal  Union 


Headquarters :  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Fritz  Hess,  Switzerland 


Afghanistan 

Egypt 

Korea 

Albania 

El  Salvador 

Laos 

Algeria 

Ethiopia 

Lebanon 

Argentina 

Finland 

Liberia 

Australia 

France 

Libya 

Austria 
Belgian  Congo 

Morocco  (excluding 

Luxembourg 

Spanish  Zone) 
Morocco  ( Spanish 

Mexico 
Netherlands 

Belgium 

Zone) 

Netherlands  West 

Bolivia 

French  Overseas  Ter- 

Indies and  Surinam 

Brazil 

ritories 

New  Zealand 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

Burma 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Cambodia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Canada 

Hungary 

Paraguay 

Ceylon 

Iceland 

Peru 

Chile 

India 

Philippines 

China 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Colombia 

Iran 

Portugal 

Costa  Rica 

Iraq 

Portuguese  Territo- 

Cuba 

Ireland 

ries  of  West  Africa 

Czechoslovakia 

Israel 

Portuguese  Territo- 

Denmark 

Italy 

ries  of  East  Africa, 

Dominican  Republic 

Japan 

Asia,  and  Oceania 

Ecuador 

Jordan 

Rumania 

298129—54  18 
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San  Marino 
Saudi  Arabia 
Spain 

Spanish  Colonies 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
Union  of  South  Africa 


U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

The  whole  of  the 
British  overseas  ter- 
ritories, including 
the  colonies,  protec- 
torates, and  terri- 
tories under  trus- 
teeship 

United  States 


Territories  of  the 
United  States  of 
America,  including 
the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands 

Uruguay 

Vatican  City 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


International  Telecommunication  Union 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Marco  Aurelio  Andrada,  Argentina  1 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgian  Congo  and 
Territory  of  Ruan- 
da-Urundi 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Colonies,  protector- 
ates, and  territo- 
ries of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Rhode- 
sia and  Nyasaland 
Finland 

France 

French  Protectorates 
of  Morocco  and  Tu- 
nisia 

Federal   Republic  of 

Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Laos 
Lebanon 


Liberia 
Libya 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Netherlands,  Surinam, 
Netherlands  Antilles, 
New  Guinea 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Overseas  territories  of 

France 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese  overseas  ter- 
ritories 
Rumania 
Saudi  Arabia 
Spain 

Spanish  zone  of  Mo- 
rocco and  the  totality 
of  Spanish  posses- 
sions 

Sweden 


1  Assumed  office  Jan.  1,  1954. 
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Switzerland 
Syria 

Territories    of  United 

States 
Thailand 
Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 


Union  of  South  Africa 
and  Territory  of 
South-West  Africa 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 


United  States 

Uruguay 

Vatican  City 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Associate  Members 

British  East  Africa 
British  West  Africa 
British  Malaya — Borneo  Group 

Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration 


World  Meteorological  Organization 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Chief  of  Secretariat:  G.  Sicoboda,  Switzerland 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgian  Congo 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

Brazil 

British  Caribbean 
Territories 

British  Central  African 
Territories 

British  East  African 
Territories 

British  Malaya/Bor- 
neo Territories 

British  West  African 
Territories 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Canada 

Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 


French  Cameroons 
French  Equatorial 

Africa 
French  Oceania 
French  Somaliland 
French  Togoland 
French  West  Africa 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Lebanon 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Mexico 

Morocco,  French 

Protectorate 
Netherlands 
Netherlands  Antilles 
Netherlands  New 

Guinea 


New  Caledonia 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Rumania 

Spain 

Surinam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
Union  of  South  Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization: 
Preparatory  Committee  {Formative)1 

Headquarters:  Transport  and  Communications  Division 
United  Nations  Secretariat,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  is  made  up  of : 

Argentina  France  Norway 

Australia  Greece  Sweden 

Belgium  India  United  Kingdom 

Canada  Netherlands  United  States 


1  Imco  will  come  into  being  when  21  states  have  ratified  the  Imco  convention. 
Fourteen  ratifications  have  been  received  to  date  at  United  Nations  headquarters 
from  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Burma,  Canada,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Ireland,  Israel,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States. 
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United  States  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations 
System 


MISSIONS 

Mission  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  as  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  United  Nations  bodies  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  also  serves  as  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  United  Nations 
organs,  agencies,  and  commissions  at  the  headquarters  and  the  dele- 
gations of  other  nations  to  the  United  Nations  located  in  New  York. 
It  is  a  base  of  operations  for  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  other  United  Nations  organs  and  agencies 
when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  United  States 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by 
the  following  factors : 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly 
in  particular. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

3.  Executive  Order  10108,  which  superseded  Executive  Order  9844. 

4.  Location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  "host  government." 
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5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  its  leadership 
role  in  the  United  Nations,  is  represented  on  all  organs  and  virtually 
all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  is  the  United  States  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  who,  by  statute,  is  the  United  States  representative 
in  the  Security  Council.  He  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  who,  by  statute,  is  deputy 
United  States  representative  in  the  Security  Council.  There  is  also 
a  second  deputy  representative  in  the  Security  Council.  Other  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  mission  are  the  United  States  representatives  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

During  1953  the  chief  of  the  mission  served,  with  the  assistance  of 
deputies,  as  United  States  representative  in  the  following  committees 
and  commissions  of  the  General  Assembly :  The  Interim  Committee, 
the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  the  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine,  and  the  Committee  on  Additional  Measures.  The  Dis- 
armament Commission,  established  under  a  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  January  11, 1952,  superseded  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments.  The  United  States 
representative  also  served  on  this  Commission. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guidance  and  strategical  direction  for 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
is  necessarily  the  Department  of  State.  The  mission,  however,  has 
a  staff  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  advisers  and  a  secretariat  under 
a  secretary-general  and  a  deputy  secretary-general.  The  advisers  as- 
sist the  United  States  representative  in  (1)  planning  the  tactical 
pursuit  of  United  States  policy  objectives  in  the  light  of  the  political 
and  parliamentary  situations  in  United  Nations  organs  and  bodies; 
(2)  consultation,  negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other  delegations  and 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  The  secretariat  of  the  mission  assists 
the  United  States  representative  in  (1)  the  coordination  of  the 
above  activities;  (2)  the  provision  of  necessary  research,  reference, 
reporting,  and  communications  services;  (3)  the  discharge  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  as  "host  government,"  in  particular 
those  arising  from  the  headquarters  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  (Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.)  and 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (Public  Law  291, 
79th  Cong.) ,  which  deal  inter  alia  with  relations  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  officials,  and  delegation  members  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities;  and  (4)  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
United  States  mission. 
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Other  United  States  Missions 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  during  1953  maintained  several  special  missions  in 
order  to  participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  certain  United  Nations 
bodies  that  do  not  have  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  United  States  representative  for  International  Organ- 
izational Affairs  and  a  permanent  resident  delegation  at  Geneva.  The 
delegation  was  charged  with  maintaining  liaison  for  the  United 
States  with  the  European  Regional  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union,  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation, the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration, 
and  with  various  other  international  bodies  in  Europe. 

A  special  United  States  mission,  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Representative  to  the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, was  maintained  in  Montreal.  Liaison  was  also  maintained 
with  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (Unesco)  through  a  counselor  on  Unesco  affairs  stationed  at 
the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  and  with  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees in  the  Near  East  through  a  staff  officer  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Beirut. 

Representation  was  also  maintained  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency. 


UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES 

TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  ITS  ORGANS, 

SUBSIDIARY  BODIES,  AND 

THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  DURING  1953 

United  States  representative  and  chief  of  United  States  mission  to  the  United 
Nations 

Warren  R.  Austin  (resigned  January  1953) 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  (appointed  January  23, 1953) 
Deputy  United  States  representative 

Ernest  A.  Gross  (resigned  February  19,  1953) 
James  J.  Wadsworth  (appointed  February  20,  1953) 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Seventh  Regular  Session,  Second  Part,  New  York,  February  24,  1953 
Representatives 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  ex  officio  head  of  Delegation 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Delegation 
Ernest  A.  Gross 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

Alternate  Representative 
William  Sanders 

Seventh  Regular  Session,  Third  Part,  New  York,  August  17,  1953 
Representatives 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  ex  officio  head  of  Delegation 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Delegation 
James  J.  Wadsworth 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley 
Senator  Theodore  F.  Green 

Eighth  Regular  Session,  New  York,  September  15,  1953 
Representatives 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of  Delegation 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Governor  James  F.  Byrnes 
Representative  Frances  P.  Bolton 
Representative  James  P.  Richards 

Alternate  representatives 

Archibald  J.  Carey,  Jr. 
James  D.  Zellerbach 
Henry  Ford  II 
Charles  W.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 
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Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

Representative 

Warren  R.  Austin  (resigned  January  1953) 

Deputy  representatives 

James  N.  Hyde  (resigned  April  28,  1953) 
William  O.  HaU 

Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 

Representatives 
Mason  Sears 

Benjamin  Gerig,  alternate 

Antonio  Fernos-Isern,  alternate  (fourth  meeting) 
THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Representative 

Warren  R.  Austin  (resigned  January  1953) 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  (appointed  January  23,  1953) 

Deputy  representatives 

Ernest  A  Gross  (resigned  February  19,  1953) 
James  J.  Wadsworth  (appointed  February  20,  1953) 
John  C.  Ross 

DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION  (superseded  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 

Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  January  11,  1952) 

Representative 

Warren  R.  Austin  (resigned  January  1953) 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  (designated  August  19,  1953) 

Deputy  representative 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen  (resigned  January  19,  1953) 

MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE 

Representatives 

Army  :  Lt.  Gen.  Withers  Burress,  U.S.A. 
Navy :  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  D.  Struble,  U.S.N. 
Air  Force:  Lt.  Gen.  L.  W.  Johnson,  U.S.A.F. 

Deputy  representatives 
Army :  Col.  Stanton  Babcock,  U.S.A. 
Navy :  Capt.  R.  K.  Gaines,  U.S.N. 
Air  Force :  Col.  L.  H.  Rodieck,  U.S.A.F. 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Representatives 
Isador  Lubin  (resigned  March  28,  1953) 

James  J.  Wadsworth  (fifteenth  session,  New  York,  March  31,  1953) 
John  C.  Baker  (sixteenth  session,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  30,  1953) 

Deputy  representative 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig 
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Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  United  States  Representatives 

Social:  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  (resigned  May  4,  1953) 

James  J.  Wadsworth  (ninth  session) 

George  E.  Bigge,  alternate  (ninth  session) 
Transport  and  Communications :  George  P.  Baker 
Fiscal:  Edward  F.  Bartelt 

Population:  Roy  V.  Peel,  Acting  (seventh  session) 
Status  of  Women:  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 

Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission  (discontinued  until  De- 
cember 31,  1954) 
Statistical:  Stuart  A.  Rice 

Human  Rights:  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (resigned  January  1953) 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  (nominated  January  30,  1953) 

Regional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Ear  East 
United  States  representative  (ninth  session) 
Merrill  C.  Gay 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

Miriam  Camp,  acting  head,  U.S.  delegation,  eighth  session 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
United  States  representative 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  (resigned  September  1,  1953) 

Merwin  L.  Bohan,  acting  (fifth  session) 

THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

United  States  representative 

Mason  Sears  (appointed  June  12,  1953) 
Deputy  representative 

Benjamin  Gerig 

Frank  E.  Midkiff,  special  representative  (twelfth  session^ 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND  1 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Board 

Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D. 
Alternate  representative 

Frances  K.  Kernohan  (resigned  August  7,  1953) 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

United  Nations  Collective  Measures  Committee 

United  States  representative 

Warren  R.  Austin  (resigned  January  1953) 
Deputy  representative 

Harding  F.  Bancroft  (resigned  January  2,  1953) 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

United  States  representative 

Warren  R.  Austin  (resigned  January  1953) 
Deputy  representatives 

John  C.  Ross 

James  W.  Barco,  acting 


1  Formerly  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
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United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 

United  States  representative 
Ernest  A.  Gross  (resigned  February  19,  1953) 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
United  States  representative,  Advisory  Commission 
Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.  (resigned  January  5,  1953) 

Advisory   Committee  to  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency 

United  States  representative 

Isador  Lubin  (resigned  March  28,  1953) 
Deputy  representative 

Graham  R.  Hall 

SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

United  States  members,  Fao  Council 
John  H.  Davis 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson  (June  1953  meeting) 
Alternate  United  States  members 

Philip  V.  Cardon  (November  1953  meeting) 

Ralph  S.  Roberts  (December  1953  meeting) 
Associate  United  States  member 

John  W.  Evans  (June  1953  meeting) 

Robert  B.  Schwenger  (June  1953  meeting) 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

United  States  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

George  M.  Humphrey  (appointed  February  20,  1953) 
Alternate  United  States  Governor 

Samuel  C.  Waugh  (appointed  August  4, 1953) 
United  States  Executive  Director 

Andrew  N.  Overby 
Alternate  United  States  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

United  States  representative  on  the  Council  of  Icao 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  A.  Smith,  U.S.N,  (resigned  July  31,  1953) 

Harold  A.  Jones  (appointed  August  3,  1953) 
Alternate  United  States  representatives  on  the  Council  of  Icao 

Ernest  A.  Lister 

P.  DeForrest  McKeel 
Alternate  United  States  representative  on  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 

Claude  H.  Smith 

Alternate  United  States  representative  on  the  Air  Transport  Committee 
William  D.  Peck  • 

International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office 
Philip  M.  Kaiser  (121st  and  122d  meetings  of  the  Governing  Body) 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.  (appointed  November  6,  1953) 
Arnold  Zempel.  substitute 
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International  Monetary  Fund 

United  States  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

George  M.  Humphrey  (appointed  February  20,  1953) 
Alternate  United  States  Governor 

Samuel  C.  Waugh  (appointed  August  4,  1953) 
United  States  Executive  Director 

Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr.  (appointed  June  11, 1953) 
Alternate  United  States  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

United  States  representative,  Administrative  Council 

Francis  Colt  de  Wolf 
Alternate  United  States  representative,  Administrative  Council 

Harvey  B.  Otterman 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

American  member  in  personal  capacity  on  Executive  Board 
(elected  by  organization  itself) 
Luther  H.  Evans  (until  July  1953 Y 
John  A.  Perkins  (elected  July  1953) 

Universal  Postal  Union 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Liaison  Committee 
John  J.  Gillen  (1953  meeting) 

World  Health  Organization 

United  States  member,  Executive  Board 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde 
Alternate  United  States  member,  Executive  Board 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Brady 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

United  States  member,  Executive  Committee 
Francis  W.  Reichelderfer 


1  Elected  Director  General  of  Unesco  July  1953. 
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Documentary  Publications  on 
the  United  Nations 


United  Nations  publications  may  be  found  in  many  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  The  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  vari- 
ous United  Nations  organs,  including  the  General  Assembly,  Security 
Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  Trusteeship  Council,  ap- 
pear in  the  Official  Records  series.  Documents  and  reports  presented 
to  the  above-mentioned  organs,  considered  during  the  meetings,  or 
drawn  up  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  are  generally  printed  as 
annexes  or  supplements  to  the  Official  Records.  Official  Records  and 
published  United  Nations  documents,  including  final  reports  and 
special  studies,  may  be  purchased  from  the  United  Nations  Sales 
Agent,  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Sub-Agents  of  the 
United  Nations  (for  list  see  below).  The  United  Nations  also  pub- 
lishes annually  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations.  A  catalog  de- 
scribing the  publications  for  sale  is  supplied  by  the  United  Nations 
Sales  Agent  upon  request.  In  addition  to  the  published  documents, 
mimeographed  documents  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  purchased  at  an  annual  rate  from  the  United  Nations  Sales  and 
Circulation  Section,  Department  of  Public  Information,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Information  concerning  the  rates  of  the 
various  series  of  mimeographed  documents  will  be  given  upon  request. 

Depository  libraries  have  been  established  throughout  the  world  by 
the  United  Nations  Library  in  order  to  make  available  to  the  public 
reference  collections  of  documents  and  publications.  These  deposi- 
tory libraries  (for  list  see  below)  are  situated  in  principal  centers  of 
research  throughout  the  country,  with  due  regard  to  adequate  geo- 
graphic distribution.  In  addition  the  United  Nations  exchanges 
documents  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  a  number  of  foundations  and 
research  organizations.  United  Nations  documents  are  available  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  libraries  of  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  questions  of  international  relations. 

The  Department  of  State  periodically  issues  reports  on  the  United 
Nations,  reports  of  the  United  States  delegations  to  United  Nations 
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meetings,  and  separate  pamphlets  and  documents  dealing  with  inter- 
national organization  matters  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  Ex- 
amples of  such  publications  are  International  Organizations  in  Which 
the  United  States  Participates,  191$  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 3655),  and  Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
International  Conferences,  July  1,  1952-June  30,  1953  (Department 
of  State  publication  5534).  Information  and  documents  of  current 
interest  are  contained  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
publication.  Lists  of  all  relevant  departmental  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SUB-AGENTS  FOR  SALE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
Los  Angeles  Chapter 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Suite  67-68 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 

California 
421  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

The    Chicago    Council    on  Foreign 

Relations 
The  Pamphlet  Shop 
International  Relations  Center 
116  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  3,  111. 

Minnesota  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion 

World  Affairs  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 


United  Council  on  World  Affairs 
355-A  Boylston  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

St.  Louis  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
511  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

Council  on  World  Affairs 

922  Society  for  Savings  Building 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 

Third  Floor  Gallery 

The  John  Wanamaker  Store 

13th  and  Market  Streets 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 
2419  Maple  Avenue 
Dallas  4,  Tex. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


University  of  California 
General  Library 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Von   Kliensmid   Library   of  World 
Affairs 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

State  Department  of  Public  Health 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

College  of  Aeronautics 

Hancock  Field 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
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Stanford  University 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 
Denver  Public  Library 
Denver,  Colo. 

Institute  of  International  Studies 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yale  Medical  Library 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Armed  Forces  Medical  Library 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Brookings  Institution 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Columbus  Memorial  Library 
Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C. 
International  Monetary  Fund 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

Who  Regional  Offices  for  the  Americas 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Library  of  International  Relations 
Chicago,  HI. 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  HI. 

University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  111. 

Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Louisiana  State  University 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Institute  of  Health 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
Harvard  University  Medical  School 
Boston,  Mass. 

Department  of  Public  Health 
Boston,  Mass. 


World  Peace  Foundation 
Boston,  Mass. 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis  Public  Library 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Office  of  Public  Health  Education 
State  Department  of  Health 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University  Law  Library 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Public  Library 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  University 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  University 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Joint  University  Libraries 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Texas 

Austin,  Tex. 

University  of  Texas 

Galveston,  Tex. 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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